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PREFACE. 



Petbr Parley now presents a fifth volume of his Annnal fx) his 
little friends, and wishes them all a merry Christmas and a happy 
new year. He meets them with more confidence than ever that his 
budget will be welcome to them. He has done his best in writing 
his own part of the volume, and has had the help of several new 
contributors, whose articles he is certain will give satisfaction. 

Peter Parley has been amused to see that some writers, who have 
been kind enough to notice him, have represented him as one who 
seeks only to instruct the understanding of his readers, without mak-» 
ing an efibrt to please their imagination, or to call out their affec- 
tions. Peter Parley is quite certain that this is not correct, as it 
regards his own efforts and intentions ; and he cannot help thinking 
it a strange mistake for any one to make who has read his books. 
He ventures to conceive that he should have found fewer readers. If 
he had not appealed successfully both to their imagination and 
affections. 

I shaU now repeat what I have elsewhere said more than once-^ 
my object in writing is to make children wiser and better ; but I 
know that I can do nothing towards this end without pleasing them. 



VI PREFACE. 

It has always been my serious conviction that the careM cultivation 
of the imagination and affections is one of the great ends of educa- 
tion ; but if I am not grievously mistaken, this may be carried on 
without writing nonsense, or ever overlooking the understanding. 

The writer who has brought against me the charge I have men- 
tioned, in the most ill-natured way, has lately written some children's 
books, and edited others, with large alterations, which he has tried 
to make attractive by the help of bright colours and large print. 
He professes to have addressed them especially to the imagination 
and affections, in what he calls the Anti-Peter Parley style ; and if 
he pleases his readers half as much as he seems to have pleased 
himself, he will, no doubt, sell a great many of his books.. Perhaps 
it would not be quite civil for me to express my opinion freely as 
to the author's success in the art of pleasing, but I may say, that 
in one point, which he seems to have had in view, he has certainly 
succeeded, that is in the exclusion of anything that might instruct 
his readers. 

. I have no malice against this writer for his unprovoked attack, but 
I should like him better if he had written in a better temper. As 
to his books, like Peter Parley's own, they will, no doubt, meet 
with what success they deserve. 

Again wishing my little readers health and happiness, and all 
other blessings for the new year, I remain their affectionate old 
friepd, 

Peter Parley. . 
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TO MY YOUNG FRIENDS. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Let the hells of your little hearts 
ring the old year out and the new year in ; while yet Jack Frost, 
with his cold nippers, wrings every hoy's nose, hy way of sympathy. 

B 
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Hurrah ! I say — welcome the new year ; and may it come to every 
little boy and girl with all the warmth of an old friend, such as I 
trust they know that Peter Parley is. 

The weather is cold, certainly, but the colder the weather the 
warmer should be our hearts. The sky is beclouded and overcast ; 
but this can be best enlightened by the joy of a cheerful counte- 
. napce. Nature is busy in the dark ; let us be active in the light : 
and I say to old as well as young, that the gloominess of the season 
is given to us that we may brighten it by deeds of benevolence, by 
Christian charity, and by keeping true Holy-day in the doing of 
things pleasing to the Giver of all good. 

A new year— This is, in one sense, every one's birth-day, and it 
should be solemnized with cake and wine, and plum pudding, and 
snap dragons, and songs, and merriment. We can never be too 
thankful for our existence, for it is a great gift. But while we 
laugh, and quaff, and skip, and dance, and sing, and play, let us 
not forget that we have duties to perform worthy of our earnest 
consideration ; and the first thing we should do is to forget old 
grievances, letting all that is past be past Next, we ought to en- 
courage kindly feelings, as we would cultivate spring flowers, to 
beautify and adorn the time to come. 

In my days I have seen much of little children, for I have made 
them the object of my care ; and I am convinced that to render 
them happy is the most pleasing of tasks. I like to see them enjoy 
themselves ; my heart leaps when they caper ; my face has a sun- 
shine on it when they laugh ; and to see a shoal of little boys burst 
from school at the breaking up, shouting in all the madness of 
liberty, makes me feel young again. But I like also to see them 
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at their studies. I like to see them when, after having heen tasked 
by the master, they have mastered iheir tasks. The brightness of 
their eyes then is to me a greater delight than the holyday hurrah ; 
and the flush of joy upon iheir cheeks is as sweet as the blossom of 
the rose. 

I dare say that most of my young friends know that Jack Frost 
not only takes them occasionally by the nose, but also by the toes. 
" Yes, chilblains," I hear you say ; " and very uncomfortable com- 
panions they are." I wish you to recollect that the heart has its 
chilblains as well as the toes. The perpetual itching to do what is 
wrong, to get into mischief, to act spitefully or unfeelingly, are 
the chilblains of the heart ; therefore, my dear children, do not let 
the joy and the gaiety of the season, the mirth and hilarity of the 
time, make you forget to act with love and affection to your com- 
panions ; for I have seen ^nap-dragons make boys snappish ; I have 
known frolics to end in quarrelling, good cheer in bad tempers, and 
Christmas parties in family feuds. 

If you enter the year with a " bad spirit," depend upon it you 
will be like the boy who rashly ventures on the tender ice and gets 
a " cool reception" for his temerity ; but if in a " good spirit," you 
may expect a warm and hearty welcome, and from none more fer- 
vent than from your old and tried friend, 

PETER PARLEY. 
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A CHRISTMAS SONG. 



CoMS help me to raise 

Load aongs to the praise 
Of good old English pleasures : 

To the Christmas cheer, 

And the foaming beer, 
And the pantry's lascious treasures. 

To the stout sirloin. 

And the spiced wine, 
The boar's head grimly staring - 

To the minstzelsy. 

And the good mince pie — 
To lads and lasses sharing. 



To the holly and bay, 

In their green array, 
Spread over the walls and dishes : 

To the temperate sup 

Of the hearty cup, 
With its toasted healths and wishes. 



To the story toid 
By the gossip old, 
O'er the embers dimly glowing ; 



While the hail and sleet 
On the casement beat, 
And the blast is loudly blowing. 

To the tuneful wait 

At the mansion gate, 
Or the glad sweet voices blending, 

When the carol rose 

At the midnight close. 
To the sleeper's ear ascending. 

To all pleasant ways 

In the ancient days, 
When good folks knew their station : 

When God ^as feared. 

And the king revered 
By the hearts of a grateful nation. 

Come, rich or mean. 

Let's drink to the Queen 
In a glass of elder berry : 

Long may she rdgn, 

Our laws to maintain, 
While we are blythe and meny. 



THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 




Who does not love to read of Knights and Chivalry ? I remember, 
when I was a boy, being delighted beyond measure with the " Seven 
Champions of Christendom," and afterwards making sundry evo- 
lutions with the kitchen spit, not forgetting to tilt at the water-butt. 
Somehow or other, too, one of the tin cake dishes, made to repre- 
sent a porcupine, found its way upon my head, and the lid of the 
fish-kettle got upon my arm as a shield. But these days are past— 
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ay, and the time of romance is almost past. But still there are recol- 
lections that one would not entirely cast aside, and some of these 
are associated with the building represented at the head of this 
chapter — ^the Temple Church. 

Before I say much, however, about the Temple, I must relate to 
you some facts concerning those persons who gave the Temple and 
the Temple Church their notoriety, namely, the Knights Templars. 
They were a celebrated order of knights, which had its origin in the 
crusades. The founders of the order were Hugh de Pagens, God- 




frey de St. Uldeman, and seven other knights, who united, in the 
year 1119, for the protection of the pilgrims on their road to Pales- 
tine. After this, as the society gained accession of numbers, its 
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object became the defence of the Christian faith and of the Holy 
Sepulchre against the Saracens. The knights took vows of chastity, 
of perfect obedience to their superior, and of poverty, and lived at 
first on the alms of the Christian lords in Palestine. King Baldwin 
II., of Jerusalem, gave them an abode in that city, on the east of the 
site of the Jewish Temple ; hence they received the name of Tem- 
plars. 

The order of Templars had several different classes, consisting of 
Knights, Squires, and Servitors ; to which were added Priests, Chap- 
lains, and Clerks. All wore a distinguishing badge or costume. 
The superior members had white, the servitors gray or black gowns ; 
The knights wore, beside their armour, simple white Cloaks, adorned 
with large blood-red crosses, to signify that they were to shed their 
blood in the service of the church. 

The various officers of the order were chosen by the assembled 
** Chapters," and the Grand Master ranked as a sovereign. Their 
possessions, gradually augmented by rich members, at last became 
so enormousi that more than one foreign potentate thirsted to pos- 
sess it. The principal part of their possessions were in France ; 
most of the knights were also French, and the Grand Master was 
usually of that nation. Its members were devoted to the order by 
body and soul, and their entrance into it was supposed to sever them 
from all the ties of life or the world. No one had any private pro- 
perty ; the order supported all. 

If my young friends diligently read history, they will find, that as 
want and poverty have excited men and nations to exertion, and led 
them to power and greatness, so wealth and luxury have depraved 
and ruined them. So it was with the Templarn ; as they became 
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rich they grew lax in their discipline, and cared little about the ob^^ 
jects for which their brotherhood was originally founded. Most a/* 
the knights cared more for their worldly possessions than for the 
Holy Sepulchre ; and many of them aspired to join in the councils 
of kings and princes, to rule states, and to govern empires. These 
aspirations, together with the mystery which hung over the order, in 
consequence of their secret meetings, together with its rising power 
and wealth, influenced both the jealousy and cupidity of Philip, 
King of France ; who, bavixig summoned the Grand Master, Molay, 
with sixty of the principal knights, to hjs court, suddenly arrested 
them ; and having removed his court into the Temple, the resi- 
dence of the Grand Master in Paris, he ordered the trial of the 
knights to be commenced, without delay, by his confessor, called 
William of Paris, Archbishop of Sens. 

All people — that is to say all wicked people — when they do wrong, 
generally pay a mock homage to virtue. So Philip pretended that 
he seized upon the wealth of tlie Templars for the good of their souls. 
It was, therefore, necessary that he should show that the souls of his 
victims were in a very perilous state. He, therefore, being deter- 
mined to destroy the order, for the sake of getting possession of their 
wealth, employed the Dominicans, their bitter enemies, to draw up 
articles of accusation against them. By means of the most horrid 
tortures, confessions of crimes, which had never been committed, 
were extorted from the prisoners. They were accused of idolatry, 
sorcery, and infidelity ; and, to prove the charges, those who obsti- 
nately denied them, were put to a cruel death ; while those who ad- 
mitted the truth of the allegations were only punished by losing 
their revenues. 
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At first the Pope, Clement V., opposed this crael persecution ; 
but Philip, by the promise of part of their wealth, soon prevailed 
upon him to join him in his cruelty. Two cardinals were sent to 
take part in the examinations at Paris, in order to impart a more 
legal appearance to the procedure, and to sanctify the transactions. 
The Archbishop of Sens immediately burnt alive fifty-four knights 
who had denied every crime of which they were accused. In other 
dioceses of France scores were treated in the same way ; while their 
wealth fell into the coffers of the king. The other princes of I'^urope, 
seeing so much was to be got by their destruction, took the hint 
Charles of Sicily and Provence imitated Philip, and shared the 
booty with the Pope ; who, when all had been taken from them that 
could be taken, solemnly abolished the order. 

The last victims to this mercenary cruelty were the Grand Master, 
Molay, and Guido, the Grand Prior of Normandy, who were burnt 
alive at Paris, in March, 1314. But, at the stake, these two men 
are reported to have cited, in a most solemn manner, from the midst 
of the flames, Philip and Clement to appear before the judgment seat 
of God within a year. And the Pope died April the 19th, in the 
same year ; and the King November the 29th. So, after all, you 
see this wickedness did not prosper. 

The Temple, in Fleet Street, was the palace or mansion of this 
order. They had formerly a house in Holborn, but removed here 
about the beginning of the reign of Edward the Second. Upon the 
dissolution of this order in England, which happened without any of 
the atrocities attending it in other countries, the Temple fell to the 
crown, and was granted by King Edward to the Earl of Lancaster. 
King Edward III. granted the building to the Knights Hospitallers of 
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St. John of Jerusalem, and they soon afterwards gave it up to cer- 
tain professors of the Law. 

The main ornament of the Temple, and indeed the most ancient 
architectural feature in the Metropolis, is the church, which, during 
last year (1842), has been restored and beautified. A portion of 
this edifice appears to have been erected in the twelfth century. The 
following is a sketch of part of the interior. 




The body, or the eastern part of the church, appears to have been 
built about the year 1240. The church itself very nearly fell a 
sacrifice to the great fire of 1666. It was the stone work of this 
building by which the flames were first effectually arrested. It suf- 
fered much injury, however, in 1695, firom another fire, which de- 
stroyed a considerable part of the Temple. But, at the present time, 
it stands again in its architectural glory ; and should any of my 
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country friends come to London I hope they will not omit going to 
see it. 

As this is Christmas time, I cannot help telling you of the festi- 
vities formerly observed on Christmas Day in the Inner Temple. 
Service being ended in the church, the gentlemen present repaired 
into the hall, and breakfasted on brawn, mustard, and malmsey. 
" At ihe first course at dinner was served a large and fine boar's 
hedde on a silver platter, with minstralsye." This custom is still 
observed at Queen's College, Oxford, in commemoration of an act 
of valour performed by a student, who, while reading " Aristotle," 
in the Forest of Shotover, was, for the wicked sin of considering 
reading a bore, attacked by a boar. The Prions beast came open- 
mouthed upon the youth, like a Proctor ; who, however, very cou- 
rageously, and with a happy presence of mind, or absence of mind, 
rammed into the jaws of the beast the black letter volume, crying, 
** Graecum est " fairly choaking the Savage with the Sage. 

I shall now give you a few verses. 

On tJu tiffo figures of a Horte and iMtnb otter the Inner Temple Hall 



As by the Templars holds you go, 

The horse and lamb display d, 
In onblematic figures show 

The merits of their trade • 
That clients may infer from thence 

How just is their profession ; 
The lamb sets forth their innocence, 

The horse their expedition 
'* O happy Britons, happy isle," 

Let foreign nations say, 
" Where you get justice without guile, 

And law without delay." 



ANSWER. 

Deluded men, these holds forego. 

Nor trust such cunning elves ; 
These artful emblems lead to show 

Their clients, not themselves ; 
'Tis all a trick— these are but shams 

By which they mean to cheat you; 
For, have a care, yon are the lambs. 

And they the wolves that eat you. 
Nor let the thoughts of " no delay," 

To those their courts misguide you ; 
You are the showy horse, and they 

The jockeys that will ride you. 
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Most of you have heard and read something ahout the alligator, 
but you do not know so much of his private character as Peter 
Parley. Wherever your old friend goes he keeps his eyes and ears 
open ; for the more he studies the works of God Almighty the more 
he sees to admire in them. But there are some who see and hear as 
much as he does, without retaining anything of it for the benefit of 
others. They are like the camera obscura, that gives a pretty re- 
flection of the object for the moment, but does not preserve one trace 
of what has passed before its mirror. But, in my opinion, a man's 
mind ought to be like the wonderful Daguerreotype, and not only 
receives, but retain a vivid impression of all that may interest or 
instruct him. 

The form of the alligator is too well known to require much de- 
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scription. Its size, when it leaves the egg, is very diminutive ; but 
its growtH is rapid, and in a few years it attains a length of eight or 
ten feet. But this is far from being its largest size. It is some- 
tu]3es met with more than twenty-five feet long ; and I have heard 
of some that were as much as forty feet, but for this I do not vouch. 
It is not found in oold clunates ; I believe it is very seldom met 
with outside the tropics* Both the eastern and western hemispheres 
possess this gigantic and terrible creature; and in many hot coun- 
tries it is found in incredible numbers.. It is never met with but in 
low, swampy situations, and its favourite haunts are slow, muddy 
rivers, and extensive reedy marshes, where pools of water abound. 
In some of the American rivers the alligators are so numerous as to 
disturb the rest of the sailors navigating them, by their bellowing, 
which is said to be very much like that of a bull. 

In the islands of the Indian Archipelago they are found in great 
numbers, and are frequently himted by large bodies of men called 
out for that purpose. They are killed with spears; and Captain 
Basil Hall, who was present at one of these hunts, say-s that some 
hundreds were killed in a single day. In the Ganges, and other 
laige rivers of India, they are very plentiful ; and, after the great 
floods in the rainy season, may often be seen on the banks, feasting 
on the carcases of the animals that have been drowned. 

In the Island of Madagascar alligators are so numerous in some of 
the rivers, that they often destroy bufGEdoes as they are swimming 
across ; fox their strength is great enough to enable them to drag a 
buffalo under water and swim away with it to their den. They 
usually choose, for a home, the undermined bank of some river, 
where the roots of the trees that shade it prevent the earth from 
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falling in. Here they lie in wait for their prey, and here they de- 
vour it after they have caught it. 

They manifest a great deal of cunning in a variety of ways, and 
often act in concert in a surprising manner. A numher of alligators 
will sometimes join in a fishing party, and this is their mode of 
proceeding. One party goes up the course of the river, and the 
others arrange themselves across in some suitahle spot. Tliose which 
have gone up the river then swim down the stream, lashing their 
tails, and making a great noise, and thus drive the fish towards their 
confederates. The poor fidi, seeing no way of escape, swim hack- 
wards and forwards hetween their enemies, the space hecoming more 
and more confined as the two parties approach each other. At each 
effort that the fish make to pass, many of them are gulped down hy 
their voracious foes, who continue their hlockade as long as there is 
prey enough to recompense their trouhle. They also lay wait on 
the hanks of rivers, among the reeds or mud, and are as crafty and 
cautious in their movements as a cat. When an unlucky dog comes 
to drink, or a child to hathe, it often happens that they are snapped 
up hy these hungry monsters. 

A most wonderful instance of escape from an alligator occurred 
in Madagascar a few years ago. A woman went to fetch water 
from a river and was seized hy an alligator, who, not heing very 
hungry, swam off with her to his den, which was under the roots of 
a large tree. Although suffering from the gripe of the monster, and 
excessively terrified, the woman retained her consciousness, and had 
sufiSicient presence of mind to profit hy the circumstances that fol- 
lowed. When the creature arrived at the entrance of his den, seve- 
ral others, that had seen his good fortune in securing such a prey. 
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came up, and he, losing his hold of the woman, turned to repel the 
intruders. A terrible conflict ensued, during which the woman got 
as &r into the den as she could. Presently she heard a great tram- 
pling overhead, and the moment after the two hind feet of a bullock 
broke through the earth. The bullock dragged out its legs imme- 
diately, and left a hole, through which the woman made her way 
out of the frightM situation in which she was immured. The 
herdsmen of the oxen that were thus providentially passing, showed 
her every kindness, and in a short time she recovered from her 
wounds. 

When the natives of Madagascar are going to cross a river they 
always employ conjurers, in order to charm away the alligators. 
The means employed are generally e£Scacious; and it requires no 
conjuror to suppose that the firing of guns, and beating the water 
with long rods, should have the effect of frightening away the alli- 
gators. Yet these people are so stiperstitious that they attribute the 
effect produced to supernatural power, instead of attributing it to its 
simple and natural cause. 

The strength of the alligator is very great. I will give you an 
instance of this. 

About thirty-five years ago a planter, who resided in one of the 
Sechelles Islands, called La Digue, found several turtles turned on 
their backs in a marsh in which he was shooting. He at once sup- 
Dosed that this must be the resort of some runaway slaves, and 
mentioned it to his neighbours, who agreed to watch, in order to 
catch them. One day, as one of the party was on the look out, he 
saw, not a maroon negro, but an enormous alligator, come floun- 
dering through the reeds and mud, and take a position among the 
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long grass, where he could not be perceived from the sea. He had 
not waited long before a turtle came on shore to lay her eggs. The 
alligator darted upon her, and, seizing her in his capacious jaws, 
carried her off with the greatest ease, though she weighed nearly 
three hundred weight. The planter now ran and summoned his 
comrades, who, assembling a numerous party, well armed, soon dis- 
lodged the monster from his lurking place, and slaughtered him. 
This terrible creature measured more than twenty-five feet in length. 
The instinct which directed him how to bring the turtles into such a 
state as to enable him to devour them is very remarkable. While 
living, the shell would have offered too much resistance to his teeth, 
strong as they were, to overcome ; but, when a little putrid, the 
under shell became soft enough to allow of his gnawing through it. 

Another instance of the amazing power of the alligator, and I 
have done. 

A party of Frenchmen were crossing a river in Madagascar, and 
one of them was seized by an alligator and torn completely in halves. 
The upper part of the body was thrown on shore, a distance of 
nearly twenty feet ! It may appear surprising, as the teeth of the 
alligator are not formed for cutting, how it can sever a limb, or even 
a body, in this way. .My little readers know very well that if they 
cut notches round a thick stick, and then give it a smart blow, it 
will break ; it is in this manner that the alligator divides his prey. 
The teeth notch it, and, by a swing of the powerfiil tail, the division 
of a very strong and thick body is easily effected. 
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THE WONDERS OF EGYPT. 

I TOLD you something of the wonderful remains of ancient art to be 
seen in the land of Egypt in my book, entitled ** The Wonders of 
Art, Ancient and Modem." I have also said something on the same 
subject in a former volume of this work. You may have learned, 
from what I have said, that the Egyptians of old were in the habit 
of recording the events of their history on the ceilings and walls of 
their temples, tombs, and public buildings. They had no books ; 
and we have no reason to think that they related their past history 
in ballad or verse of any kind, which could be handed down by 
memory from father to son,, like the ancient Greeks and our own 
countrymen many ages ago. The priests seem to have been the per- 
sons whose duty it was to keep an account of such events as were 
thought worthy of being remembered, and to have notices of them 
preserved, in some way, on their buildings, as I have said. 

This was done in various modes, sometimes in sculpture and some- 
times by paintings on the inside of the walls of buildings. They had 
several curious kinds of alphabets, some of which have been called, 
in modem times, hieroglyphics, or, the sacred characters ; and the 
right mode of reading them has given rise to much discussion 
amongst learned men. These characters are generally intermixed 
with rude and very badly drawn pictures of remarkable events, which 
they appear intended to* explain. One of these pictures has lately 
been discovered on the inside of a tomb near Grand Cairo, which has 
ipterested me so much that I have determined to. show you a copy of 

c 
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part of it. The wfade of it has not been copied, but as it has 
been described you will easily be able to judge of what the whole 
must be. 

The tomb in which it exists appears to contaiB the body of the 
«rovernor of Goshen, who lived about 1700 years before Christ. 
You know, from the Bible, that Gk>8hen was that part of the land of 
Egypt which Pharaoh gave to Joseph for his father and mother to 
dwell in (Genesis vi. 6). The subject of the picture is supposed, 
by some learned men, to be Joseph introducing his relatives to the 
governor of Groshen, to whom he is presenting a letter from Pharaoh^ 
which directs the governor to take care of them. 




In this is really the subject of the picture ; the figure holding the 
letter from Pharaoh, in his hand, is Joseph, and he is followed by an 
attendant dressed in nearly the same manner, supposed to be the 
master of the house, or steward, mentioned in Genesis xliv. 4 ; for 
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sucli an officer seems to have constantly attended the great men 
amongst the Egyptians. Both Joseph and his attendant have the 
dark complexions with which the Egyptians represented themselves ; 
and it seems likely that Joseph had at this time become entirely 
naturalized, and was considered as an Egyptian. They also wear 
large curled wigs, like the one in the British Museum, which has 
been so wonderfully preserved. This sort of wig was a mark of 
office like the wigs of our judges. Immediately in front of Joseph 
is one of his brethren, with a light complexion, a beard, and the same 
cast of features which at this day distinguishes the Jews. He is lead- 
ing a kind of antelope, which is now found in the Holy Land. 



<^^^V^ 




In the next portion are five more of the brethren ; one of them is 
leading an antelope of another sort, but which, like the firsts is pe- 
culiar to the Holy Land and Syria. The ass is carrying a finely- 
ornamented pannier, containing two children, which are probably 

c 2 
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Judah's. You will observe that the brethren seem all to be well 
dressed, and to have the same cast of features. Two of them are 
carrymg bottles of skin at their backs, which travellers in the east 
are obliged to take with them to secure a supply of water. 




Here you see two more brethren, one armed with a bow and the 
other carrying a sort of harp. What the ass is carrying I cannot 
tell you. In front of him are four women, the wives of some of the 
brethren, with richly-ornamented gowns, boots, and curious head, 
dresses. Before them is little Benjamin, carrying a spear. Perhaps 
it will occur to you that be here appears to be much shorter than he 
ought to be, as he must at the time have been above twenty years 
old. But in these rude drawings, where the features are so roughly 
represented, you must remember that the artist had no mode of re- 
presenting his being the youngest but by diminishing his height. 

The other part of the picture^ which has not been copied, repre- 
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sents the governor of Goshen receiving Joseph with due respect, as 
being a very great man, and several more men and women. 

The Egyptian artists seem to have had no knowledge of what is 
now called perspective and grouping. Whatever they represent they 
almost always put the figures in a long row, as you see them here ; 
so that you need not wonder to see Joseph so far away from where 
the governor must be sitting, although each appears as if he were in 
the immediate presence of the other. 

As I do not wish to pass off anything as certainly true which is 
only conjecture, I will again remind you that the subject of this 
curious picture is very uncertain ; though it seems very probable 
that it is what I have described to you. 

There are several learned men now busily engaged in investigat- 
ing the antiquities of Egypt ; and, from what they have made out, I 
have collected some other curious particulars, of which I hope to 
give you an account at some ^ture time. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MATURIN. 
by reuben ramble. 

Dear Peter Parley, 
When I was on a visit to one of our colonies, where there were for- 
merly many slaves imported, I met with one whose adventures 
interested me so much, that I dare say your little readers will find 
amusement in my recital of them. He was an old man, quite hlack, 
and his woolly hair was nearly white, as well as his beard, forming a 
strange contrast with his black skin. He had been very strong and 
active in his youth, and had for many years been the head man in 
the gang of slaves in which he worked. But he was now old and 
feeble, and his back was much bent, through the many long days 
during which he had worked in a stooping posture. His spirit, 
however, was unbroken ; and he was not only fond of talking over 
the adventures of his by-gone days, but delighted in assembling 
young people around him, to dance to the sound of the bobre,* an 
instrument on which he excelled. He was employed as watchman 
on an estate I used often to pass ; and as we became very friendly, 
he related to me the history of his life, nearly as follows : — 



* The bobre is an African instrument, made of a bow, about fiye feet long, 
with a hollow gourd or cocoa-nut shell at one end, over which a wire, or piece of 
hard-twisted cord is strained. It is played upon by a little Ftick, to one end of 
which is fastened a small calabash containing some peas. 
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*' 1 was bom near the Lake of Maravi, where the elephant and 
the lion are as easy to find as the hare and the partridge are here ; 
and where the guipea-fowl and the antelope are as common as spar- 
rows and rabbits. My father was a famous warrior, and one of the 
first things I remember was his returning from a battle with the 
Namaquas, and bringing me a string of beads that he had taken firom 
the neck of one of their chiefs that he had killed. I was much 
pleased with this, and longed for the time when I should go with him 
to the wars, and get fine things for myself. I was one of five children, 
of whom three were girls. These used to help my mother cultivate 
the garden and dress the food, while 1 and my brother fished, or 




e=r 



caught birds, or amused ourselves with the other boys of our village 
in running races, wrestling, or throwing the spear. 1 was soon dis- 
tinguished in these exercises, as well as in swimming ; and as I be- 
came more expert and stronger in the use of the bow and spear, I 
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persuaded my &ther to take me with liim to a grand hunting match, 
where I first saw the lion and the leopard killed. There were many 
hundreds of men and boys collected, and while the men watched for 
cne game as it started from the jungle, the boys were ready to hand 
the arrows or spears as they wanted them. I was standing near my 
father, when I noticed something moving among the long grass, and 
had hardly time to point it out to him when a lioness sprang out, 
and, seizing my father by the side, ran off with him into the bush. 
I snatched up the bow which he let fall, and, taking an arrow from 
the quiver I carried, followed to the thicket where I saw the lioness 
enter. She was growling fiercely over my father, and was too busy 
to attend to me. 

And now my heart beat with the hope of delivering my father. 
I drew the bow with all my strength, and, aiming at the crea- 
side, sent the arrow almost through her. She gave a terrible 
roar, and a spring that made me tremble, and fell without mov- 
ing again. I could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw what I had 
done. My first act was to run to my father and raise him. His side 
was terribly torn, but his hurts were not dangerous ; and he declared 
that he would have borne ten times as much to see his son act with 
such courage and promptitude as I had done. He caressed me 
fondly, and, taking off his cutlass, that had been given him by a 
white man for a prisoner that he had taken in war, presented it to 
me before all our neighbours. During the three days that this hunt- 
ing lasted we killed three lions and five leopards, besides many 
antelopes and baboons. When we returned to the villa^ we were 
received with much joy, and I was carried on a litter, made of 
branches of trees, with the skin of the lioness spread imder me ; and 
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one of the head men of the place declared how bravely I had acted, 
and called upon all the other boys of the village to imitate my ex- 
ample. 

A few days after this a council was held, and it was there decided 
that I should be admitted to the rank of a man. One of the old chiefs 
said, ' Though his beard does not yet appear, and his body is not yet 
so large as his father's, not one of us could have showed more cou- 
rage than he has ; let us therefore acknowledge him as a man, and 
put upon him the marks that only men may bear.' The doctor of 
the village then came forward, and, taking out of his bag the neces- 
sary implements, the principal of which were shark's teeth, my father 
and another threw me on the ground, and held me firmly. The doc- 
tor then began cutting my forehead from the roots of the hair to the 
end of the nose, leaving about half an inch of skin between each cut, 
and turning in the edges with the point of a leopard's claw, so as to 
cause the skin to show scars, as you see. This caused me great pain ; 
but I was too proud to cry out, for there was not one in our village 
who had been permitted to receive this honour at so early an age. 
When that operation was finished I was allowed to rise, and was 
complimented on the firmness with which I had borne it. 

For many days following I had a similar task to undergo, till all 
these marks that you see (showing the rows of lumps all along the 
nose, and the temple bones, and many stars and lines on the -arms 
and chest) were completed, and I had then only to have my teeth 
cut, to be considered as a perfect man.* This, however, was de- 

* Several of the African tribes have the front teeth cut like the teeth of a saw. 
The only xeason they give for so strange a fashion is that they may be like others. 
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ieiired till I should distinguish myself in some other expedition ; and 
as an elephant hunt was to take place very soon, it was decided that 
I should accompany that party, in order to prove my right to all the 
honours of manhood. 

The time that intervened appeared to me very tedious, for I no 
longer deigned to join in the sports of boyhood : and some of the 
men regarded me with a degree of jealousy that would not permit 
me to smoke with them. My mother and sisters did all in their 
power to amuse and please me, and predicted my speedy retirni 
with yet greater honours -than I had gained. At length the pre- 
parations were complete, and we set qIF on the wished-for expedition. 
Our scouts had brought us the intelligence that a herd of elephants 
had been seen feeding on the side of a mountain at a few hours* dis- 
tance ; whither we accordingly bent our steps, observing a profound 
silence. Our arrows were all prepared with the poison of the puff 
adder, so that the least wound would prove fatal. As we walked 
stealthily forwards, we began to hear the crashing of the branches, 
and the noise made by the elephants as they beat their food against 
their forelegs, to clean it from dust or insects. And now we had to 
observe the greatest caution. We at once changed our direction, 
making a long round, in order to come upon the elephants against 
the wind, as they would otherwise smell us, and take the alarm. 
We crept onwards with the greatest caution, stealing from one tree 
to another, till our principal marksmen were near enough to shoot. 
While we were waiting the favourable moment for this, I saw the 
huge creatures feeding and caressing their young ones, of which there 
were several in the herd, that consisted altogether of seventeen. 
They thought themselves in perfect security. The next moment 
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what a change ! Fire arrows had taken effect among them ; and, 
with upraised trunks, and flapping ears, and brandished tails, they 
were rushing towards our ambush. The head chief of our nation 
was discoverfd by an immense male, that had been struck by an 
arrow. He had scarcely time to fly when the enraged beast was 
close upon him. As he passed the tree behind which I was hidden, 




I drew the cutlass — my Other's gift — and, with one well-aimed 
blow, cut the tendon of the hind leg of the elephant, who fell with a 
tremendous shock, utterly unable to recover himself. But I had no 
time to rejoice in my prowess. The mate of the elephant I had 
overthrown was seeking her companion, and I had hardly time to 
take shelter in a large tree before she was on the spot. She caressed 
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him most tenderly with her trunks and endeavoured to help him to 
rise, and, finding her efforts useless, moaned most piteously. The 
poison was beginning to take effect on the male ; and, as he felt the 
pain occasioned by it, his cries were distressing, and rendered doubly 
so by the anguish of his faithful miate, who would not leave him, but 
continued her efforts to relieve his sufferings* Proud as I was of 
my day's achievement, I could not help regretting the pain I had 
caused, especially when the noble brute, in dying, turned his eyes 
on me. I shall never forget that look. The female seemed per- 
fectly frantic with rage and grief; she tore up the earth with her 
tusks, and butted against the tree in which I had taken refuge with 
such violence as almost to dislodge me. She was so much occupied 
with the death of her mate that she did not heed the approach of two 
of our party^ who thus got a good shot at her ; and one poisoned 
arrow pirrced her trunk, while another lodged in one eye. Half 
maddened with rage and pain, she rushed forwards with so much 
impetuosity, that she fell over the prostrate body of her dead com- 
rade, and, ere she could rise, was hamstrung by the swords of the 
hunters, who then left her to die from the effects of the venom of 
their arrows. 

I now descended &om my perch, and our band soon assembled in 
order to cut off the tails of our victims, to be used as charms against 
witchcraft, and to take the tusks to barter for salt and cotton cloth, 
with the tribes living near the sea -coast. 

As soon as the chief, whose life I had saved, rejoined the party, 
he presented me with the tusks of the largest elephant that had fallen 
that day ; and acknowledged, in the presence of all the hunters, that 
it was to my courage he owed his existence. We next cut off the 
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feet and trunks of our game — they being the most delicate parts — 
and set off on our return to the village. The women were speedily 
set to work to prepare ovens for baking our feast ; and when it was 
prepared, the chief bade his favourite wife present me with the 
largest portion, acknowledging, in the presence of all the tribe, how 
much he was indebted to me. You may suppose I was proud 
enough. There was not a young man in the village who had so dis- 
tinguished himself. 

The following day was fixed for the final ceremony of the full 
initiation into the ranks of manhood ; and, before daylight, I was 
impatiently waiting the assembling of our elders and chiefs. Soon 
after sun-rise they began to gather ; and the priests first came for- 
ward to try, by their charms, whether it was a lucky day for the 
ceremony. Several fowls were killed, and the examination of their 
entrails having proved satisfactory, a large bowl of milk was poured 
upon the ground, and three balls of maize fiour were given me to 
swallow. I then laid down, the eldest man in the village supporting 
my head between his knees ; and the priests, taking each a sharp 
stone, began rubbing away my teeth, refreshing themselves and me, 
fr6m time to time, by draughts of palm wine, of which the company 
also largely partook. About noon the affair was completed, and I 
was regularly entered as a man in the tribe, and allowed my full 
share of game or plunder. The first use I made of my newly- 
acquired dignity was to purchase myself a wife with the tusks that 
the chief had given me ; and as these were very large, and I was an 
object of admiration among all the girls of the village, on account of 
my prowess, I had no difiiculty in obtaining the fattest and finest 
young woman of the tribe. 
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I set to work to build myself a hut, and in a few days had as 
comfortable a dwelling as any of my neighbours. My wife was in- 
dustrious and good-tempered, and we lived very happily together, 
except for the envy of some of my former companions, who were 
jealous that I, though younger than they, should enjoy so much 
honour, while they were still regarded as boys. In several hunting 
expeditions, after my marriage, 1 was very successful, and had soon 
gathered a good quantity of skins, besides some ivory and ostrich 
feathers. My father and mother were proud of me, and the ancients 
of the village spoke of me as one likely to be the richest man in our 
tribe ; for no chase was undertaken in which I did not bear a part. 
My wife used to encourage me by her praises, and thus stimulated 
me to still greater exertions, while she attached me more strongly to 
herself. 




The iiippoputamus, or River Hoi>e. 



One day she returned from our rice ground with the rest of the 
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Sy WTtnging their hands, and exdauning that our hopes of 
barrest were gone. A herd of river horses had passed through our 
plantations, and left nothing hut trampled mud where our hlooming 
crops were growing but yesterday. I seized my bow and arrows, 
and, calling upon all the men of the village to follow me, made at 
once for the river. We easily traced the hippopotami to the water's 
edge, but there we were at £Eiult. Some proposed returning, and 
giving up the pursuit ; but I would not hear of this. * Let some,' 
said I, ' go up the stream, while others go down its bank, and we 
shall surely find our spoilers. Then, leaving some to watch their 
motions, let the others assemble and lay wait for them at night, 
when they will again come ashore to feed.* 

This counsel was followed, and we separated, after agreeing 
upon the signals by which our discoveries should be communicated 
to each other. It fell to my lot to go up the stream, and I was ac- 
companied by one of the best hunters of our tribe. He had often 
hunted the hippopotamus before, and told me we must observe the 
greatest caution, as, although so strong and fierce when provoked, it 
is a very shy and wary animal. We therefore kept at some distance 
from the banks of the river, only taking care to have a good view of 
it as we passed along. After walking above an hour in perfect si- 
lence, I began to grow impatient, when my companion, touching my 
arm, pointed before to a bend in the river. I only saw a few bub- 
bles on the surface, and was going to speak, but hastily pressing his 
finger on my lips, he again pointed, and I saw a huge black head 
rise for a moment above the water, and then disappear. I was im- 
mediately dispatched to 'give notice to our fellows, while my more 
experienced companion waited to watch our game. I rapidly re- 
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traced my steps, and soon communicated the welcome tidings of our 
success. Armed with strong lances, and provided with torches made 
of dried cocoa-nut leaves, we advanced in pursuit of our scout, and 
soon found the signal agreed on, indicating that we were to place 
ourselves in close ambush along the margin of the river, on the oppo- 
site side of which were the rice grounds of a neighbouring village. 
As it wanted some hours to sunset, and we knew the hippopotami 
would not leave the river till night, with the exception of two, who 
kept watch, we all lay down to sleep." 

I will give you the end of Maturin's narrative next month. 
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BLIND MAN S BUFF. 

Blind man's buff is a capital game, and I have played it many a 
time ; and now I can no longer play it with satisfaction to myself, 
for fear of a broken nose, yet I can sit, and often do sit, by the hour 
together, to see others play, just as you see me in the picture. 

Should any of my readers not know how to play this game I will 
tell them. Their first object must be, should they play in a room, 
to remove out of the way all tables, chairs, stools, and everything 
else likely to cause " huffy ** to stumble or fall. Next, let every one 
button his garments close about him; then draw lots for "buffy." 
The lad upon whom the lot falls must be securely blind-folded, and 
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he must not hold up his head, so that he can see under the hand- 
kerchief, by looking down by the side of his nose. Everything being 
thus prepared, each one may distribute himself, and let loose "bufiy.** 

The object of this game is to accustom the ear to calculate dis- 
tances and sounds, and *' buffy " must make up for the loss of his 
eyes by the double use of his ears. He must be, too, as vigilant 
as a cat to steal cream, and as lively as a young kitten. But he 
must be cautious in his movements, and yet make them quick and 
sudden ; and should he go slap against the wall now and then he 
must not mind it. 

The players, for their parts, must vary their positions, their paces, 
the noise of their feet, or of their voices ; they must make a scratch 
at one place and glibly move to another as quick as thought ; but 
they must not put out their legs to throw " buffy " down, as that 
would be cruel and treacherous. 

When "buflfy" eatches a player he must hold him fast, and he 
becomes ''buffy" in his turn; and so on till all the players are 
caught. Should a boy, who has been " huffy,*' be caught a second 
time, he is not to be '* huffy" again, but must stand out, and, at the 
end of the game, pay a forfeit. 

Sometimes very curious affairs take place at this sport. On one 
occasion, many years ago, as Peter Parley was on a visit to a farmer 
in Suffolk, during the harvest time — ^and a merry and jovial time it 
was — among other sports blind man's buff was proposed ; and one of 
the gawkeys was speedily blinded, with a determination, on his part, 
to kiss every girl who fell into his hands. For some time the sport 
coptinued, and the girls ran about, first out of one kitchen into the 
other, ** buffy" becoming bolder and bolder evejy moment; and as 
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his rage increased upon not making a capture, he at last hecame des- 
perate. 

" I'll have one presently," said he, and made a lounge. But no, 
the girls flitted like shadows. Again — but no more success. He 
heard them in the passage leading to the dairy ; he followed valiantly ; 
the girls squeaked. He reached the dairy ; with arms spread he ran 
towards one, as he thought, and clasped her round the waist, with — 
" Now I've got you." 

A loud laugh hurst from all the players and spectators, for Gawkey 
had embraced a dead pig, which had been hungup by the heels, with 
a basin duly set for his nose to bleed in. The dairy-maids, at the 
instant " huffy found/' poured a dish of skimmed milk upon his 
head, as a reward for his bravery ; and the umpires of the game de- 
clared he should forfeit a gallon of strong ale for *' kissing a dead 
pig" instead of a maiden. 

Then, during Christmas holidays, do not forget '* blind man's 
buff; " Christmas is not Christmas without it ; and those that are 
fond of a romp, and do not mind a tumble, will enter into it heartily, 
and, I trust, good humouredly ; for, remember, next to fair play, is 

GOOD TEMPER. 
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A CHINESE STORY. 

TO BE THOUGHT OVER AT THE DINNER TABLE. 

Plate o thou reasonest well. — addison. 

Perhaps some of my young friends have read my " Tales about 
China and the Chinese ; " if they have they will have obtained some 
information respecting the manners and customs of that extraordi- 
nary people, and be better able to understand the tale which I am 
about to relate. It is the story of a Plate. I dare say many little 
boys and girls, after having taken their places at their papa's table, 
during that long Jive minutes which elapses before the grace is said 
(as I hope it is at all times) and the dinner is served up, have 
(should they be so humble as to dine off blue and white china) puz- 
zled themselves not a little concerning the pictorial representation to 
be found in the " willow pattern." 

But perhaps my readers scarcely know what is meant by the " wil- 
low pattern," therefore I must inform them. It is that particular 
kind of pattern in which is depicted, in all the variety of colours 
which blue and white can make, several objects, which need some 
more particular description. 

First, then, to begin with the lower part of tne plat^ : there is, 
on the right hand, a Chinese temple, with a large tree without any 
leaves, bearing prodigious fruit, which, according to the size of the 
figures, must be at least as large as balloons. The number of these 
pomes are exactly thirty-one,corresponding to the number of days in 
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the Chinese montlu Ton see thmt lidiiiid tliis temple, on the right, 
and shaded with trees, besring Uossoms without leares, is a small 
mansion. To the left of the temple is a wtUov-tiee, bearing four 
bon^is, with three pendant brandies from each. Ovenhadowed by 
this. tree is a bridge with three ardies and three figures of men, the 
middle one somewhat laiger than the other two. Before them is a 
tomb, with a yew-tree growing over it. Above the bridge, and a 
9maU degree out of perspective, is a boat, with a figure in it, rowing, 
but also casting his eyes upwards at two birds or doves, which ap- 
pear meeting, as if to kiss each other. Below them is another man- 
sion ; and at the lowest part of the plate is a zig-zag fence or paling. 

Now every part of this picture is an illustration of the story I am 
about to tell you, vhich, as you may observe, comprehends the 
earth, air, and sky ; and has to do with the social condition, the 
religious customs, manners, and habits of the Chinese. 

And now to begin my story. He-hau was a mandarin of some 
note. He was remarkable for his love of justice and the strictness 
of his discipline towards offenders. Being himself an honest man, 
he rarely made excuses for the misdeeds of others ; and, after taking 
great care in the investigation of all cases brought before him, he 
punished the delinquents with the utmost severity. He would allow 
no excuses ; and having a clear head, he was not to be misled by 
what is called '^ special pleading." He never went to sleep on the 
bench ; and, what was more extraordinary in China, he was not to 
be bribed. 

The fame of He-hau*s impartiality had spread far and wide ; and 
being a man of considerable wealth, there were a great many of his 
expectants who published to the world, on all times and occasions, 
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his superior wisdom. His opinions were considered to be almost as 
good as ready-made written law ; his notions were as oracles, to be 
implicitly followed; and his acts were continually lauded to the 
skies ; so that when He-hau did make a mistake, the glory of uni- 
versal approbation entirely prevented its being taken any notice of. 
In short, He-hau might have stolen a horse, or cheated his next- 
door neighbour out of his birth -right, and not have been detected. 

But, as it 
frequently hap- 
pens in thiEJ 
world, He-hau, 
although a mi- 
racle of wis- 
dom, and a liv- 
ing personifi- 
cation of jus- 
tice — althougl t 
his word wufs 
law, and th(^ 
wave of his 
hand as good 
as a lecture 
upon ethics , 
Mr. He- 
hau, in ^_., 

one particular point, resembled that animal to which his name 
seemed to correspond ; he was, in short, although a wise man, a very 
fooJJsh father. 
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He-hau had two sons, twifu^ Fo-fi and Fo-fum* Fo*fi was the 
elder, being exactly three seconds and three quarters older than his 
brother. The day of thdr birth was a day of extraordinary rejoicing ; 
and when the first year of their existence had expired, He^hau called 
all his friends and neighbours together to a great feast, and in the 
midst of it brought his offspring forward, which he presented in due 
form. While Hi-ho, his wife, sat in all the pride of exultation and 
kissed her children again and again. 

Fo-fi showed a spirit, as it is called, from his earliest years, and 
Fo-fitm was determined not to be outdone by his brother. So when 
Fo-fi took occasion to gratify the company, by squeezing his papa's 
nose with the chopsticks, Ffhfum caught hold of him by his long 
tail, and gave a swing behind the chair chat capsized it, and the 
&ther and his two sons were in a moment floundering on the floor, 
covered by such of the eatables and drinkables as partook of the 
shock. A very fine stewed pug puppy, smothered with onion sauCe, 
fell on the rounded stomach of He-hau, instead of tnto it ; and a dish 
of fricasied kittens was thrown upon the embroidered dress of 
Hi-ho. 

Mrs. He-hau, or Hi-ho, as was her proper name, was so extra- 
ordinarily fond of her children, that she let them do anything they 
liked ; and so the little dears were complete masters of their pa and 
ma by the time they were a twelvemonth old. But being masters of 
their pa and ma was nothing; it was Fo-fi and Fo-fum's good plea- 
sure to be their papa and mamma's tormentors. Practical joking 
was their principal study. It was " good fun " that the twins were 
continually looking out for. So when Fo-fi was busily engaged in 
^'regaling" his papa, during his afternoon's nap, through the key- 
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hole of the door, with the smell of asafoetida, Fo-fum amused his 
mother by tying her foot to the . leg of the table, shouting with de- 
light at the motion which brought down table and porcelain in frag- 
ments on the floor. Some of these practical jokes, as they are 
called, were not attended with many evil consequences, but others 
were ; and as, in time, they extended to others besides their father 
and mother, the evil consequences fell upon Fo-fi and Fo-fum in a 
way somewhat laughable. 

When Fo-fi reached seven years old he was a very smart-looking 
child ; he was rosy in the face, had a quick black eye, a nimble arm, 
a ready leg, and a set of brains ready to conceive mischief. His 
father doated upon him, and could not bear to contradict him, for 
fear it should spoil his temper, as he said ; and his mother feared to 
give him reproof lest it should break his fine spirit. So he was 
as full of impudence as an '* egg is full of meat," and naturally con- 
cluded that he was not bom to be controlled. This was his first 
notion ; and this being thoroughly moulded and settled in his head, 
gave birth to another of equal importance, and kindred with it; 
namely, that he was bom to be a tyrant, and to control others — 
particularly his father and mother. 'Tis true he reflected that his 
physical strength was not equal to theirs, but he knew that his moral 
power was, and that he could make up in cunning what he wanted 
in force ; besides, he had a pair of lungs quite as good, and in etery 
way as pleasant as a symphony of marrow-bones and cleavers, or a 
melody of tea-kettles and saucepans filled with brickbats* These 
lungs were his bellows, in more senses than one ; and when Fo-fi 
wanted anything he knew it was always to be had by a lusty roar 
or bellow, a kicking, and stamping. 
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On one fine evening, after a beautiful day, whicli in the summer 
in China often passes without a cloud, He-hau, his wife, and Master 
Fo-fi, then only three years old, went out for a stroll, to see the sun 
set, and the moon rise^ The sim went down in a golden flood, and 
the glory of the heavens was at first too intent to look at ; but as its 
more dazzling aspect softened down, and its glory and gold tamed 
to the rose-coloured hue that ushered in the evening. Master Fo-fi 
began to whimper, and to look towards the west, and paw his pretty 
little hands up high in the hair, and leap in his nurse's arms, as if 
he had taken an over-dose of whalebone, or some other elastic ma- 
terial. At last, when he could no longer make himself understood, 
he gave a loud cry, and, in pure Chinese, called out, *' Sun, sun, 
Fo-fi play — Fo-fi play ! " ** Bless his dear intelligent little heart," 
said Mrs. Hi-ho, ** he is a sensible child ; how he takes notice of 
the beauties of nature." Fo-fi made another spring, and came 
down with a jerk on his nurse's arm ready to break it, and then 
gave a prodigious kick with his right foot, accompanying the action 
with an expression of "Ball, Ball! Fo-fi play, Fo-fi play!" 
" Dear bless tne," said the nurse, " the pretty dear, he wants the 
sun for a foot-ball — what a pity — what a pity it is." Again Fo-fi 
kicked, squalled, struggled, and roared, fixed his eyes intently on 
the setting orb, cried out with all the eloquence of tears, for the sun, 
which, no doubt, he would have felt great pleasure in kicking from 
one end of the world to the other ; and some terrible catastrophe 
might have happened had not the sun at that moment popped his 
head beneath the horizon, and disappeared for the evening. 

A loud roar followed the sun's departure. Fo-fi tore his bttle 
silken hat, demolished the feathers, put his finger into his nurse's 
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eye, and, taking hold of her nose, which was rather large of its 
kind, hung on like a sailor to a rattling, and kicked and roared till 
he left off from sheer exhaustion. What would have happened I 
know not, but, luckily for the peace of the moment, Mr. He-hau, 
who was a great observer of nature, like his child, and moreover, 
prided himself on having a nack of pacifying children, took Fo-fi 
suddenly out of the arms of his nurse, and, turning his face from 
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west to east, directed his infantine attention to the moon, just then 
rising above the placid lake, beside whose waters they were saun- 
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tering. Fo-fi w^is not over particular as to taste, and he no sooner 
saw the moon rising in soft quiet majesty above the horizon, and 
having often had his attention directed from one thing by the sub- 
stitution of a better ; and seeing, by his natural instinct, that the 
moon was a great deal bigger than the sun he had just lost, he left 
off crying for that luminary, as his father had sagaciously anti- 
cipated. But, alas ! he now began to cry ten times more lustily 
than before for the moon. To make bad worse, in a few seconds 
he saw the moon reflected on the water. " Two, two balls ! two 
balls ! " said the urchin, and kicked his little feet, as if he would 
dash one into the water and the other out of it. V Fo-fi play ! Fo-fi 
play ! " and then he kicked and kicked till his nurse was obliged to 
set him on the ground. 

He-hau and his wife, Hi-ho, endeavoured, by every meaos in 
their power, to pacify their son. They coaxed, they wheedled, they 
gave him, first the great pin-cushion which his mamma always car- 
ried by her side. Then came a large rosy apple, almost, in appear- 
ance, as big as the sun. Then Mr. He-hau made a puppet with his 
handkerchief and his finger. Then he popped a Chinese lolly pop 
into his mouth, composed of the sweetest candy. But all was of no 
avail ; Fo-fi continued to cry : and as he continued to stamp and 
roar, it was feared that he intended to cry his eyes out. 

While He-hau, and his wife, and the nurse, stood in a state of ab- 
straction and bewilderment, not knowing what to do, or how to 
pacify their anxious child, and looking upon each other with eyes of 
woful discomfiture, the little rogue gave a burst from the arms of 
his nurse towards the brink of the lake. In a moment there was a 
plunge, then a splash, then a floundering, then a bubbling, then a 
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loud scream from father, mother, and servant — and all was 
horror. 

Fo-fi had seen the moon in the water, and was determined to have 
it ; so in he went. In a moment the father rushed after the child, 
the mother after the &ther, and the nurse after the mother ; while a 
sly old alligator, who bad been asleep on the shore of the lake, and 
looking rather hungry, dashed in after the nurse. Here was a catas- 
trophe. The poor nurse in a moment fell a victim to the capacious 
jaws of the monster, who turned himself round and dived into deep 
water with his supper; while He-hau and Hi-ho, more dead than 
alive, having caught their offspring just at the moment of sinking, 
got safe to the land. Fo-fi looked upon the water, and observing 
that the reflection of the moon was all broken into little bits, thought 
he had kicked it to pieces, and spoiled it like his other toys, and so 
was satisfied. 

Fo-ftim, twin brother of Fo-fi, was of a similar temperament to 
Fo-fi ; he always wished to do as he liked ; he sometimes cried for 
things which he could not have, but more frequently performed little 
exploits for which no earthly reason could be devised. He was the 
very lad of practical jokes. As he grew older he played them off on 
his father and mother, to their no small torment and discomfiture. 
To put peas into the pony's ear^ when his father was about to take 
a ride, had been firequently performed. To put quicksilver into the 
pot and boil frog dumplings into the air was a stale joke* To tie 
sparrows* legs together, and let them loose in his papa's saloon, 
when company were present, so as to set the lanterns in a blaze, was 
a mere nothihg. And to put Chinese fireworks into roast pig, to 
blow it about the kitchen, was thought so little of, that it was al- 
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ways looked for at stated intervals. In short, Fo-fum had almost 
exhausted himself and his wits, and had heen for some days busy in 
devising a new delight for himself, and a new source of annoyance 
to his pa and ma. So one night, when all had retired to rest, and 
thi whole household were in a state of quiet repose, Fo-fum rose 
from his pillow : he was then about nine years old. His tutor — 
for he had been provided with a tutor to instruct him— was sleeping. 
On tiptoe he sallied forth, his object being to fire a building at a 
short distance from his bed -room, for the purpose of a display. He 
had anticipated, with a joy only known to such minds, the delight 
he should experience in observing the whole household roused in the 
dead of the night to subdue the conflagration. In a few seconds he 
had applied his lighted match to the dry thatch of reeds which formed 
the roof of the place. In a few more seconds the flame burst forth ; 
and in a minute more Fo-fum, rushing to his chamber, threw him- 
self on the bed, and appeared as sound asleep as if nothing was the 
matter. 

The flames soon burst out in all directions, and the wind rising at 
the time, the fire flakes were presently carried to the roof of his 
papa's house, a thing he had certainly not calculated on. The town 
was raised ; the gates of the mansion broken open ; people were 
running about in all directions in their night dresses ; furniture was 
bundled out, smashed, and broken from every window ; water was 
brought in hats, caps, pint pots, chamber ewers, hand basins, and 
buckets. The mob rushed in ; the imperial guards were called out ; 
but still the flames rose higher and higher, and spread with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. The gong sounded ; the gates of the town were 
shut; and one house after another caught fire. Fo-fum was 
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aroused from his pretended sleep by a visit from his tutor and a 
friend. As soon as he had parted from them he jumped about in 
the greatest delight, till at last a burning brand fell on his head, and 
he fell senseless. In the meantime He-hau and his wife with diffi- 
culty escaped, after being half roasted, and the town was in a blaze 
in various directions ; in short the conflagration never ceased till 
three-fourths of the small city of Tung-wang had been consumed. 

Thus the son of He-hau had performed the great feat of burning a 
city, and ruining his father in his old age. He, poor man, although 
exceedingly wise in every other matter, could not, by any means, 
discover the tempers and dispositions of his children ; and, being 
blinded with a foolish love for them, thought that the disasters 
they occasioned were to be attributable to Providence rather than to 
their wilfulness, and so he made up his mind to sulfer without com- 
plaining. It is true he was now a beggar, and had no means of in- 
dulging their wicked propensities, and therefore was not liable to a 
recurrence of similar disasters. But Tung-wang was no longer a 
place for his abode, and whither to go he knew not. At last, after 
many days of study and reflection, he determined to make the best 
of his way to Pekin, the great Chinese capital, and lay his distresses 
before the Emperor. 

He had retired to some little distance from the city of Tung-wang, 
to the tomb of his ancestors, the only place that afforded him an 
asylum. In this charnel house of the dead did He-hau, Hi-ho, and 
his sons remain for some days, living almost upon the air, or such 
fruits as grew wild on the spot. Mrs. Hi-ho was as fondly indulgent 
as ever ; and when Fo-fi cried for the skull of his great grandfather, 
to play bowls with his brother, who had already snatched that of 
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his grand aunt from the sepulchre, his wishes were complied with. 
From bowling these heads of the departed against each other, the 




boys at last got to throwing them at tlie heads upon their own shoul- 
ders ; and in this very height of the sport the skull of Fo-fi happen- 
ing to graze the no^ of Fi-fum, it so enraged the little urchin that 
he sent his great grandfather's skull, with all his might, at the nose 
of his brother ; but, missing his aim, the head bounded to the skull 
of Mrs. Hi-ho, who fell from her seat, and ejaculated, " Oh !'* 
sinking, never to rise again ! 

This filled He-hau with great consternation and horror : he wrung 
his hands, and lamented his hard fortune for some time. At last he 
consoled himself by referring the event to fate, and by saying, " It 
is of no use repining, what will be will be." And so calling his 
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sons to him he determined to set out for Pekin. But what was his 
astonishment to find Fo-fi and Fi-fum busily engaged in a boxing* 
match, and so incensed against each other that it seemed dangerous 
to attempt to part them. This however he, after much trouble, 
effected ; and placing himself between them, to prevent further mis- 
chief, with Fo-fi before, and Fo-fiim behind, he paced slowly onward 
over the bridge towards the imperial city. » 




As they walked along Fl-fum, who followed behind his father, 
took every means to annoy his brother, by shouting after him, and 
occasionally delivering a stone with good aim over the head of his 
father. The poor old man expostulated, but to no purpose, and was 
at last obliged to direct all his attention to keep his head out of the 
way of the missiles. 

At last, however, the rage of the brothers, which nothing could 
appease but vengeance, knew no bounds. They both rushed upon 
each other in spite of the old man's exertions, and began pummelling 
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each other in good earnest. He-hau interfered, and used all his 
prayers towards a reconciliation ; hut no, their hearts were ohdurate ; 
and when their father attempted, hy force, to part the combatants, 
they both fell upon him. Fo-fi dealt him a blow which levelled 
him to the ground ; while Fo-fum kicked him with his foot till he 
was without motion, and then turned again at his brother. 

The brothers fought till they were tired, without either being the 
conqueror ; and when they returned to the place where the body of 
their father lay, they were astonished to find him without motion. 
They called loudly, but he answered not. Fo-fi tried to set him on 
his legs, but he fell down. Fo-fum pinched his nose ; but He-hau 
gave no evidence of life. "He is dead," said Fo-fum. " I am glad 
of it," said Fo-fi ; ** now we can do as we like, and we will go and 
seek our fortunes." 

** But we will not go together." *' No," said Fo-fum, "we shall 
agree better apart. So you go down yonder road, and I will go up 
this ; and I never wish to see your face again." 

" Nor I yours," said Fo-fi. And thus the brothers parted ; and 
of what befel them I will tell you in a succeeding chapter. 
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THE ROOKS AND THE CHERRY-TREE. 

A TALE FROM THE FARM-HOUSE. 

BY S. WARING. 




There were two ladies living at an old farm-house, in a pleasant 

part of the country of H . The house was surrounded by fields, 

and a garden, and a farm-yard, and an orchard. At one side of the 
farm-yard stood some trees, where the rooks were very fond of build- 
ing their nests. The ladies I spoke of had a garden, into which they 
could look from the windows of their sitting-rooms. There were 
several large fruit-trees in the garden — ^apple and plum-trees ; but 
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tfaete was one large handsome-looking tree, and that was a cherry- 
tree. 

Now there are many different kinds of cherries ; some come early 
in the summer, and get ripe before the others ; some are not ripe till 
the autumn ; some kinds are small and nearly black ; and these are 
called little black cherries or merries. Some are larger, and of a fine 
rich red colour. But the cherry-tree in the farm-house garden was 
neither of these. It was rather a whitish-looking cherry that this 
tree bore, with a little red on its cheeks. It is called the bigareau 
cherry, and is a very nice fruit. This cherry-tree grew up in one 
straight tall stem, and threw out a great number of branches, so as 
to make a very fine head to the tree. When the spring flowers and 
sunshine have opened the buds of the trees and flowers, that cherry- 
tree will be covered with thousands of beautiful white blossoms, and 
the bees will come humming about it, and suck out honey all day 
long, as the little hymn says, 

" And gather honey all the day. 
From every opening flower." 

Next, these white blossoms will wither and fall to the ground, and 
then some little green knobs will be seen, and these will one day be- 
come cherries. The rain will fall many times, and the sun will shine 
many days, and by degrees these little green knobs will grow into 
ripe round cherries, rather whitish in colour with rosy cheeks ; and 
then they will be fit to eat. 

How very wonderful is all this ! Only think ! The tree is now 
like a dead thing to look at. Its branches are just like the dry fagotp 
in the wood-house ; but soon they will be covered with flowers and 
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leaves. Could you make one of these flowers ? Yet there are thou- 
sands on one tree, and thousands of trees in the country. If you 
could make something that looked like the little green knoh that is 
seen on the branches after the blossom falls, could you make it every 
day grow larger and larger, and send juice into it by a great tnany 
little vessels inside the stem, and at last make it become quite ripe ? 
No, you could not. Remember, then, that everything you see 
growing is made by One greater and more powerful than man ; and 
everything that grows is worth our examining carefully, in order 
that we may see how beautiful and wonderful it is, and praise the 
Great Creator of all. 

I said the windows of the sitting-rooms looked into the garden. 
One of these ladies I told you about is often unable to walk so far 
' as some of her friends ; so, while others are walking many a fine 
summer's evening, she sits at the drawing-room window, and takes 
a walk with her eyes, by looking out on the fields and into the gar- 
den. While she sits at the window she is often very pleasantly en- 
tertained, Ijy watching the birds, and listening to their various notes. 

In the month of July, last year, she was sitting in the drawing- 
room, when such a flight of rooks came into the garden, cawing and 
making such a noise, that she rose from the place where she was 
sitting to look out at the window and see what they were doing. 
Very soon she saw that they were flying to the cherry-tree, and 
gathering the ripe fruit with their strong beaks as fast as they could. 
But such a noise as they made would have quite surprised you. 
Such Caw ! Caw ! Caw ! it was quite diverting. So the lady thought 
to herself, "Now I really could fancy that the rooks are talking 
about the cherries ; " and afterwards she thought it would amuse 
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some of her little friends if she wrote down what she fancied they 
were saying in rhyme. So she took her pencil, and wrote the rooks' 
conversation to the best of her power. 

There were two little boys, who were walking by a rookery in the 
month of March, in the past year, and they had never been in 
this country in the early spring time before, for they came from one 
of the Greek islands. I have heard it was from the Island of Zante. 
So it was that they had never seen English rooks building their nests 
in the tall trees before. They were very much amused by seeing 
the long sticks and straws the birds carried in their mouths, and by 
hearing the loud cawing noise they made. So they were told that 
«ome day they should have the rooks' conversation read to them. 

Here it is, if Aunt Mary will be so kind as to read it to them. I 
am afraid it will not prove so amusing as they expect it to be ; but 
if ever the writer should become better acquainted with the rook 
language, she will write a better dialogue. 
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Scene 




ROOKERY. 



{First Rook.) 

Caw ! Caw! any news for me ? 
{Second Book.) 

Caw ! Caw ! Yes : I know of a cherry-tree. 
{The voices of tnany rooks are now Tieard.) 

Where, neighbour blackwing — where? 

Fly, ndghboor, through the air ; 

I'll show you where. 

Caw ! Caw ! What sight shall we see ? 

O ! such a bonny bigareau cherry-tree. 

Caw! Caw! neighbours, I see ; 

'Tis in the ladies' garden — ^such a cherry- 
tree I 

Caw! Caw! Caw! thither fly we. 

Let us fly, then. Caw! Caw! Caw ! 

Who cares for the ladies a straw? 

Who cares for the farmers law? 
Carr/ Caw! Caw I 



I {Book Watchful, a grave old bird.) 

Hold ! hold ! there's a trap there. 

{All.) 

Where? Where? Where? 
'Tis only a ladder stuck on end in the air. 
Caw ! Caw ! Let us seize the good fare ! 
{A sober young rpok, JTatchfuts grandson.) 
Stop ! stop ! I saw it wag ! 

{Many voices are heard.) 
jPooh ! pooh ! 'tis only a strip of rag ! 
Caw! Caw! Who cares for a flag ? 

{They all alight on the tree and feea 
heartily, now and then dropping a few 
words as they perch among the boughs.) 
Caw ! Caw ! They're mighty good cherries. 
Ten times better than litUe black merries. 
Where are the ripest ? Don't take mine 
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I will, neighboar blackwing, how came it 

thine? 
I will have it — there's not another so fine ! 
{A battle ensues.) ^ 
Caw! Caw! Caw! 
Who cares for law ? 
{Captain Rook.) 
Stupid birds, have done, have done : 
Run, nei^boors, mn ! 
Here's Joseph with his gun. 




And so the inhabitants of the 



{All) 
Caw ! Caw ! Caw ! Home fly we : 
But our roosting dreams shall be 
Of the bonny bigareau cherry-tree. 

{They all alight safely in the rookery) 
Caw! Caw! Caw! Alls right. 
We've had a go^d supper to-night. 
And Joseph's gun stopped the fight 
Caw ! Caw ! Caw ! All's right. 
{Captain Rook.) 
Let to morrow's breakfast-place be 
The bonny bigareau cherry-tree. 
And be there in time. 
To feast on the prime. 
(All.) 
Caw ! Caw ! Caw ! We'll clear every bough, 
While Joseph's gone to plough. 
Caw ! Caw ! Caw ! Who cares for law ? 

{Old Watchful.) 
Silence, neighbours ! What a stir you keep. 
Caw ! Caw ! Caw ! Who can go to sleep ? 
I wish you would all be quiet. 
And not make such a riot. 
AVho's to wake with the light 
If you won't let us sleep at night? 
i^U) 
Caw ! Caw ! Caw ! We've done, neighbour, 

we've done : 
Now sleep we till the rising sun. 
Not a wing shall be stirred — 
Not a voice shall be heard ; 
And our cawings shall cease 
While we rest in p^iace. 
rookery fell quietly asleep. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 




I GUEAT Tvhile ago, there lived, in Damascus, a city 
^>f Syria, a youth, whose name was Myron. His father, 
^^' who was very ricli, <lit(l suddenly, leavring him a vast 
estate. He had a great deal of money, and a heautiful house, to 
which a fine garden was attached. One day he was walking in this 
garden, and the air heing warm and pleasant, he sat down hy a foun- 
tain, sheltered from the sun by the overhanging branches of the 
cedar-trees. The scene was tranquil and soothing ; and such was 
its effect upon Myron, that he fell into a dream or reverie, in which 
the following events seemed actually to come to pass. 
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He fancied that he was walking in one of the paths of the garden, 
thinking upon the death of his father, and the situation in which he 
was now placed. His mother had heen dead for some years : he 
was therefore an orphan, and must depend upon himself to mark out 
his course of conduct. His wealth, indeed, hrouirht around hiin a 
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host of friends, real or pretended — but could he confide in them ? 
Some of them spoke smooth words to him, and flattered him, and 
made themselves very agreeable ; while others were less pleasing, 
but apparently more sincere. But which, of all these persons, could 
he confide in? This question often occurred to him, and he felt 
anxious to decide and act according to the dictates of wisdom. 
While he was thinking on this subject, the scene changed, and he 
appeared to be on a journey alone, and travelling a road which was 
new and strange to him. 

The path before him seemed plain enough for a time, but soon it 
became less defined, and several other roads branched off to the right 
and left. He, however, proceeded ; but at length ^he road entered 
a forest, which grew deeper as he advanced, while the track became 
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more obscure. At last lie came to a point where he was entirely in 
doubt as to the road he was to take ; and this doubt was mingled 
with anxiety, for night was now at hand, and a thunder-storm was 
approaching. Already the ruddy lightning was flashing among the 
dark shadows of the pines, and the thunder was growling over the 
distant hills. 

While the youth was looking anxiously around for some one to 
be his guide in this dilemma, he was surprised as well as pleased to 
see a comely youth approaching him. Scarcely had he greeted the 
young stranger, when an aged and reverend man also joined the 
party. 

Myron looked at them both attentively, for their appearance was 
remarkable ; besides, he was now in a situation to need counsel and 
direction, and he wished, if possible, to learn from the aspect of 
these persons, which he might most safely trust. He was, however, 
unable to decide between them, and at last he spoke to them as 
follows : 

*' I am travelling, my friends, to a distant city, and, having lost 
my way, I beg you to tell me which road I am to follow." 

The youth replied, with a bland smile, " Fair friend, 1 know the 
way to the city you seek, and as it is my pleasure to aid the unfor- 
tunate, I will lead you to the end of your journey, if you will put 
yourself under my care.** 

Myron noticed that, as the youth spoke, his face grew more 
lovely, and the tones of his voice were sweet and musical, like the 
notes of a lute. He was captivated with the young stranger, and 
was about to express both his thanks and his assent to the proposal, 
when he observed a frown upon the brow of the old man, at their 
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side. At the same time this grave stranger said, ** Do you know» 
young man, the name of this person under whose guidance you are 
about to place yourself?" 

" I do not," said Myron, ** nor do 1 care to know it. His fair 
face and soft speech assure me of his kindness and fidelity, and I am 
willing to plac6 my happiness in his hands. Come," said he, " let 
us depart on our journey, and leave this haughty old man to his 
musings." 

With this rude speech Myron turned on his heel, and taking the 
arm of the youth, they were about to depart, when the sage spoke 
to Myron, saying, — " The time may come, young man, when you 
will need a friend : when such an occasion arrives, and you are ready 
to abide by safe counsel, call for me, and I will obey your summons. 
My name is Truth ! " 




The two youths departed, laughing at him whom they left behind. 
After a short space Myron asked the name of his companion — ^as a 
mere matter of curiosity. " Oh,** said the young man, «* that old 
fellow. Truth, calls me Falsehood, but I pass under the various titles. 
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of Pleasure, Fancy, and Folly — according to the humour I am in. 
One day, when I sport with the flowers, they name me Pleasure : 
and at another time, when I play with the sunbeams, they call me 
Fancy ; and again, when I give myself up to mirth or wine, they 
call me Folly." 

'* But do you do all these things?*' asked Myron, in some 
wonder. 

" To be sure I do, and many others," said the youth, " as you 
shall see before our acquaintance ends. But remember that I am 
now your guide ; and it is my duty to make your journey pleasant. 
Let us take this path to the left, for it will conduct us through the 
most charming scenes." 

The two companions took the left-hand path, as suggested, and 
for some time it led them among pleasant valleys, and sweet lawns, 
and the most enchanting landscapes. At last they came to a scene 
more beautiful than any they had met. Groups of lofty trees were 
scattered here and there over a grassy slope, the verdure of which 
was like velvet. In the middle of this spot was a fountain, and the 
waters being thrown into the air, fell in glittering showers, making, 
at the same time, a sound of entrancing music. Amid the forest 
bowers were birds of gorgeous plumage, and their song was more 
lovely than that of the nightingale. 

Myron was delighted. He had never before seen anything so 
beautiful. Again and again he thanked his guide for the pleasure 
he had bestowed upon him. So absorbed was he in the scene, that 
he forgot his journey, and it was not till the sun began to set behind 
the hills that he was called to reflection. They sat down for awhile, 
and he then asked his guide where they were to spend the night. 
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The reply was evasive, and Myron did not fail to remark that a 
sinister smile came over the face of his friend, as he said — ** Let us 
go forward, we shall find a lodging in due time.'* 

The two proceeded, hut they had not gone far before the clouds 
began to thicken, and in a short space it was intensely dark. The 
road grew rough and thorny, and at 
last Myron fell over a stone of con- 
siderable size. He rose with diffi- 
culty, and when he called for his 
companion he was not to be found. ^ 
Nothing could exceed the amazement 
and terror of the young traveller ; for now he began to hear the 
cries of wild animals, and in a short space he could make out the 
form of a lion, stealing upon him, through the darkness. 
* The words of the old man, whom he had treated so rudely, now 
flashed upon his memory — and, in the agony of the moment, he 
called out, " Truth — Truth — come to my aid, and be my guide!" 
These words were uttered aloud, and with such energy, that Myron 
awoke from his dream, his heart beating, and his body covered with 
a cold perspiration. But the vision seemed to bear a wholesome 
meaning, and the words, which broke from his lips in the moment 
of his fancied peril, became the rule of his after life. He rejected 
Falsehood, which promises fair, and for a time tempts us with darl- 
ing pleasures, but leads us into scenes of terror and distress, and 
leaves us helpless at the hour of our utmost need. He made Truth 
his friend and guide, and was both successful and happy in the great 
journey of life. 
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A TALE OF YOUTHFUL COURAGE. 




You have, my friends, often read of rivers, and I dare say know 
by beart tbe geograpbical situation of the Thames, Loire, Severn, 
Tagus, Rhone, Rhine, Nile, Senegal, Ganges, and many other 
rivers. But there are few rivers of more real celebrity than the 
Hudson, a river of North America, running, as you will see, from 
the mountains to New York, where it enters the sea in a fine broad 
sheet of water. 

The scenery of the Hudson is grand and beautiful in the extreme. 
In many places the river -opens into a wide lake-like expanse, and in 
others it dashes through narrow channels, as you see it in the cut, 
formed by overhanging rocks. And throughout the long course of 
this river spots of various interest are to be met with by the tra- 
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veller, that tell of exploits or feats of daring, among the early set- 
tlers, not to be surpassed by the historical records of the old world. 

Among the authentic records of this country or countries, is the 
story of the captivity and escape of two children, which seems to me 
one of the most curious, and shows at the same time of what stuff 
the early settlers were made. 

The names of these boys were John and Henry Johnstone ; the 
former thirteen years of age, and the latter eleven. They had been 
rambling in the woods at a short distance from home, and getting 
tired sat down upon a log to rest. After sitting for a few minutes 
two Indians approached, whom they took for whites, till they were 
too close upon them to permit their escape, and they were made 
prisoners. The sun set after they had followed these captors for 
an hour, and the Indians kindled a fire, and, sharing with them their 
roasted meat and parched com, lay down to sleep, each with one 
of the boys folded in his arms. 

Henry, the younger, had abandoned himself to grief, as they 
travelled on over the hills, but the elder kept a atout heart, and 
encouraged him with the hope of yet eluding the vigilance of the 
savages. The practice of terrifying children by threats of the red 
man with his tomahawk and scalping knife, had filled the mind of 
the younger, however, and he was only pacified .when fatigue made 
the coarse food welcome, and the heat of the fire, and the accustomed 
hour for repose, overcame them with sleep. He laid down with the 
red arm of the savage about him, and was soon lost in the deep 
slumbers of childhood. 

John, too, laid down, and pretended to sleep, and in a few 
minutes the Indian, who had locked him in his arms, relaxed his 
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hold. He disengaged himself softly, and walked to the fire ; and, to 
ry the soundness of their sleep, he stirred the half-burnt fagots 
and re-kindled the blaze. Not a limb stirred, and not a breathing 
was interrupted. He gently pulled his brother an3 awoke him, and' 
they both stood by the fire, and their captors slept soundly at their feet. 

" I think," said John, smiling, ** we may go home now." 

** They will catch us again," said the other, despairingly. 

" Then before we go we will kill them," said the other. 

The Indians had one gun, which rested against a tree, with their 
tomahawks on the ground beside it. John reflected a moment, and 
then getting a rest for the gun upon a decayed log of wood, near the 
head of one of the savages, he cocked it, and took aim at the ear of 
the sleeping man. At a given signal the other boy struck the head 
of the other Indian with the tomahawk, and the gun was discharged. 
The Indians, the next moment, laid dead before them. 

They started on their way back, taking with them the gun and 
tomahawk, as trophies, and arrived at home just before daybreak. 
The neighbours had all been in search of them, and when they told 
the tale it was at first disbelieved. John, however, bad hung up his 
hat as a mark to find the place, and led them back the way he had 
come, where they found the tomahawked Indian lying in his blood ; 
the other had disappeared, but was tracked to a short distance, 
-where he lay dead. 

Such, ray friends, was the courage of two boys. In this happy 
country children are never put into such trying positions, for the 
necessity of taking the life of a fellow-creature is truly deplorable. 
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Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Now for a bowl. Hoops are in. Take care 
of your shins, good folks ; here we come, half-a-dozen of us ; we 
have the " bowls," and you take the " rubbers." 

" Oh, those abominable hoops ! " I think I hear an old lady ejacu- 
late, looking at the same time as sour as if she could turn a whole 
pail of milk into curds and whey only by a cast of her countenance. 
"Confound your hoops! see how you have dirtied my new satin 
cloak." And then, just as she is stooping down to wipe it, splash 

p 
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oomes another against her bonnet. "Oh« I beg your pardon, 
ma'am,*' says the thoughtless urchin. *' Please, ma*am, I did not 
mean to do it." 

" I only wish I could see a policeman," ejaculates the old lady, " I 
would give you a month at the treadmill." Then, before this good 
lady has settled her trouble, yelp, goes a dog, who has had his 
hind leg run over. And immediately an old gentleman, hobbling 
along with care, lest he should get a slip, cries out, '* Ods bless the 
boys, that plaguy iron hoop has taken the skin off my shin bone. 
I shall be laid up again for another month. I wish the police would 
put a stop to it ; but I declare there never is a policeman in the 
way when he is wanting." 




Presently comes forth, with a stealthy pace, and a look all round 
the comers, one of the aforesaid ** walking blue boys," with five iron 
hoops in one hand and two sticks in another ; a lot of real boys be- 
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hind, crying, a lot on the side of him, shouting, and a posse of idle 
fellows calling out " What a shame to take away the boys* hoops." 
" He has got no children of his own," cries a washerwoman, just going 
home with her barrow of clean linen. " He ought to be served the 
same himself," says a third. " I wish it was a boy of mine," cries 
a fourth. " Why do*nt you touch one of your size ? " says a fifth. 
And so amid a platoon firing of such observations, the unfortunate 
policeman, and still more unfortunate boys, reach the station-house. 
The policeman enters, and the doors are shut. 

Presently — Click, click — clang, clang — crack, crack — " There 
goes one." — " That's mine," says Master Babby. Click, click. 
" There goes another." " That's- my little one, aunt gave me/* 
Clang, clang. " That's my big bouncer. Oh dear, oh dear." 
Bang, bang — click, click — clang, clang. " There — there they all 
go, one after another. Let's pull down the station house. Let's 
break the windows. Let's—." Now the policeman appears, 
and in a moment such a hurry skurry takes place among the young 
ones, as can only be compared to that which is observed upon a 
cat breaking suddenly upon a covey of mice. 

Yes, 'tis all over— boys must put up with the loss of their 
hoops. And ought it not to be so ? Can it be supposed that ladies 
buy silk dresses to have them soiled by hoops ? Are old gentlemen 
to have their bones broken by hoops ? Are little children to be run 
over by hoops ? Are one's windows to be smashed ? — flower-pots . 
to be broken? — and all those various dislocations and fractures 
to be put up with because boys will not be a little careful? I 
should think not; and therefore we have an Act of Parliament 
against it. 

p 2 
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But I am apt to think that all acts of Parliament are of little effect 
unless the spirit of them is understood and felt hy the people, and unless 
little boys will understand that their best sports, if carelessly entered 
upon, may be the occasion of much annoyance to others, and at the 
same time feel a desire not to make themselves disagreeable. If 
my young friends would act according to this principle, they need 
never feel the unpleasantness of coercion. They should have a 
higher principle than the fear of punishment in keeping their amuse- 
ments within such limits as not to give pain or annoyance to other 
people. If they would cultivate a habit of always taking care that 
their pleasure should not bring displeasure to others, they would 
not only escape blame and punishment, but they would enjoy their 
sports ten times more. One of my principal objects, therefore, in 
writing about hoops, was to say something to my young friends on 
this subject. 

Imprimis — The game of hoop is one of the best of games ; it ex- 
ercises the lungs, the legs, and arms ; it warms both the fingers and 
the toes ; and to see a hoop spring along was to me, when a boy, 
a source of the greatest delight. But, in my young days, we had 
wooden hoops — none of your iron rings, with iron hooks to guide 
hem — ^none of that clatter, and jar, and clang, which frighten all the 
cats and dogs in the parish. No, we had sober, steady, ashen hoops, 
that required some little strength in the arm to keep them alive on 
their legs ; and instead of hooping about in public thoroughfares, on 
pavements^ and in crowded roads, we used to take a range round 
greens, commons, high and dry turnpikes, two, three, and four miles 
out ; and we were as merry as the days were long. We had no 
policeman after us ; no old ladies or old gentlemen calling out about 
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their shins or petticoats ; but instead, every one looking at us with 
deHght, and some saying " Run, my boys, run, you'll catch an ap- 
petite by-and-by." 

And we did catch one, and used to take it home to our fathers and 
mothers, and exchange it away for a good dinner, and then away to 
school again. And this is what I should like to see my young 
friends do — to take their hoops far from the public foot-paths, and 
there bowl them, race them, bounce them, or skip them, till they are 
as warm as cayenne pepper. 

It is a very good game for boys to " pit '* against each other as to 
who will drive the greatest number of times round a small circle 
without suffering the hoop to fall ; or to drive to a certain place 
with the fewest number of strokes ; or to drive a certain distance 
within a certain breadth of boundary. The exercise of these little 
feats will give skill, and something for the mind to do as well as the 
body, which should never be forgotten. 

I once ran a race with my hoop over a ploughed field, and a very 
fatiguiog one it was ; and as the ground was not particularly dry I 
will leave my readers to judge of the state of my corduroys at the 
conclusion of the race. Now this was a very foolish trick, for in 
trolling hoops, there is no occasion to spoil our own clothes any 
more than soiling other people's. In all our sports we should have 
some thoughts of our fathers and mothers, who, sometimes, have a 
great deal of difiiculty in keeping us respectably clad ; and many 
fathers rob their own backs for the sake of their children. 

Then go to your hoops, my young friends ; if they must be iron 
ones they must ; but, I would beg of you, do not let me see any 
little boy sauntering along with his hoop in a piece of twisted vdre^ 
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as if he had not got an arm to strike it with. Such a mode of using 
a hoop is childish, bahy-like, and timid ; it looks as if you were 
afraid to use your toy as well as your limbs. Jt requires neither 
skill nor exercise, and does not therefore answer any of the pur- 
poses of play. Every game you practise should tend either to pro- 
mote your strength or your skill. Hoops, if rightly treated, will do 
both. Get, therefore, a good cudgel, short and sturdy, and every 
blow you give your hoop will send the blood roaming from one part 
of the body to the other. Strike, then, my boys — strike your hoops, 

and may they speed along gaily, and turn round merrily — till 

tops are in. 
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THE TWO SEKKERS: 



GOOD AND EVIL. 




There were once two boys, Philip and Frederick, who were bro- 
thers. Philip was a cheerful, pleasant, good-natured fellow ; he had 
always a bright smile on his face, and it made everybody feel an 
emotion of happiness just to look at him. It was like a strip of sun- 
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fliine peeping into a dark room — it made all light and pleasant 
around. 

Beside this, Philip had a kind heart ; indeed, his face was hut a 
sort of picture of his bosom. But the quality for which he was re- 
markable, was a disposition to see good things, only, in his Mends 
and companions. He appeared to have no eye for bad qualities. If 
he noticed the faults, errors, or vices of others, he seldom spoke of 
them. He never came to his parents and teachers, exaggerating the 
naughty things that his playmates had done. On the contrary, when 
he spoke of his friends, it was generally to tell some pleasant thing 
they had said or done. Even when he felt bound to notice another's 
fault, he did it only from a sense of duty, and always with reluctance, 
and in mild and palliating terms. 

Now Frederick was quite the reverse of all this. He loved dearly 
to tell tales. Every day he came home from school, giving an ac- 
count of something wrong that had been done by his playmates, or 
brothers and sisters. He never told any good of them, but took de- 
light in displaying only their faults. He did not tell his parents or 
teachers these things from a sense of duty, but from love of scandal — 
from a love of telling unpleasant tales. And, what was the worst 
part of it all, was this : Frederick's love of tale-bearing grew upon 
him, by indulgence, till he would stretch or pervert the truth, and 
make that which was innocent in one of his little friends, appear to 
be wicked. He seemed to have no eye for pleasant and good things — 
he noticed only bad ones : nay, more, he fancied that he saw wick- 
edness, when nothing of the kind existed. This evil propensity grew 
upon him by degrees ; for you know that if one gets into a bad prac- 
tice, and keeps on in it, it becomes at last a habit which we cannot 
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easily resist. A bad habit is like an unbroke horse, which will not 

mind the bit or bridle, and so is very 

apt to run away with his rider. ^%^^^ttc<^^t 

It was just so with Frederick; he 
had got into the habit of looking out 
for faults, and telling of faults, and now 
he could see nothing else, and talk of 
nothing else. Now the mother of these 
two boys was a good and wise woman. 
She noticed the traits of character we 
have described, in her sons, and while 
she was pleased with one, she was pained and offended on account 
of the other. She often talked with Frederick, told him of his fault, 
and besought him to imitate his amiable brother : but, as I have 
said, Frederick had indulged his love of telling tales, till it had be- 
come a habit, and this habit every day ran away with him, till at 
last the mother hit upon a thing that cured Frederick of his vice — 
and what do you think it was ? 

Now I do not believe that any of you can guess what it was that 
cured Master Frederick. It was not a pill, or a poultice ; no, it was 
a story — and, as I think it a good one, I will tell it to you. 

" There were once two boys," said the mother, " who went forth 
into the fields. One was named Horace, and the other was named 
Clarence. The former was fond of anything that was beautiful — of 
flowers, of sweet odours, of pleasant landscapes. The other loved 
things that were hideous or hateful — as serpents and lizards — and 
his favourite haunts were slimy swamps and dingy thickets. 

** One day the two boys returned firom their rambles ; Horace bring- 
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ing a beautifiil and fragrant blossom in his hand, and Clarence carrying 

a serpent. They rushed up to their 
mother, each anxious to show the 
prize he had won. Clarence was so 
forward, that he placed the serpent 
:ierir his mother's hand ; whereupon 
the rq^dle put forth his forked 
tongue, and fixed his fangs in her 
flesh. 

'' In a moment a pain darted through the mother's frame, and her arm 
began to swell up fearfully. She was in great distress, and sent for the 
physician. When he came he manifested great alarm ; for he said the 
serpent was an adder, and its bite was fatal, unless he could find a 
rare flower, for this alone could heal the wound. While he said 
this, he noticed the blossom which Horace held in his hand. H^ 
seized upon it with joy, saying — ' This, this is the very plant I de- 
sire!' He applied it to the wound, and it was healed in an instant. 

''But this was not the whole of the story. While these things were 
taking place, the adder turned upon the hand of Clarence, and in- 
flicted a wound upon it. He screamed aloud, for the pain was very 
acute. The physician instantly saw what had happened, and, ap- 
plying the healing flower to the poor boy's wound, the pain ceased, 
as if by enchantment, and he, too, was instantly healed." 

Such was the story which the mother told to her two sons. She 
then asked Frederick if he understood the meaning of the tale. The 
boy hung his head, and made no answer. The mother then went on 
as follows : — 

" My dear Frederick, the story means that he who goes forth with 
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a love of the beautiful, the pleasant, the agreeable, is sure to find it : 
and that he who ^oes forth to find that which is evil is also sure to 
find what he seeks. It means that the former will bring peace and 
happiness to his mother, his home, his friends ; and that the latter 
will bring home evil — evil, to sting his mother, and evil that will 
turn and sting himself. The story means that we can find good, if 
we seek it, in our friends, and that this good is like a sweet flower, 
a healing plant, imparting peace and happiness to all around. The 
story means that we can find or fancy evil, if we seek for it, in our 
friends ; but that, like an adder, this only wounds others, and poi- 
sons those who love to seize upon it." 

Now this was the way the mother cured her son. Frederick took 
the story to heart ; he laid it up in his memory. When he was 
tempted to look out for the faults of his companions, and to carry 
them home, he thought of the adder, and, turning away from evil, he 
looked out for good ; and it was not long before he was as success- 
ful in finding it as his brother Philip. 




SOMETHING ABOUT THE REINDEER. 




The most popular of the whole genus of deer is, undoubtedly, 
the reindeer; because it is, of all others, the most useful to 
man ; subsisting where no other ruminant animal could exist, 
and upon food which could scarcely support any other animal. 
Besides it is as gentle in its manners as it is endearing ; being all in 
all to the Laplanders, where no other animal can be of use to them, 
either (or labour or for food. 

Most of my young friends know th U Lapland is a country far to 
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the north, where the cold in the winter is very intense. In this 
country the reindeer is at home, and there is no animal so serviceable 
to man in any country as the reindeer is to the Laplander ; and if he 
were deprived of it, he could not by any means exist. 

With the assistance of this interesting animal his condition is more 
comfortable than one would reasonably suppose, and there is nothing 
he could substitute in its place. It feeds upon those plants which 
form almost the extreme of vegetation ; such as lichens and moss, 
and the buds and twigs of the small, dwarf, stunted arctic shrubs, 
and small plants, that will grow where nothing else will grow; 
and thus he does not require to sow grasses, prepare meadows, or 
cultivate any sort of vegetables, but may be said to obtain the labour 
of this excellent servant for nothing. 

The principal thing that the Laplander has to do is, to protect his 
herd of reindeer from the bear, and guide them to their changes of 
pasture, as the different seasons of the year require. In the wild 
state they are gregarious, and when domesticated they are perfectly 
social, very much attached to each other, and obedient to the orders 
of the herdsman. An elder member of the herd generally takes the 
lead, and the rest follow him with a most willing obedience. The 
herdsman teaches the leader to obey his whistle, and the rest will 
follow after at almost any signal, such as the stamp of the foot, or 
even a wave of the hand, or look. 

The reindeer in harness draws the sledge over the snow with 
great, and, apparently, with less fatigue than any other animal of 
draught. The hard and smooth surface of the snow is a sort of 
railway ; and it is not much of a feat for two deer to draw a man 
in a sledge over what is called ** three skies" of the Lapland 
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mountains in twenty hours. " A sky *' is a mode of estimating 
distance in most mountainous countries; it was once very gene- 
ral in the Highlands of Scotland, and is still used in those places 




where there are no roads. It means a new horizon, which the tra- 
veller ohtains every time he comes upon the top of the hills that 
hoimded his former view. These " skies *' are, of course, of different 
lengths ; hut, from the character of the country, the average length 
of three, taken together, may he reckoned at not less than one hun- 
dred miles. I should think there are no other modes of transit, by 
a single animal, equal to this ; there are certainly no other means 
by which a man could be drawn the same distance, over snow, 
during twenty hours of a sunless night. 

But this is not the only advantage which the Laplander derives 
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from the reindeer ; the flesh of the animal is the most substantial part 
of his food, and its milk serves him in various ways ; it is used as 
a drink, is made into cheese, and, in some instances, distilled into a 
fermented liquor^ something like that which the Tartars make from 
the milk of a mare. The skin of the reindeer, which is warm, and 
strong, and pliant, serves for clothing, for blankets, for covering 
the sledge, and for almost every purpose for which we apply cloth or 
leather. The tendons, which are very tough, furnish thread ; the 
horns are manufactured into a variety of domestic utensils ; and 
even the intestines of the animal have their domestic uses ; while 
the tongues, which are considered luxuries in most countries, give 
even the poor Laplander an export trade, and make him a citizen 
of the world. 

Estimated by this most valuable possession, the Laplander is 
often a man of no small wealth, for his herd sometimes amounts to 
many thousands ; and as two are the average production of each, and 
the number of females far exceeds that of the males, the herd fur- 
nishes him with an ample supply of all the necessaries of life ; and, 
from the different numbers which different individuals possess, and 
some being without any, there are grandees and paupers in the 
wastes of Lapland as well as in the most fertile and thickly-popu- 
lated countries in the world. 

In Lapland, properly so called, and in all the country northward 
to the Gulf of Bothnia, there are but few reindeer in a wild state ; 
neither are they met with in the southern or lowland parts of Swe- 
den ; but in the central parts of that province they are still to be 
found in considerable numbers. They range eastward over the 
whole continent to Asia; and northward to all the isles of the 
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Frozen Ocean, where icy plains afford a ready passage; and, from 
the structure of their feet, they are well adapted for making rapid 
way upon the ice, which indeed forms a better passage than the 
land, as it is more level, and always covered with snow. The rein- 
deer is also met with in Spitzbergen, which is near the eighteenth 
parallel of latitude, where man is unable to endure the winter. 

Such is a slight outline of the uses of the reindeer ; and it ought 
to impress us with gratitude to Divine Providence, who has so be- 
nevolently given to every nation some mark of his regard and love. 
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The name tiger, in the Armenian language, means an arrow or 
javelin ; and the Hindoo word tippoo, which is the general name of 
the tiger in the East Indies, has much the same signification, as it 
imports that which rushes impetuously and irresistibly. The river 
Tigris is so called from its swift and arrow-like torrent; and it is 
not uncommon in India to give the name of Tippoo to bold and re- 
lentless warriors, of which Tippoo Saib was an instance. 

I need not attempt to describe a tiger to my young friends, as the 
cut represents his general appearance well enough, and there are 
few who have not seen a tiger in the menageries. To those who 
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have not, I may just say, that the tiger is about nine feet in length, 
and that the principal countries infested with these formidable ani- 
mals are those round the Bay of Bengal, the Malay peninsula, and 
the regions of the Sunderbunds, or islands formed between the dif- 
ferent mouths of the Ganges ; the name of which signifies a forest 
of rapidly growing trees, which form, altogether, a triangle, each 
side of which is nearly 200 miles in length, and the whole is not 
much less than England. This is the royal park of Tippoo, and 
here he reigns in splendid but ferocious majesty. 

In these horrid spots are also met with the rhinoceros and the 
elephant ; and particularly the gavial, or crocodile of the Ganges, 
which often makes prizes of the tigers when the latter come to drink. 
In the cut is a representation of a tiger making a spring at an Eng- 
lish sailor, but missing his aim, the crocodile, with half open jaws, 
is ready to receive him. 

Many of the islands and muddy banks in the tiger's country are 
held as sacred by the superstitious Hindoos, and as such they are 
resorted to by the devotees. These devotees very often fall a prey 
to the tigers ; but as not a few of them go for the express purpose 
of seeking death, it is possible that death by a tiger, from its being 
more brief, is attended with less real suffering than that of starving 
to death in a region where the atmosphere is pestilential. When the 
water is high, and the boats can pass near the trees that cover these 
islands, such approaches are highly dangerous, because a tiger will 
spring for a very considerable distance from the jungle upon a boat 
full of armed men, and make off with one of them before the rest 
can offer any resistance. Even where parties of mounted soldiers 
ride too close to the tiger jungles, the tiger will sometimes spring 
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seize a horseman, and be off with him almost before the others are 
aware of it. 

On one occasion a party of troops were passing on their march 
towards the jungles, some six or seven miles from Bengal. The 
heat was excessive ; and, after selecting a shady spot, the troop dis- 
mounted, and sat down to bivouac. Some spicy potations were 
produced, and just as the lieutenant of the party, named Crawford, 
was about to drink the health of his brother officer, a gigantic tiger, 
with a tremendous bound, dashed among the sitters, and the next 
moment beheld him dragging off the unfortimate officer between his 
legs, and moving with incredible rapidity. The whole party were 
on horseback in a moment and after the tiger, who had now disap- 
peared into the jungle. After a few seconds they had a glimpse of 
him, crouching ; the shoulder and arm of their comrade were in his 
capacious jaws. Two of the party fired — ojie with slight effect ; 
but this only occasioned the tiger to make an effort at flight, but not 
without his prey. He made a bound down a slight declivity, but in 
his descent both man and beast rolled over ; five or six of the party, 
who had followed, now levelled their pieces, and Tippoo being struck 
in several places, gave a horrid snarl, threw himself over, and was 
dead. 

The poor officer was not killed, but in a woful condition. One 
shoulder was dislocated, and part of the ligaments and muscles of 
the right breast torn into ribands. One eye also had been struck 
out by the creature's paw. He was taken to the military infirmary, 
and was not able to leave it for a period of eight months, owing to 
the dreadful laceration he had received. 

Tigris are hunted in India, and very dangerous and exciting 
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sport it is. Should intelligence be received of a tiger having been 
seen anywhere within the range of human habitations, it is consi- 
dered something of a duty to hunt him down and destroy him. 




A fierce old tiger had for some time annoyed the inhabitants of 
the small town of Calpee, about fifty miles from Calcutta. His first 
exploit was to run off with a beautiful young horse belonging to a 
British merchant. His next, to snatch up a pilgrim, with which he 
made clear off. Within a fortnight from this last exploit a fine 
young heifer was carried off from an enclosed pasturage, the creature 
absolutely breaking through the high bamboo pallisadoes, like reeds, 
to get at his prey. So it was determined to turn out upon him ; 
and at an early hour in the morning (every preparation being made 
for some days previous), nine elephants, well mounted, struck into 
the jungle, with a determination to search out the offender. On 
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four of the elephants Europeans were mounted, having the native 
driver before, and a black attendant behind. The other five were 
mounted by the native people, all well armed with rifles, pistols, 
and a battle-axe. For some time they proceeded in a direct line, 
each elephant being about 200 yards from the other ; the whole 
forming the range of nearly a mile in width. But Tippoo had con- 
cealed himself — not a glimpse or a scent of him was to be had. 

After pacing through the jungle for several miles in this way, 
hallooing and shouting, while the elephants beat about them, on 
each side, high branches of the plane-tree, making a prodigious din ; 
the party began to consider they should have no sport. The ex- 
tremity of the line now wheeled round, so as to take a different 
breadth of jungle back ; but had scarcely made this movement, when 
a black called out, from the top of one of the elephants, ** Here him 
be, massa ! " At the same moment the elephant elevated his trunk 
and blew his trumpet, with a roar that shook all the woods. In a 
moment the elephants clustered round. The black first fired at 
him, but missed. A European now took aim as the tiger passed 
him — ^but no — he still remained unhurt. Some of the elephants 
moved on at a prodigious pace after him, for he endeavoured to flee, 
and at last one came close upon him. The tiger turned upon him, and 
in a moment sprung upon his proboscis ; the elephant at the same 
instant flinging him high among the branches of the trees. Down 
he came, but still ready to resist. Captain Clive, who had just 
come up, being a good marksman, discharged his rifle with such 
effect that it wounded the tiger in the neck, who made another effort 
to attack and then to retreat. Several shots were now sent at him, 
two of which took effect, and the animal fell ; while one of the ele- 
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phants, with the rapidity of lightning, moved up to him, and, placing 
his broad foot upon his prostrate carcass, crushed him like a spider. 
Such, my young friends, is a short account of the mode in which 
tigers are hunted. The story is no fictitious one, I can assure 
you. On some other occasion I may say a few wl^rds more on the 
subject. 
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[Continued from page 32.; 

When I awoke the stars were shining in the sky, and nothing 
could be heard but the howling of the wolf, or the occasional roar of 
a lion, in the distance. Soon, however, a splashing in the river, 
with a harsh grunting noise, aroused every one of us ; and, by the 
dim light, we saw five river-horses just mounting the opposite bank. 
Some of the younger of our party were about to leap up, but the 
more experienced huntsmen checked them in silence. But when the 
enormous creatures were fairly landed, and busily engaged in de- 
vouring the rice, they whispered us to plunge silently into the water 
and swim across, holding our torches above our heads to keep them 
dry. The moment we landed we procured a light, by rubbing two 
sticks together, and planted ten blazing torches along the banks of 
the river, at the same time shouting with all our might. The terri- 
fied hippopotami knew not which way to run. Dazzled by the 
light, and confounded by the noise, they jostled each other, and ran 
hither and thither in the greatest terror. Two of them had fallen, 
mortally wounded, when the others made a terrific rush towards the 
river, charging those who stood in their way with irresistible fury. 
One of my unfortunate companions was crushed to a mummy under 
their feet ; and I got my shoulder out open by a side blow from the 
tusks of the hindmost, which left this scar which you see. As pur- 
suit waft out of the question, we now began to think about turning 
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our game to some profit. We began by extracting tbeir tusks, which 
the ivory merchants purchase ; and next flayed off the fat, which 
covers the whole body ; this is one of our greatest dainties. After 
taking some portions of the thickest part of the skins, to make 
shields, we left the remainder for the vultures and hyaenas, and re- 
turned to our families, having first buried the corpse of our unfor- 
tunate comrade. I went to my father's hut, and presented my 
mother with a good share of our savoury booty ; and then each one 
of the party carried a present to the widow of our lamented friend. 
He was one of the best hunters of our tribe, and was never known 
to turn his back on a friend who needed his help, or an enemy that 
braved his attack. 

With my diligence in hunting I had now become master of a good 
quantity of ivory, and many skins ; and I began to be impatient for 
the arrival of some of those Moorish merchants who travel through 
our country, in order to collect them in exchange for iron and cot- 
ton cloth. As my wife and I were resting under a palm-tree before 
my hut, we saw some men approaching, riding on camels. We 
soon perceived that they were the merchants we had been wish- 
ing for, and I hastened to meet them, in order to have the first 
choice of their goods. I invited them to my hut; and when 
they had made their camels kneel down under a tamarind tree, my 
wife brought them water to wash their feet, and hastened to dress 
some antelope flesh and yams for their refreshment. They seemed 
pleased with our attentions, and told my wife I was the finest young 
man they had seen ; at the same time expressing their wonder that 
one who appeared yet so young was admitted to all the honours of 
manhood. She was proud to tell them how it happened ; and, a^ 
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she boasted to them of my strength and activity, they spoke with 
each other in their own tongue, and often looked at me. When sup- 
per was finished, the villagers began to gather round, asking many 
questions about the goods they had brought, and what they most 
wished to purchase. They declined doing any business that evening, 
so we had a dance in front of my hut, at which all the young people 
of the village were present. 




While the young reposed after their exercise, the old men inquired 
after other merchants who used to trade there, and also after some of 
their acquaintance who had, while I was a little boy, gone away with 
one of them, and never returned. They said that the merchant had 
gone back to his own country, and that their comrades were not 
likely to return ; for that they were now great men, who had hun- 
dreds of slaves, and riches of all kinds, in the country to which they 
were gone ; and that they were far too well off there to think of 
coming back. They said they no longer walked on foot, but had 
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camels and horses to carry them ; and that, instead of bows and 
arrows, like ours, they had arms that made a noise like thunder, and 
killed men or beasts at a great distance by lightning. At this time 
we had not seen guns, and our elders thought they were only de- 
ceiving us by their tales. But I was all curiosity to know more of 
these wonderful arms, about where they got them, and how they 
were used. I thought if I could only get one of these I would soon 
be the richest man in our village, for I could kill the elephants all 
alone. And then I fancied how my father and mother, and the rest 
of our old people, would wonder to see me go out alone, and return 
laden with ivory. 

At last the company dispersed, and we all retired to our mats. 
But I could not sleep. The tales of the merchants had made me 
restless, and I seemed as though I could never be happy without the 
wonderful arms they talked of, that would enable me, singly, to cope 
with the mightiest beasts of the forest. Before the east began to 
redden with the rising sun I arose, and walked out to where the mer- 
chants were sleeping beside their camels. As soon as they awoke, J. 
began to ask them about the subject that so deeply interested me. 
They both said that it would be impossible for them to procure what 
I so much desired, but that if I would go with them, carrying the 
articles I had to barter, I might certainly obtain it for myself. I 
asked them how long it would require me to be absent from the vil- 
lage, and they told me I could be back in a moon. My decision 
was at once taken ; and, cautioning them against saying anything to 
my family on the subject, 1 agreed to set off on the following morn- 
ing and meet them on the road at a spot agreed on. They greatly 
commended my spirit, and told me that, to encourage my plan, they 
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would give me such goods as I wanted for my wife, to be paid for 
when we should meet again. 




They disposed of the greater part of their merchandise during the 
day, for the hunting of our tribe had been very successful of late ; 
and they had a larger quantity of ivory and ostrich feathers than had 
ever been taken from our village at one time before. In the evening 
there was another dance, and a great feast in honour of their depar- 
ture ; and they made many presents of beads and brass wire among 
our women ; but to my wife they gave a looking-glass, which was an 
object of envy to the whole village. When, at last, we retired to 
our homes, I could not rest ; I was still more unquiet than the pre- 
ceding night. Something in my heart told me I was not doing 
right in going away without telling my wife and my parents ; but I 
knew they loved me too well to consent to my going so far away, 
and, as I had determined to possess that which was to make me the 
first hunter of my tribe, I wished to avoid the pain of parting. 

When Abdalla and Ali, the two principal merchants, arose in the 
morning, my wife hastened to give them a bag of meal and a jar of 
the butter of the shea tree, as provision for their journey, and they took 
their leave. They were hardly out of sight, when, taking my bow and 
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arrows, I went out, saying I was going to shoot some guinea fowl 
I felt that I was doing wrong ; but ever since the passion for the 
wondrous arms described by Abdalla and Ali had taken hold of 
me, every other impulse was carried away by that. I went off to 
the spot appointed, where I met those who were to be the companions 
of my journey. They had often passed this way before, and after 
we had journeyed some distance, they pointed out to me the Lake 
Maravi, a larger piece of water than I had ever before seen. I re- 
member being much pleased with the beautiful appearance of the 
various little islands that are scattered in it ; and was struck with the 
splendid scarlet flamingoes, of which hundreds were feeding along 
the water's edge. 

We lay down that night under the spreading branches of a large 
tree ; and the distance I had travelled, with the restlessness of the 
preceding nights, made me sleep very soundly. The sun was up 
when Ali awoke me, and we set off, along the banks of the lake, to- 




wards a village, whose date trees were visible in the distance. ' On 
our way thither I shot an antelope, which furnished us with a good 
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breakfast. But I could not help feeling sad when I thought of her 
who used to cook my food, and who was now, no doubt, lamenting 
me as dead, and supposing I had fallen a prey to some lion or leo^ 
pard. About noon we arrived at the village, whose houses were 
larger and stronger than those J had been used to. The dress of the 
people was also different ; and articles that with us were only seen 
on the person of the chief or his family, were here quite common. 
Abdalla pointed this out to me, and told me that the nearer we drew 
to the place where my rich countrymen resided, the more common 
. would these things become. 

The merchants here disposed of the remainder of their goods ; but 
I observed that they did not get so much ivory for their merchandise 
here as they did in our village. We lodged that night in this place, 
and the next morning agreed with some of the people to carry us 
across the lake. We embarked in one canoe and the camels in an- 
other ; but before we started, Abdalla paid a conjuror to give us 
a charm against the spirit of the lake, lest it should be angry at 
strangers crossing it. This charm was contained in balls of meal, 
which we swallowed. We left soon after sun -rise, and landed on the 
other side about noon. I was very glad to get on shore again, for I 
had never been on the water before, except in crossing a river ; and 
I thought, when I saw the land so far off on each side of us, that we 
could never get there. But I was ashamed to confess my fear, as I 
saw that my companions did not appear at all terrified. That night 
we slept in the woods, each of us keeping watch by turns, for fear of 
wild beasts, whose bowlings we heard on all sides ; but our fire kept 
them off, so that we saw none. 

Early in the morning we again set out on our journey, which lay 
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across the most miserable country I had yet seen. For many hours 
we travelled without seeing a single tree, or meeting with a drop of 
water; but my companions told me that we should soon arrive at a 
better country, and find water and provisions in plenty. It was 
dark before we arrived at our next halting-place, which was a larger 
village than I had ever seen. Instead of taking up our quarters 
without ceremony, we had to go to the chief and make him a pre- 
sent before any one durst receive us. He then sent two of his 
guards to conduct us to a house, the inmates of which were ordered 
to supply all our wants, and to be answerable for our safety and that 
of our merchandise. We were regaled with dates, and milk, and 
roasted corn, and had no need to do anything for ourselves, the 
chiefs orders having secured us every attention. In the morning, at 
sun-rise, two of his guards came to summon us to his presence. We 
found him seated on a piece of scarlet cloth, under a large umbrella, 
surrounded by guards, armed with spears and swords. When we 
came in, an Englishman, who, as I afterwards found, had been ship- 
wrecked on the sea-coast near, ^as standing in his presence. Abdalla 
and Ali bowed themselves before him, and I did the same ; but I did 
not understand the language in which they conversed. After talking 
for some time, Abdalla took a chain of gold, which he had concealed 
in his turban, and, ungirding his sword, handed it, with the chain, to 
the king. He then bowed, and left the presence, with Ali and my- 
self, and two guards followed us, as before. Instead, however, of 
returning to our lodgings, we went into another part of the town, 
where the guards, going up to a large house, before which some 
armed men were standing, went in and led forth four men and two 
women, who were tied together by a long cord. These they deli- 
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vered to the merchants, who told me they were slaves they had just 
purchased, to sell at the town whither we were going. As we were 
leaving the village the women wept much, and I endeavoured to dis- 
cover the cause of their sorrow, but we could not understand each 
other. These slaves belonged to a tribe far to the south, and were 
not so black as my countrymen. They were made to walk be- 




tween two camels ; on the foremost of which rode Ali, while I and 
Abdalla followed on foot. In the afternoon we crossed some high 
mountains, where the stones hurt the camels' feet, and made our pro- 
gress very slow. We encamped that night on a plain, by the side of 
a brook, watching, by turns, both against wild beasts and to prevent 
the slaves from running away. 

The next day, at noon, we arrived at another large village, where 
the king appeared to know Abdalla and Ali well. They presented 
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him with some ostrich feathers, and he sent the slaves to a strong 
house, under charge of his guards, while -the merchants and myself 
were entertained at his tahle. He asked my companions what I was 
doing with them ; and when they told him of my strength and cou- 
rage, he hid them ask me to remain with him, promising to make me 
a great man. But I was too much set on heing the first hunter in 
my own trihe, and surpassing all the companions of my childhood in 
my exploits, to be willing to listen to any other plan : hesides, I was 
impatient to return to my wife and parents. The next day we 
feasted with the king ; and when we were setting off on our journey, 
I saw that we had fifteen more slaves added to uur band. These had 
been previously purchased, and were now taken for the same purpose 
as the others. There was one among these whose language I under- 
stood ; and he told me that they had all been taken together by the 
king we had just left, who had come upon their village in the night, 
with his soldiers, and had attacked them so unexpectedly, that they 
had no chance either to fight or to flee. He said that the old people 
and children alone had been left, but that all who were able to work 
had been taken. Some had been sent away a few days before ; and 
he told me they had been bought by a white man, who wore clothing 
all over his body, and carried arms that made a noise like thunder. 
This excited my curiosity very much, and I was much pleased when 
my conductors told me that in three days I should see plenty such, 
and should possess that weapon for which I so much longed. 

(To he continued.) 
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Of Poland, its Inhabitants, Manners, and Customs — Of Warsaw, with its Natural and 
Artificial Curiosities. 

There is a country of which my young friends have, perhaps, 
heard but little, as it has for some years been blotted from the map 
of Europe. But as it is inhabited by a very brave people, who have 
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fought well and long for the liberties of their country, I intend to 
relate some of the incidents of its history; 

The country of which I am speaking is called Poland. If you 
take a map of Europe, you will observe that it is not a very 
large country. Its name signifies a flat land, as truly it is ; as 
there is scarcely a hill or mountain through the whole of it, except 
upon the borders. 

The capital of Poland is called Warsaw, and is situated on the 
river Vistula. A few years ago there were a great many thousand 
people living there from all countries. When you walked along the 
streets you would meet Jews, with hanging grey beards; Turks, in 




their robes and turbans ; polite Frenchmen, just from Paris ; and 
savage-looking Russian soldiers passing in all directions. 
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There are about 4000 houses in Warsaw, and above 1000 are 
thatched with straw. The palaces are very splendid, and orna- 
mented in the finest Italian style. They are built side by side of 
miserable wooden huts, which look as if they were going to tumble 
over the heads of the poor people wbo live in them. 

Tbe country is generally cultivated by poor peasants, who live 
with their cattle in wooden huts, consisting of one room, with a slope 
covered witb thatch, or thin slabs of stone. Their common food is 
cabbages, potatoes, peas, black bread, and gruel, without butter or 




meat ; their chief drink is water, which they are very fond of mixing 
with whiskey. 

The peasantry are chiefly employed in raising com, hemp, and 
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flax, and in taking care of cattle. Poland might be made to supply 
all Europe with grain, but the husbandry is bad, the sheep are poor, 
the cows small and badly kept, yielding very little butter and no 
good cheese. 

The summer dress of the peasants coiisists of a shirt and drawers 
of coarse linen, and round caps or hats, iirithout shoes or stockings. 
In the winter they wear sheep-skins, with the wool inwards. Their 
boots are the rinds of trees, wrapped about the legs, with the thicker 
parts towards the soles of the feet. The women of the poorer class 
wear upon their heads a wrapper of white linen, under which the 
hair is braided, and hangs down to the middle. 

The people in general are fond of all manly amusements, such as 
hunting, riding, skating, and baiting bulls and bears ; which last, 
however, is far from being a proper amusement. They are very fond 
of horses, and a Polish gentleman, who keeps his horse, will scarcely 
go a hundred yards without one. 

At an entertainment the Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor 
spoons, but every guest brings them with him. A nobleman usually 
gives his servant a piece of meat, which he eats, standing, behind 
his master's chair, and then drinks out of the same cup with him. 

The lady of a Polish grandee, beside a coach and six, with a great 
number of servants, is attended by an old gentleman usher, an old 
woman for her governess, and a dwarf of each sex to hold up her 
gown, which is made very long behind, and called a ti'ain. At 
night her coach is always surrounded by a great number of torches 
or flambeaux. 

There are many forests in Poland. In the forest of Warsovia 
there are a great many buffaloes, boars, deer, wild horses, and wild 
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oxen. Wolves are also very common, and frequently deadly en- 
counters take place between them and travellers in the forests. They 
generally select solitary persons for their victims ; but at times, in 
hard-winters, when food is scarce, they have been known to attack 
a troop of horsemen ; and wjien in very large droves, although 
numbers of them may be slain, they prevail in the combat. 
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The elk is also found in Poland. This animal has a body like a 
deer, only thicker and larger. It has high legs, feet broad and 
cloven, and large rough and broad horns, and a very short neck. 
In some parts this creature is hunted by men, who conceal them- 
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selves under the skin of an elk ; and in this way they can get near 
a drove, so as to take sure aim. 




Upon -the mountains adjoining Kiow, in the deserts of Poland, 
there are several grottoes, where a great number of human bodies 
have been preserved, although buried a vast number of years ago. 
They are neither so hard nor so black as the mummies that have 
been found in Egypt, Among them are two princes, in the habits 
they used to wear. It is thought that these bodies have been pre- 
served by the peculiar nature of the soil. 

I must tell you a word about the Jews. There are a very great 
number of them in Poland, and they have been for ages engaged in 
lending money to various persons in other parts of Europe. At one 
tim§ almost all the money in the kingdom was in their hands ; and 
there was very seldom a debt or lawsuit in which a Jew was not con- 
cerned : not that the Jews were worse than the Poles, but because 
they were so continually engaged in money matters. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I AM now about to tell you of the city of Cracow. It was once the 
capital city of Poland, and the place where her kings were crowned. 
It is built on a large plain, watered by the river Vistula. There 




are seventy churches and chapels in the city, be^des many magni- 
ficent convents. 

On the top of a high rock, in the southern part of the town, is a 
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palace or castle, surrounded by brick walls and old towers. The 
remains consist of a few rooms, which are left in about the same 
state in which they were more than a hundred years ago. In one 
of these rooms is an old picture of a coronation, but there is no fur- 
niture in either of them. 

The cathedral of Cracow is a venerable building ; it has a great 
many altars, and above twenty chapels. Most of the Kings of Po- 
land are buried here. The Polish laws were very singular in this 
respect. 

When a king died, his body was carried to Warsaw. It remained 
there till a new king was chosen, and it was then conducted in great 
pomp to Cracow. Two days before the coronation, the new king, 
attended by the officers of state, joined the funeral procession, and 
followed the body to the church of St. Stanislaus. The burial ser- 
vice was then performed, and the remains were placed in the cathe- 
dial adjoining the palace. 

The tombs and monuments erected to some of the Kings of Po- 
land are magnificent. Some have their figures carved in marble. 
When the celebrated King of Sweden, Charles XII., entered Cracow, 
he visited these tombs. On approaching the remains of John So- 
bieski, he is said to have hung with reverence over his tomb, and to 
have exclaimed, ** What a pity that so great a man should ever die." 

Sobieski was a famous general, under a king by the name of 
Michael, who had been raised to the throne by the cunning of a party 
even against his own will. It is not often that we find a man wise 
enough to refuse a throne. But Michael seems to have been a weak 
rather than a wise roan. 

Under such a king, Sobieski possessed all the power of the state. 
MjchaeVs death soon gave him full enjoyment of it. This hap- 
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pened when he had gone out to fight the Turks, and on the very 
eve of a great hattle. 

Sohieski saw the immense camp of the Turks lying on the plains 
before him, gleaming with their crescents and banners, and shining 
with silk and gold. ** My comrades," said he, ** in half an hour we 
shall lodge under these gilded tents.*' The attack was made with 
great fiiry, and Sohieski kept his word. 
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His friends now exerted themselves, on the death of the king, to 
have him chosen in his place. They succeeded, and Sohieski was 
elected King of Poland, on the 19th of May, 1674. 

Sohieski had first studied the art of war in France, where he was 
sent, with his brother, in early youth. " My children," said their 
father, at parting, " apply yourselves in France only to the useful 
arts ; as to dancing, you can learn that among the Tartars.'* 

You see how much he profited by his father's advice. 
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Before he was crowned, Sobieski continued the war against the 
Turks. His uncle and brother had been slain by these enemies, 
and he wished to revenge their deaths. After various little encoun- 
ters, the Polish troops came to a final battle with the Turks and Tar- 
tars, and fought it out. 

It was in the month of August, before the battle, that a very re- 
markable circumstance occurred. Notwithstanding the season of the 
year there was a very heavy fall of snow, which fortunately was a 
great inconvenience to the enemy. The Poles exclaimed, " A mira- 
cle." They fought — ^with a firm belief that they should conquer — 
with such courage and fury that 10,000 Turks are said to have been 
left dead on the field of battle. 

The enemy fled in great haste, running in one night as far as they 
had reached in three days before. In the course of their retreat 
they thought it would be a good thing to stop and take possession 
of a fortified town. 

The Vizier, a chief ofiicer of the Turks, accordingly sent word to 
the governor of a little town which laid in their way, that, to avoid 
further trouble, he had better open his gates and let the Turks walk 
in quietly. 

The governor sent back a very brave answer. ** You are mis- 
taken, if you think to find gold within these walls. We have no- 
thing here but steel and soldiers. Our number indeed is small, but 
our courage is great." 

The Turkish general then ordered his soldiers to fire all their can- 
non against the walls, and to beat them down. But it was in vain ; 
the governor was determined to hold out. 

This may have been partly owing to his wife, who was a very 
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brave woman, and seemed to have frightened her husband a great 
deal more than the enemy did. When the cannon were raging at 
the utmost, she seized two daggers, and said to her husband, '* One 
of these was for thee, if thou hadst surrendered the town ; the other 
I intended for myself." 

The courageous wife, however, was relieved from this necessity. 
Sobieski appeared in sight just as the town would otherwise have 
been obliged to surrender. He immediately fought the enemy, slew 
several thousand of them, and obliged the remainder to retreat. 

The next year Sobieski was again at war with the Tartars and 
Turks. The army of the enemy was five or six times lai^er than 
his own, and amounted to about 200,000 men. 

The two armies met at a little town called Zurano. A river sepa- 
rated the two encampments. Sobieski thought if peace could be 
made without bloodshed, it would be the wisest plan of settling their 
difficulties ; so he sent one of his officers to tell the Khan that he 
thought they had better make peace. 

The Khan of Tartary is a very great person, and received the 
officer with a good deal of pomp and prudence. The Pole, however, 
was brave, and felt that the king was full as great a man as the Khan. 

*^ What brought me here," said he, " is the love of peace, which 
you yourselves need. We do not bring prayers or promises. If 
words will not make peace, our swords shall.** Saying these words, 
he drew his sword out of its sheath. This startled the Khan> and 
provoked him very much ; so he sent the officer away. 

The Turks now attempted to pass the river, but were driven back 
with great slaughter. The Vizier, whose name was Ibrahim, • 
thought he had better trouble the enemy from a distance than 
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come too near. He began to dig trenches, and opened all his 
artillery upon the Polish camp. 

Sobieski was at this time seated at his table, thinking how and 
where he had better give the enemy battle, when a cannon ball 
passed directly through his tent. His officers instantly urged him 
to retire to a place of safety, but he was determined to show the 
soldiers that they were exposed to no more danger than their general. 

The Vizier still remembered the terrible havoc that Sobieski had 
before made among the Turkish forces, and began to think he had 
better make peace ; he therefore sent deputies to propose it to the 
Polish general. They found him in his tent, but did not make any 
offers that would satisfy him. 

There were provisions only for four days in the Polish camp, and 
it was necessary to fight or retreat to avoid being starved. Sobieski 
determined to attack the enemy on the following morning. He 
knew that his troops were a -mere handful compared with the ar- 
mies of the Turks and Tartars, but he was willing to try the odds 
of the battle. This brought the enemy to terms, and an armistice, 
for a short time, was concluded. 

But the Turks soon got together a larger army, and, in the begin- 
ning of May, 1683, set out upon their march. There were in all 
300^000 men ; and with these the Vizier marched very quietly to 
Vienna. Leopold, Emperor of Germany, aided them by his cow- 
ardice, and ran away from town to town, without risking a hair of 
his head to defend his subjects. At last the Vizier pitched his camp 
on a largie plain on the south of the great city of Vienna. This 
plain was about nine miles long, and the camp was so large that it 
nearly covered the whole of it. 
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There were about 11,000 soldiers in Vienna, commanded by 
Count Stavembourg. Besides these the citizens and students were 
armed. But the Turks were so numerous, and fought with so much 
bravery, that the inhabitants began to despair. 

They sent red-hot balls into the city, which set it on fire in many 
places, and destroyed a great many lives. Besides all this there 
was a report that some traitors in the city were making an entrance 
underground for the enemy. It was all confusion and despair. 
The Turks were quite sure of the victory, and would have gained it 
had it not been for their old enemy, John Sobieski. 

Sobieski could only raise an army of about 24,000 men. But he 
thought a good deal might be done even with so small a number. 
He immediately set out for Vienna. He was at this time fifty-four 
years of age, and so weak as to be obliged to be lifted on his horse : 
yet he was the only man in his nation who could beat the Turks. 
While on the march with his army, he saw an eagle fly by him on the 
right. He pointed it out to his soldiers as a sign of victory. 

Vienna was now in a very wretched condition. The soldiers 
were killed, or died by sickness in great numbers every day. The 
governor had said that he would not surrender the place but with 
the last drop' of his blood ; but he began to despair of holding out 
much longer. A letter which he wrote at that time to his friends, 
who had promised to assist him, contained only these words : — 
** No more time to lose — No more time to lose." 

Sobieski at length reached the last mountain which separated him 
from the Turks. He stood on the top of it, and looked down upon 
the immense plain where they were encamped. There were thousands 
of splendid tents, with banners and crescents, so beautiful as to 
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seem pitched rather for some festival than for war. At last his 
eye sparkled with joy, and he exclaimed, " This man is hadly en- 
camped ; he knows nothing of war ; we shall certainly beat him." 

Sunday, the 12th of September, 1683, was the great day to de- 
cide what was to become of Vienna. There were small parties 
fighting on both sides from an early hour of the day. The Vizier, 
Musta])ha, had taken his place in the centre of the Turkish army, 
and Sobieski in that of the Poles. 

It was now about five in the evening, and the battle had only be- 
gun. The Vizier was quietly seated in a splendid crimson tent, 
sipping coffee. A high hill just overlooked him, which Sobieski 
ordered his soldiers to seize. They immediately obeyed his com- 
mands, and rudely disturbed Mustapha at his cup of coffee. 




Sobieski instantly plunged forward to reach the Vizier's tent. 
The enemy knew him at once by the streamers which the guard 
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wore upon their lances. *' By Allah ! " exclaimed the Cham of 
the Tartars, " the king is with them." 

An eclipse of the moon happened just at this time to add to the 
terror of the Turks. They fled in all directions. The Vizier in 
vain tried to stop them. The Khan of the Tartars fled also ; and, 
hy six o'clock, Sobieski took possession of their magniflcent tents, 
and a very beautiful stirrup, belonging to the Vizier, was brought to 
him. ** Take this stirrup," said he, ** to the queen, and tell her 
that the person to whom it belonged is defeated." They all slept 
that night in the Turkish camp. 

On the following day Sobieski made his entrance into Vienna, 
The inhabitants gazed in crowds upon their great deliverer, and 
heaped blessings on his head. They wept, and shouted, "bong 
live Sobieski ! " 

Such are a few of the incidents of Polish history. I shall soon 
tell you the story of Stanislaus Leczinski, and of Kosciusko. 
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THE TERRAPENE ; OR, LAND TORTOISE. 




Most of my readers must 
have seen some of these 
creatures, which have lately 
been brought to this coun- 
^ try in great numbers from 
the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean Sea. 
But there are many varie- 
ties of them, and some at- 
tain an amazing size. It appears, however, that it is only in coun- 
tries lying nearly under the equator that they arrive at any consi- 
derable bulk. The largest we have seen were brought from the 
Sechelles and Gallapagos Islands. The former are situated in the 
Indian Ocean, and the latter in the Pacific. 

The Madagascar tortoises are variegated with black and yellow, 
and there is great variety in the distribution of the colours. Those 
from Greece and Italy nearly resemble them. The South African 
varieties are generally of a dull green, sometimes mixed with yellow ; 
but those from the Sechelles and Gallapagos Islands are nearly 
black, without any mixture of colour. 

I doubt not my little readers have noticed the great strength of 
the bony arch which forms the back of the tortoise, and enables it 
to support considerable pressure without injury. They must also 
have observed the rapidity with which it withdraws its head and legs 
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on the approach of a stranger, and stows them safely away in its 
snug penthouse. There is a species in Madagascar that not only has 
the power of withdrawing its memhers under cover of the shell, but 
it can, by means of a sort of hinge with which the undershell is fur- 
nished, completely shut up its house. 

Eagles, and other birds of prey, are said to break the shells of 
tortoises, by taking them up to a great height in the air, and then 
letting them fall upon a stone. The famous Greek poet, iEschylus, 
according to the old writers, was killed in this way, an eagle having 
mistaken his bald head for a stone. 




The tortoise forms an article of diet in most of the countries where 
it is found, and is esteemed one of the lightest and most nutritious 
varieties of animal food. In the Sechelles Islands it is about three 
times the price of beef or pork. 
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A person who has had no further acquaintance with the tortoise 
than what this country affords, can have no idea of the quantity of 
food they consume in a hot climate. I have seen two devour a 
dozen pounds of boiled cassada root in a day, besides a great quantity 
of green food. They also drink a great deal of water. Their appe- 
tite, however, is less astonishing than their sagacity, which is dis- 
played in various ways. When they 
see ripe plantains hanging on a plant, 
they gnaw through the stem, which 
is softer than a cabbage stump, and 
thus make it fall. The papaw apple 
is another favourite article of food ; 
but the stem of this is too hard for 
their jaws ; they therefore rear them- 
selves against the stalk, and, letting 
fall the Weight of their bodies sud- 
denly, shake down such fruit as is 
ripe. 

When attacked, as they frequently 
are, by ticks, they plunge into the 
water, and remain submerged till their tormentors are destroyed. 

But it is in constructing their nests that the most remarkable 
sagacity is displayed. Having chosen a suitable spot, which is al- 
ways to leeward of some tree, they begin by scooping out the earth 
to as great It depth as they can with their fore claws ; they then 
stand upright in the hole, on their hind feet (the bottoms of which 
are hard and flat), and keep turning round, and stamping down the 
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earth with great perseverance, moistening it from time to time with 
a liquid which is of a somewhat glutinous quality. With the ruh- 
bing of the shell against the side, and the trampling of the feet 
at the bottom, the nest is as regularly rounded, and as nicely 
smoothed, as it could be by a mason with his trowel. The female 
now deposits her eggs, which are hard and round, about as big as a 
tennis ball, and from nine to fifteen in number. These are carefully 
covered up, first with dry grass, and afterwards with earth ; and the 
whole is so nicely arranged, that no one would suspect that the 
ground had been disturbed. The heat of the sun hatches the eggs 
in about ninety- five days; and the young ones dig their way out. 
The female lays eggs three or four times a year. 

The growth of the terrapene is very slow, and we have every 
reason to believe it continues to grow as long as it lives. Perhaps 
you will ask, " How long is that?" I cannot tell you. Some have 
been known to exist more than 100 years; and, judging by the 
growth of those whose age we certainly know, I believe there are 
some now living that are more than 300 years old ; and I never 
knew or heard of one dying of old age. I know a person, living at 
Sechelles, who has one that weighs more than 5 cwt., and mea- 
sures about four feet in length, and nearly nine in circumference. 

In the Island of Aldabra, which is to the north of Madagascar, 
the tortoises are very numerous. They are caught by persons who 
are carried thither in a vessel, and left for some weeks, during which 
time they collect as many as they can, and keep them in pens or 
styes like pigs. When the vessel returns, they are tied together by 
the legs and towed off to the vessel, which lies at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. When they are taken on board they are put 
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one on the other in the hold, and remain, without food or exercise, for 
some weeks hefore they are landed. Notwithstanding this rough treat- 
ment very few die. They are capahle of maintaining abstinence for 
a very long time. I have been told of one that fell into the hold of 
a whale-sh]p,.among the oil-barrels, and was lost. Twenty months 
after, when the cargo was discharged, it was found alive and well. 
The best method of bringing them to England is by putting them 
into a dark part of the ship, where they will sleep for many months, 
and not appear at all the worse for such a long nap. 

In a future Number I intend to say something about the sea tur- 
tle, which is very much like the terrapene in form. 
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NATURAL WONDERS. 

No. I. 

FALLS OF NIAGARA. 




From the natural property which water has to seek the lowest level, 
by the force of gravity, the most stupendous effects arise as well as 
the most important. From this principle of the gravitation of fluids 
rivers are formed, which, like the grand Rio-de-la- Plata, or the 
great Amazon, or Mississippi, which you may trace in the map of 
America, have a course of many thousand miles, and are in some 
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parts above a hundred miles wide. And yet these grand opera- 
tions all proceed from the trickling of drops of rain on the hair-like 
cleft of the rock. Millions of these unite and form a rill ; several 
of these combining make a stream ; these again, rivulets ; rivulets 
swell into rivers, and dash onward towards the sea in inconceivable 
grandeur. 

If you refer to the map of North America you will observe, be- 
tween the 40th and 50th degree of latitude, north, and the 60th and 
90th degree of longitude, west, the River St, Lawrence, Lake Erie, 
and Lake Ontario ; which is the last of that chain of lakes, or in- 
land seas of fresh water which extend through a great part of 
North America, and contribute much to its wealth by the facilities 
which they afford to commercial intercourse. These lakes are con- 
nected by rivers, and are supposed to contain nearly one half of the 
fresh water on the surface of the habitable globe ; which, passing 
from one to the other, is ultimately discharged into the Atlantic 
Ocean through the broad bed of the mighty St, Lawrence. The 
majority of these lakes, both in size and number, lie to the north 
and north-west of Lake Erie ; their waters pass into it, and from it, 
by the River Niagara and Lake Ontario ; forming, in their course, 
the celebrated falls represented at the head of this chapter. 

Lake Erie is about 260 miles in length, about 63 in breadth, at 
its widest part, and is about 650 miles in circumference. Its great- 
est depth varies from 40 to 45 fathoms ; its average depth is about 
12. The level of Lake Erie is about 334 feet above the level of 
Lake Ontario. At Fort Erie, which is situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of the lake of that name, the River Niagara may be said 
to commence, and is there about a mile in width. At some distance 
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further down it becomes contracted to half that breadth, and is con- 
sequently very rapid ; but, escaping from this constraint, it expands, 
in a gentle flow, to an extent over six miles, embracing in its pro- 
gress several islands ; one of which, called Grand Island, contains a 
superficies of more than 11,000 acres. The Niagara flows through a 
flat, fertile, and rapidly-improving country, between banks so little 
above the level of the sur&ce, as to lead to the conjecture that a 
perpendicular rise in its waters, to an extent not exceeding eight or 
nine feet, would lay the adjoining district, on both sides, under 
water to a considerable extent. 

When the water of Lake Erie leaves it at the mouth of the 
Niagara, it is quiet as a sleeping babe, and proceeds with tranquillity 
for about sixteen miles. But now the indraught of the cataract be- 
comes apparent in the ripple which it causes. The water shortly 
rushes with amazing force and rapidity in foaming and roaring 
rapids until it changes its course, at rather a sharp angle, a little 
above an island called Goat Island, where it seems to pause for a 
moment in comparative tranquillity. Quickly, however, sweeping 
along with accelerated speed and irresistible impetuosity, divided by 
the island into two unequal channels, it rushes down the inclined 
plane, at the head of the falls, untfl the whole mighty mass of waters 
is suddenly projected over the head of a rock 162 feet in perpen- 
dicular height, into a basin below, where the waters boil and bub- 
ble in everlasting turmoil. 

The dull, yet full, and loud roar created by the fall of this immense 
body of water seems to fill the vault of heaven, and conveys to the 
spectator a tremulous sensation, as if the solid rock shook beneath 
his feet. This effect is particularly felt in Goat Island, the lower 
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end of which separates the fall into two parts, one called the Horse 
Shoe, and the other the American Fall, and commands a view into 
the terrific chasm heneath. I went upon this pinnacle of a rock, 
and the whole earth seemed swinging beneath me. I could scarcely 
see ; hearing was absorbed in the tremendous roar of the mighty 
waters ; and it seemed as if, amid the din, convulsion, and uproar, 
every moment would sweep away, down the tremendous gpilf, the 
frail particle of earth on which I stood. 

Many comparisons have been resorted to for the purpose of con- 
veying to the mind some idea of the tremendous thunder which issues 
from these falls ; it is said to resemble the distant cannonading be- 
tween two engaging fleets ; others more correctly admit that there 
are no familiar sounds to which it can be compared. A statement 
of the distance to which it can be sometimes heard may assist the 
imagination. When the state of the atmosphere is unfavourable, it 
can be heard at the distance of three or four miles ; when, on the 
other hand, it is favourable to the transmission of sound, the roar 
can be heard at the distance of ten miles. 

A cloud of spray or vapour veils the bottom of this immense 
cataract, and rises perpetually from it, adorned frequently, when the 
sun rises between it and the spectator, with vivid rainbows and bril- 
liant fragments of circles. 

The descent from Lake Erie to the head of the falls at the Table 
Rock is about sixty-eight feet ; fifty-one feet of this descent are ob- 
tained in the space of half a mile above them ; and this added to the 
height of the bank above the rock, places it 100 feet below the 
edge. The rock can, however, be reached by a scrambling descent 
through the shrubbery, and as it projects about forty feet horizon- 
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tally it overhangs the dreadful gulf. Some people, who love the 
excitement of terror, obtain a view of the awful chasm, by lying on 
their face and hands on it and looking over its dizzy ledge. 

Behind this immense shelf of descending waters the visiter may 
retire and see the whole Ml spread out in a descending sheet before 
him. There is a cavern behind this sheet of water extending to a 
distance of above 100 feet, along the side of the Horse-Sboe Fall, 
which is very lofty in some paits. The air and spray from the bot- 
tom are impelled with frightful force in whirling eddies into this 
awful cavern, and the visiter who enters it must have a steady head, 
and be satisfied to endure a thorough drenching. Several, however, 
do enter, and the guide makes a handsome livelihood by it. The 
vast curtain of water which veils the outside admits a greenish light 
into the interior 

The Horse-Shoe Fall is at the Canadian side of the river ; the 
other fall belongs to the United States. The Horse-Shoe Fall mea- 
sures about 700 yards, following the curvature from the Canadian 
bank to Goat Island. The end of the island, between the falls, is 
about 330 yards across, and the breadth of the American Fall is above 
350 yards. In the rapids above the latter fall the proprietor of the 
island has, with wonderful ingenuity, erected a wooden bridge, 20 
yards in length, from the main land to the island. Immediately 
above the falls the river is about a mile in width and twenty-five 
feet in depth ; and a short way below them it is contracted into about 
200 yards, and rushes through the rent or chasm I have described. 

Such, my young friends, is the greatest waterfall yet discovered in 
the world. I have visited it more than once, as every American 
ought to do ; and if you recollect, there is an account of one of my 
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visits in the " Wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky.'* You may 
also remember how the Caroline steam-boat was driven over the 
falls in the quarrel between the British and the Americans. I hope, 
for the future, the British and the Americans will be brothers, and 
never think of fighting. They came of the same blood, have the 
same honest hearts ; and, let us hope, they wiU one day say, 
* England and America against all the world." 
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GAMES FOR APRIL. 



LEAP-FROG, STILTS, AND BASTING THE BEAR. 




April is a brisk month: all nature is alive in April. Bats and 
reptiles spring up from their winter sleep. The little smelts or 
spurlings run up the softened rivers to spawn ; the fieldfere and the 
woodcock return to their northern quarters ; the rooks are all in 
motion with building and repairing their nests ; hens sit ; geese 
and ducks lay ; pheasants crow ; the ring-dove coos ; young lambs 
are bounding ; the bee comes out, with his vernal trumpet, to wel- 
come sunshine and flowers ; and boys play at leap-frog, stilts, and 
basting the bear. 

Leap-Froo is a most unrivalled pastime among boys, and there 
is nothing like it to improve the understanding^ and give them a 
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good appetite. Any number of boys may play leap-jcrog, but they 
should take care to have plenty of space, and pick L>ut a spot not 
particularly remarkable for sharp stones or rough gravel. A meadow 
is not so well at this season of the year, as it is apt to be damp and 
boggy, but a good open common or road is the best place for this 
game. 

In playing it, the first boy who runs out to *' make a back," as it 
is termed, should hold his head down close beneath his shoulders, 
which should be well elevated. His hands should be placed on his 
knees, not firmly, but so that they will slide if necessary ; or, in- 
stead of the hands being on the knees, the arms may be folded when 
gtH)d players make a game. After a back has been set, the second 
player runs, takes his leap, and sets a back for the rest. The third 
now runs and leaps over Nos. 1 and 2, setting a back in the same 
way ; the fourth over 1, 2, and 3 ; and the fifth over 1, 2, 3, 4 ; and 
so on, till the whole nimiber of players are run out. When this is 
the case. No. 1 takes his leap over the whole ; No. 2 does the same ; 
No. 3 follows, and so on till the whole have had their leaps, or the 
players are tired. 

Walking on Stilts. — In some countries the inhabitants walk 
on stilts from necessity. In England boys do so for fun ; and it is 
astonishing with what agility, after a very short practice, they do so. 
Any boy may make his own stilts ; nothing is required but a pair 
of poles, about six or seven feet long, upon which some broad pieces 
of leather or iron hoop are nailed for the feet, so as to leave the top 
of the stilt within a few inches of the arm-pit. The boy may at first 
place his foot-holds very low, till he can balance himself, and then 
raise them every few days till he obtains a complete command over 
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them. I have known boys who had great command over stilts, to 
wade through rivers three or four feet deep ; which would be of 
some importance in certain situations, to which all are subject, as by 
such aids small rivers might at any time be crossed, and life even 
saved in a case of necessity. 

I once, however, knew a boy, who, having attained this art in 
great perfection, was not content with amusing himself in a rational 
and innocent manner, but set his wits to work to frighten two of his 
play-fellows, a little boy and girl, who lived in the neighbourhood. 
He had often heard talk of ghosts, and thought it would be good fun 
to make one ; so he got a large white table-cloth, and having scraped 
out the inside of a turnip so as to leave nothing but the rind, he 
cut two holes for eyes, made an enormous mouth, with gnashing 
teeth ; in short he made a hobby lantern ; and, putting himself on 
his stilts, which made him seven feet high, and fastening the turnip 
lantern on his hat, he sallied forth into a by lane, where he knew 
his play-fellows were to pass. 

After awhile he heard their footsteps, and then he made himself 
ready, by pulling his white garment about him, and placing himself 
under the shade of an old tree. Then he gave a loud unearthly 
groan, and, with a slow and measured step, came forth. It was 
nearly dark, and the little girl and boy came gaily on, skipping and 
dancing. But the moment the little girl saw the supposed spectre, 
she gave a thrilling scream, and dropped senseless on the ground. 
Her brother, poor fellow, who saw at once the trick, ran towards the 
spectre, and, with a blow of a stick, which he had in his hand, felled 
him to the ground. He then ran to his sister, but she was insen- 
sible. After awhile assistance came ; but when they had taken the 
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little maid home, and put her to hed, they found that her senses had 
fled for ever. The fright had turned her hrain, and she became an 
idiot ; and, after lingering in a hopeless condition for some years, 
died a miserable object. 

Be careful, then, my young friends, never to play upon the fears 
or feelings of your companions. It is not only wicked, but 
cruel in the extreme ; and, as the consequences may be serious, 
guard yourself against every temptation of the kind. A sudden 
start at the word *' Boo,*' has been known to produce severe illness ; 
and it is by no means an uncommon thing to hear of persons meet- 
ing with sudden death, through fright. 

Leaping with Pcles is also a good game, and may be of great 
service to the leaper, as, by this kind of agility, he is enabled to 
leap over a ditch or ravine which he would be unable to do by the 
mere spring of his limbs alone. I need not say that the same poles 
used for stilts will do for this sport. For small leaps the pole may 
be held short, and as the distance of the leap increases, so may the 
length from the end of the pole. Make short leaps at first, being 
careful not to rise too high from the ground. Then increase the 
leaps, rising higher. Ten, twelve, or twenty feet may be easily 
managed by a pole ; and I have seen a youth spring with one over 
a river twenty- seven feet broad ; which is, I believe, a feat of no 
very common occurrence. 

Basting the Bear. — *' Bear and Forbear," should be the motto 
of my readers at this fun. To play it one of the players kneels 
down to the detriment of the knees of his corduroys, and to the 
chance of sundry grazings of his hands and rubbings of his toes. 
He is called the " bear." Another boy, who holds a cord, by which 
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the bear is tethered, is called the " master." It seems to be the 
duty of every boy to beat the bear with knotted pocket handker- 
chiefs ; while the master, exercising the same weapon, watches his 
opportunity to firmly seize and secure one of the players, who is to 
be "bear" in return. 

This sport is sometimes attended with mischief when foully 
played. I remember once, when I was at school, that a boy, play- 
ing at this sport, having a spite against the boy who played the 
bear, took occasion to place in his pocket-handkerchief, as weU as 
the knot, a potato, of considerable size, with which he belaboured 
the bear without mercy. The potato, however, being not quite so 
hard as the back of the boy, at last yielded with the thumping, and 
became a mummy. To remedy this defect the youngster supplied 
its place by a stone. This, upon the first application, revealed the 
secret ; for the " bear " rose up, and suddenly sisizing the pocket- 
handkerchief, the stone dropped. There was, indeed, an outcry of 
astonishment, and then a louder cry of retaliation ; and Master 
Durmet — ^for that was his name— who had done it, had, in a few se- 
conds, a dozen or more of fists, harder than the potato, battering 
away at various parts of his person, till, in the end, he became 
nearly as much a mumnly as the Irish fruit. After the affiray was 
over a jury sat upon the offender, and, looking at the circumstances, 
brought in the following verdict : — 

" Served him bight." 
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THE OLD FRIEND AND THE NEW. 



My old friend, he was a good old friend, 
And I thought, like a fool, his face to mend ; 
I got another; hat ah ! to my cost, 
I found him unlike the one I had lost ! 
I and my friend, we were hred together: — 
He had a smile like the summer weather; 
A kind warm heart, and a hand as free : — 
My friend, he was all the world to me ! 

I could sit with him and crack many a joke. 

And talk of old times and the village folk ; 

He had heen with us at the Christmas time i 

He knew every tree we used to climh ; 

And where we played, and what hefel. 

My dear old friend remembered well. 

It did me good but to see his face ; 

And I've put another friend in his place ! 

I wonder how such a thing could be. 

For my old friend would not have slighted me ! 

Oh my fine new friend, he is smooth and 

bland. 
With a jewelled ring or two on his hand ; 
He visits my lord and my lady fair; 
He hums the last new opera air. 
He takes not the clnldren on his knee ; 
My faithful hound reproacheth me. 
For he snarls when my new friend draweth 

near. 
But my good old friend to the brute was dear ! 
I wonder how I such thing oould do. 
As change the old friend for the new ! 

My rare old friend, he read the plays 
That were written in Master Shakspeare's 
days: 



He found in them wit and moral good : — 
My new friend thinks them coarse and 

rude : — 
And many a pleasant song he sung, 
Because they were made when we were 

young; 
He was not too grand, not he, to know 
The merry old songs made long ago. 
He writ his name on the window pane ; — 
It was cracked by my new friend's riding- 
cane ! 

My good old friend, " he tirled at the pin," 
He opened the door and entered in ; 
We all were glad to see his face 
As he took at the fire his 'customed place, 
And the little children, loud in glee. 
They welcomed him as they welcome me. 
He knew our griefs, our joys he shared ; 
There cannot be friend with him compared ; 
We had tried him long, had found him true ! 
Why changed I the old friend for the new ? 

My new friend cometh in lordly state ; 
He peals a startling ring at the gate ; 
There's hurry and pomp, there's pride and din, 
And my new friend bravely entereth in. 
I bring out the noblest wines for cheer, 
I make him a feast that costeth dear ; 
But he knows not what in my heart lies deep ; 
He may laugh with me, but never shall weep, 
For there is no bond between us twain ; 
And I sigh for my dear old friend again ; 
And thus, too late, I bitterly rue 
That I changed the old friend for the new ! 
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THE NUTHATCH. 

BY S. WARING. 




We were much amused last autumn by the curious movements of a 
pair of nuthatches, who made very frequent visits to our garden 
during the months of September and October, attracted by some fil- 
bert trees, which they plundered very freely. In order to secure to 
ourselves the pleasure of watching them, we le:t the filberts on a 
group of trees opposite our windows, ungathered, hoping that, in 
due time, these active little birds would obtain possession of the 
whole produce. Attracted by their shrill oft-repeated cry, we fre- 
quently went to the window to watch their movements. 

It was wonderful to see the vigour and perseverance with which 
they would labour to detach a bunch of filberts from the tree, after 
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hanging by their feet, head downwards, and throwing themselves, 
with all their strength, against the stem, to sever it with their power- 
ful beaks. It was sometimes long before they succeeded. When 
the prize was obtained it was carried to a neighbouring tree, and 
fixed in the fork of one of the branches ; and then the little bird, 
planting his feet firmly on a strong limb of the tree, began to tap 
the nut with his beak till he had succeeded in cracking it. Then 
the kernel was extracted, and away he flew into the orchard, where 
I have now no doiibt he had a store-house in an old tree, beneath 
which a quantity of broken and pierced nut- shells have been found 
this spring. A great deal of time was spent by both the birds i^ 
this way. 

As the season advanced we saw them less frequently. They pro- 
bably found in the neighbouring woods a more abundant supply 
and more easily obtained ; as the nuts growing on the wild hazles, 
having slighter stems, would be plucked with less labour and in less 
time. 

Occasionally the birds were our visitants during the winter, avail- 
ing themselves of the treat we had prepared for them, by placing 
nuts in di£ferent parts of the garden. It is now April, and within 
the last two or three weeks they have been more frequently seen. 

Three or four days ago I was charmed by discovering that our 
little friends were evidently preparing a nest in the hollow of an 
old moss-grown apple-tree in one comer of the garden. I can see 
them glide in and out of the hole, and watch their movements at my 
ease, from the dining-room window ; and I can scarcely ever resist 
the inclination to rise and go towards the window when I hear their 
note, or the tapping of their bills against the trees which they visit 
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in search of insects. Occasionally a filbert is placed in their way, 
and I have the pleasure of watching their proceedings — I could ^- 
most say their feelings — when they discover a prize which they 
could not have hoped to find so late in the season. 

The other day I had fixed one in a branch of the plum-tree on 
the grass-plat, in order to bring the birds more closely under my 
observation. I Soon heard the well-known cry, and discovered the 
male bird running busily up and down the stems of the group of 
filbert trees, searching for his insect food. Presently his quick 
glance discerned the distant filbert ; he shot across the grass-plat 
like an arrow, alighted in the middle of the plum-tree, just above the 
nut, and then appeared to set himself to 
examine his prize with as intelligent an 
air as a jeweller might display while ex- 
amining a diamond offered to him for ,^ , , 
sale. After turning his little head this /^^K^^ 
way and that way, in a very knowing \ ^^^"^ 
manner, he seemed to decide that how- '-^ 
ever good the nut might be, it was not ^ 
in a place where he could conveniently 
crack it. In an instant it was plucked 
from its hold, and whisked off to a 
neighbouring tree, and firmly fixed in the very branch often used 
by him for a similar purpose in the autumn. Here I saw him 
labour after his old manner, feet firmly fixed, and the whole body, 
as if turning on a pivot, sent down, might and main, beak fore- 
most, on the nut. The hardened shell did not speedily yield 
to the attacks of his strong bill; and his rapping brought the 

K 2 
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lady nuthatch to his side. I expected to see him politely yield 
the prize ; but, far from it, he continued to hammer ; and as 
soon as he had extracted the kernel, flew off with it to another 
tree, where, I verily believe, he selfishly devoured his morsel 
alone. He has sunk in my estimation by this want of good 
feeling and good manners. But I hear he is the most devoted of 
husbands while the hen bird sits on her eggs» 1 shall watch his 
behaviour narrowly, and give an account of him according to his 
doings. 

" Reasoning at every step he treads, 

Yet man mistakes his way ; 
While meaner things, whom instinct leads. 

Are rarely known to stray." 

So sings the bard of Olney. 

These little beings, though gifted with instinct, are y nevertheless, 
liable to be deceived ; though, perhaps, they may sooner discern their 
mistake, when they make one, than we sometimes do, though we are 
gifted with reason. Our clever little nuthatch is an instance. 
Searching about for food, to add to his winter store late in the year, 
when the nuts were nearly gone, he spied a little white bulb on the 
flower-bed, which, to do him justice, I must say looked very much 
like a nut kernel. It was quickly picked up, and very dexterously 
fixed in a crack in the bark of a neighbouring tree for examination. 
But there it was left. It was discovered to be unworthy of his no- 
tice, and the little bulb remained a considerable time stuck in the 
bark, as a memento that first impressions are not always to be re- 
lied on, and that even the birds of the air may seem to stand in need 
of the adage, " All is not gold that glitters." 
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May 25. Since writing the above we have increased our ac- 
quaintance with our feathered guests. By fixing nuts in the edges 
of the basket placed on the grass-plat for the reception of green- 
house plants, we have allured them to visit us many times in the 
day. Often they come whilst we are watching at an open window 
only a few yards distant from the basket. So familiar, indeed, have 
they become, that they have repeatedly flown on the basket, and 
began to hammer at a nut before we bad left the grass-plat, after 
placing a fresh supply. 

They are seen to great advantage 
hopping about amid the flowers and 
moss, searching for nuts, and placing 
themselves head or tail upwards, as 
it happens to suit for the position 
of the treasure. They afford great ^^1 

amusement to ourselves and our fe^t" 
friends, who kindly bring us stores of nuts for them. For two days 
we were without a supply, and the birds having repeatedly sought 
in vain, had ceased to frequent the basket. I began to fear that they 
had quitted the garden. I had many misgivings respecting a sly grey 
cat, who causes me both alarm and vexation, by ber stealthy evening 
prowls through the orchard and garden ; but still I consoled myself 
with the hope that it might be but a temporary absence. Perhaps 
they were gone, for a few days, we said, to some shady bower among 
the beeches of Chawton Wood ; or some little cabin-hole in one of 
the oaks of Ackendar, and would soon come home to the apple-tree 
again. We listened anxiously for the well-known note, and this 
afternoon my ears were delighted with the sound once more, and I 
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saw one of my pretty birds fly along the garden, and soon disco- 
Yercd that a nut had been taken from the basket. 

We flatter ourselves that if no evil chance befals our pets, we 
shall, by and by, have the gratification of seeing the young brood 
instructed in the art of nut-seeking and nut-cracking in our rustic 
basket. The nest they first fixed on has, I believe, been deserted ; 
and it appears, by the spot from whence their notes are heard, as if 
they had mounted higher in the tree. If the eggs are laid, and the 
bird sitting, it is very clear she is not, as some say, fed by the male 
bird during that period, rarely leaving the nest herself. We cer- 
tainly see her quite as frequently as the male bird at the basket, 
and, indeed, more frequently, as she is evidently of a more confiding 
disposition than the gentleman, her husband, who looks warily about 
him when he does come, and seems quite on the listen for every 
sign of an enemy's approach. 

May 28. The next page in the chronicle of the nuthatch must 
be a record of my own folly and impatience. So warily had the 
birds made their visits to the nest for weeks past, that we were fully 
persuaded that they had deserted it, and made another elsewhere. 
We did not entertain a doubt on the subject. To day a thought struck 
me, that though deserted, the nest might contain an egg ; which, as 
it was become useless, I might, without blame or self-reproach, se- 
cure for my own benefit. 

With this view I forced away the firm mud outworks with which 
the bird had so completely defended the entrance to the hole, that I 
Could not get in more than two or three fingers. Having opened it 
as much as I could, it proved still impossible to get the hand in, and 
I used a large wooden spoon to take out the rubbish I had thrown 
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in, and to dive for the expected egg. No egg was found, but a 
quantity of dry beech leaves, &c., and at last up came a half-fledged 
bird. I put back the little trembler, horrified at my own deed, and, 
severely blaming my own folly and dulness of perception in not 
guessing the fact, by the circumstance of the parent birds both com- 
mg to the tree, and running up and down the branches, uttering 
piercing cries. One bird even flew almost against me, as if to ex- 
press its anger and alarm ; but, ])repossessed by the notion, that 
though the nest now occupied might be in the tree, it certainly was 
not in that place, I pursued my work of destruction ; and I seem 
now, to myself, to have acted like some Indian savage, coming to 
destroy the happiness of some new settler in the forest, just as he 
was beginning to see the fruit of his labour. 

I have been watching the tree narrowly since, and have witnessed 
the trouble caused by the mischief I wrought, in the restless move- 
ments of the old birds, who are perpetually flying in and out of the 
hole, bringing food for the young one, or mud, to repair the en- 
trance, in their bills. 

I am not without a fear that my rough treatment may have in- 
jured the young bird ; and my feelings, under this apprehension, are 
quite painful. I seem to have done a deed of wanton cruelty, and 
shall be an anxious watcher of the nest in the apple-tree for days to 
come. 

May 30. I have been greatly consoled these two days past to see 
the birds in most assiduous attendance at the hole in the apple-tree, 
keeping a keen look-out for the abundant supply of nuts which I 
now bestow more freely than ever, flxing them in the basket three or 
four times in the day. 1 quite hope soon to see the little baby bird 
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flying about merrily, neither hurt in limb nor feather, in spite ot 
being dug out with a spoon from the bed of leaves on which he was 
reposing. 

This is the first bird's-nesting exploit of my life, and I think it 
will prove to be the last, so thoroughly has my deed vexed and 
shamed me. I fear, too, it cannot fail to have frightened my fea- 
thered friends dreadfully ; and if they are observers of persons, I 
think they must discern my form among the trees with hatred and 
terror too. And I dare say they warn the young birds against so 
base and treacherous an enemy, stealing on them in the guise of 
friendship. Neither shall I wonder if, when the little bird is fledged, 
the whole party should fly off from such a dangerous spot, and 
seek, in the deep woods, a more secure abiding place. However, I 
am determined, if nuts can lure them to remain, there shall be no 
want of the bait. 

June, After cautiously watching the movements of the birds for 
three or four days, at a distance, I at length ventured once more to 
approach close to the tree. I then discovered that the breach I had 
made in their little castle was repaired ; and on peeping into the 
hole at a time when the slanting rays of the evening sun fell on it, I 
have repeatedly caught a sight of the young bird, apparently basking 
in the partially-admitted sun-beams. On perceiving me it speedily 
retreats to the recesses of the nest, making a rustling noise among 
the dry leaves, which I before noticed as forming its bed. I have 
no doubt this rustling noise has been sometimes mistaken for a note 
of alarm. Bewick says, that when the nuthatch is disturbed in her 
nest she makes a hissing sound like a snake. I have not encoun- 
tered the old bird in the nest, but the young one seems to have no 
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cry at aU ; and the noise made by its sliding down amid the dry 
leaves, might easily be mistaken for a hissing sound, which it very 
much resembles. I have been greatly relieved, by the proof I have 
had, that my violent proceedings have inflicted no lasting injury on 
my feathered friend. 

July, Alas ! my poor bird has shared the fate of many other pets. 
The male bird has been shot while uttering his cry on the branches 
of the old apple-tree. There are great lamentations and fears that 
the mother bird and her young will now quit us. It cannot be 
helped. The deed is done — not from malice, but in ignorance of 
our wishes for the safety of the bird. We now almost repent that 
we have regarded our little visitants with so much interest. This is 
a vexation and disappointment which we might have been spared 
if we had not paid them so much attention. We have, however, the 
satisfaction that we kindly treated the poor birds, and learnt many 
useful lessons from their interesting ways. In them we saw much 
proof of the goodness, wisdom, and power of God ; and we shall now 
think with more pleasure of that better world, where nothing will 
suffer pain, and where all will be safe and happy. And thus ends 
my chronicle of the nuthatch. 

After that period the hen bird was seen to linger for weeks in the 
garden, and the young bird with her ; but they deserted us in the 
following vnnter, and have not again established themselves within 
sight of our windows. 
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PHEBE BLUFF. 

{Contirtued.) 

I HOPE my young friends have not forgotten poor little Phebe Bluff, 
who was left, as some of them recollect, in the cage — a cold, deso- 
late, and damp dungeon. There she lay all night, and in the morn- 
ing she was taken before the magistrate and charged with stealing the 
row of coral beads. Mr. and Mrs. Cuff were both in attendance, 
but the former in such a state of intoxication that his evidence went 




for nothing, The deficiency was, however, amply supplied by Mrs. 
Cuff, who did not fail to represent Phebe as the most idle, self- 
willed, dishonest, lying, and abuseful of sluts. She declared that she 
had been frequently robbed ; that Phebe had given away provisions 
from the house ; that she was in league with bad characters ; that 
the house had more than once been set on fire, and, without doubt, 
through her contrivance ; that tea was not safe ; that bread and but- 
ter was in danger ; that the cat had been robbed of her milk, and 
the dog of his bones ; that, in short, Phebe was a dread and a danger 
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to the neighbourhood, and ought to be transported into foreign 
parts, as a warning to other parish apprentices, and as the only 
means of preserving candle ends and plate scrapings to the separate 
and sole use and benefit of the rightful owners. 

The magistrate, who was a round, fat, broad-faced man, with 
two dots in his pudding countenance to represent eyes, and a 
slight fleshy projection, which he used to dose with snufF, think- 
ing it a nose, — ^when he saw Phebe, with her dirty face, and 
squalid appearance, immediately became prejudiced against her; 
and, without waiting to investigate the case, being in a great 
hurry to take his luncheon of pork sausages and Scotch ale, said, ** I 
can see she is all that and a great deal more besides. She looks like 
a thief, and 1 shall commit her for six months, as a rogue and a va- 
gabond ; and I hope they will put her on the * silent system,' for 
that is the only thing to cure sauce-boxes. So there," signing her 
committal, " take her away ; and if ever she comes here again I will 
send her to trial, and she will be transported for the term of her 
natural life." 

So Phebe was dragged, crying 
and screaming, away. In vain 
did she begin to tell her own 
artless tale ; in vain did she 
implore her hard-hearted mis- 
tress to forgive her ; it was of 
no use; the poor child waa 
dragged away, and before tlit' 
evening found herself cLijte 
locked in a cell of the county gaol 
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For six long months did the poor child endure the hardship of 
imprisonment. She was obliged to work in the tread-mill with the 
most wretched and abandoned characters, till her strength was ex- 
hausted. Forbidden to look at, or speak to, any one, her tongue 
almost forgot its office ; and her thoughts, more and more directed 
to the forlomness and misery of her condition, made her almost 
mad. She would lie awake night after night; and sometimes, in 
sheer agony of thought, beat her poor head against the hard stone 
walls of her dungeon, and cry loudly for succour, till the solitary 
walls echoed : but no relief came ; and, day after day, and night 
after night, through time which appeared an age, she endured this 
misery ; till at last, one morning, the door of her prison was opened, 
and the turnkey told her that she might " cut,*' meaning that her 
time of imprisonment had expired, and that she might again have 
her liberty. 

Gladly she rushed forth into the streets ; and the light, and the 
air, and the stir and the bustle, so confused her, that before she had 
run many paces she fell down. She, however, soon got up again, 
and, having reached the projecting step of a door, sat herself down. 
The sun was shining brightly, and its beams seemed to dart into her 
heart. She had not seen the sun for half his yearly course, and his 
beams melted the fountains of her eyes. She wept loudly and sob- 
bingly — not in grief but in joy — and her heart beat quickly and 
rampantly. The poor child at last, overcome by her emotions, 
turned herself on her knees, and hanging with her elbows on the 
stone steps, uttered to God a prayer of gratitude for her deliverance, 
the first she had uttered since she had been beat down to the earth 
by the punishment she had unjustly suffered. 
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But soon the thought occurred, " Where was she to go ? " She 
had no home — no friend. Her character was lost. The world was 
not her friend. Though innocert she was looked upon as guilty • 
Without clothes — without food. She dared not go back to her for- 
mer den of misery. She equally feared the workhouse, at which 
she shuddered. 

While she was ruminating as to her best course her poor ship- 
wrecked drowned father seemed to appear before her eyes — and her 
kind bene&ctress, the quakeress ; and again and again her tears 
overpowered her, and she ran along, not heeding which way her 
footsteps took. 

At last she found herself at the outskirts of the town, and a finger- 
post, pointing in a certain direction, said, " To London.'* " Aye, to 
London," thought the poor girl, " no one will know me there ; no 
one can find me out : it will be quite a different world to this/' 
Then she thought of what she had heard oftentimes, that London 
was the place of good fortune ; that the poor ofttimes became rich ; 
and she thought of young girls who had become fine ladies ; of some 
whom she had seen, who, in her time, went away from her town in sad 
attire, and came back again, after a few months, in silks and satins, 
with jewels hung round their necks. Little, poor child, did she 
know how these baubles were sometimes obtained ; all she seemed 
to understand was that London was a lucky place. The finger-post 
had pointed to it, and the next mile-stone had written on it "77 
miles to London/' 

So, without a shoe to her foot, or a bonnet to her head, or a 
penny in her pockety or a frfend in the great Babel, to whom she 
might go fbr help or advice, the poor child, stooping down to a 
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gurgiing brook for a sup of pure water, rose up refreshed, and bent 
her steps to the great Metropolis. 




Fortunately for poor Phebe, it was the summer season, and the 
warmth of the sun, and the singing of the birds, and the fresh air, 
and the sweet smell of the new-mown hay, of themselves cheered the 
heart of the poor little maid more than a thousand worldly counsel- 
lors could, had she possessed such. For nature is always faithful, 
and has no interests to serve, bestowing her favours, without fee or 
hope of reward. This Ph^be did not understand ;. but she felt that 
the sunshine, and the fragrant air, and the choral songsters, made 
her heels light ; and she gambolled, skipped, and danced, for very 
joy along the road ; now and then stopping, as in her very childish 
days, to gather the wild convolvulus, or modest blue bell, or the 
fragrant may. 

For some miles Phebe rejoiced as she went ; but at last she began 
to feel the pangs of hunger, having eaten nothing since the preced- 
ing night, and the tears came into her eyes when she bethought her- 
self of her destitute condition. But she despaired not, for something 
told her that her miseries would not last always ; and she felt an as- 
surance, arising from the light buoyancy of her innocent heart, that 
better days would come, and so she trudged on again another seven 
miles cheerfully. 
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At last she came to a small village, and, as she passed through 
the principal and almost only street, the hot pies and joints were 
coming from the bakehouse ; and the poor girl, hungry and famished 




as she was, burst out into tears afresh, as she thought that there was 
no meat for her. So she passed rapidly on, and in a few minutes 
was far away from the savory sights and smells which had tor- 
mented her. 

She pursued her way along the London road, looking at the mile- 
stones with an anxious eye ; while every mile seemed longer and 
longer, and the sun seemed more fatiguing, and the air less breath- 
able. At last she beheld before her a poor woman, with a bundle 
under her arm, hobbling along with a stick; and as she came up 
with her she heard deep sighs escape from her breast ; and when she 
got in a position to look into her face she found that there was one 
far more desolate than herself. The woman was not more that fifty 
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years of age, but feeble, from long fatigue, and grey with sorrow. 
When Phebe turned to look in her face, she addressed her, by say- 
ing, " Oh, child, you may well, indeed, look at me ; God forbid that 
you should ever know my misery ! ** * 

" I am miserable enough," said Phebe ; " but still I hope for bet- 
ter times. * It is a long lane that has no turning,* you know, grand- 
mother." 

" The grave will only end my troubles," said the old woman. 

** Well, I think a crust of bread, and a draught of water would 
make me happy for some hours to come," replied Phebe, " for I 
have tasted nothing since last evening." 

** You have run away from your mother, you cruel wicked girl, 

or your father, or but, no — your looks are too mild for that : 

she was a step-mother, or an elder sister. You have been ill-used, 
and you have escaped from misery. Tell me, which was it — which 
was it ? " said the woman, in a fitful, tremulous, and anxious man- 
ner. 

** Alas ! I have neither father nor mother, nor uncle nor aunt, nor 
step-mother, nor brother nor sister ; I am alone in the wide world, 
as you see me." 

** I am, too, alone in the wide world," said the woman. ** I have 

no comfort ; no husband ; no ; " and here she paused. " Yet 

I have a son ; but no hope." 

After a few other similar ejaculations, the poor woman began to 
inquire of Phebe why she was travelling on the road, and gathered 
from her all her little history ; at the conclusion of which she sat 
down upon the bank-side, and, opening her little store of bread and 
meat, pressed the poor child to eat. 
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** Not unless I carry your bundle, mother," said the child ; for 
she felt that there was a motherly kindness in the poor creature, 
which won her heart entirely. " As you are going to London as 
well as myself, I will carry your bundle all the way if you will suf- 
fer me to bear you company." 

" Poor creature,'* said the woman, ** you seem scarcely able to 
carry yourself. But still your bones are young, and mine are old ; 
and, to tell the truth, this bundle is of some weight ; so if you will 
carry it a little way for me, now and then, we will trudge on toge- 
ther, and all the food I have shall be shared between us." 

And so the pair agreed to travel to London together ; and, before 
they had proceeded far, the old woman, whose heart seemed bursting 
with grief, revealed to her young companion the load that lay upon 
her heart. 

THE OLD woman's STORY. 

** I have had trouble enough to kill twenty women," said the poor 
creature. " I was married before I was eighteen, and my husband 
turned out a drunkard ; and from that time I have never known what 
it was to have a peaceful hour. Jacob, for that was his name, had 
a good business left him by his father. There was a house and pre- 
mises, a large carpenter's workshop, a stack of deals and timber, 
sawpits, and an excellent stroke of business. I thought myself, in- 
deed, a happy woman ; but, within a few months of our marriage, 
Jacob went to the public-house of an evening, and left me all alone, 
with no one to speak to, and sometimes his accounts to make up. 
When 1 remonstrated with him, he told me that he was obliged to gi> 
to the public-house to hear what was going on in the village, who 
was about to have repairs done, or new houses erected ; and that it 

T. 
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was necessary to give drink to gentlemen's servants to reveal their 
master's secrets. That every body did it, and that therefore it was 
his duty to go. That he cared not for the liquor, and that he drank 
only for the sake of his business. 

I was in part pacified with this explanation ; but when I found 
he came home, night after night, in the most shocking state of in- 
toxication, in which he would abuse and illtreat me, I again endea- 
voured to bring him to his senses ; but to no purpose, for he went 
on worse than before, and even struck and maltreated me for finding 
fault with him ; which I sometimes think, now he is gone, that I 
did in too harsh a spirit. 

** Well, after this, we soon went to rack and ruin. Business fell 
ofi*; bills crowded in; no one would give credit; he drank up 
thrice his profits, and became a mass of disease and wickedness. 
Our house was sold over our heads. Myself and my poor little in- 
fant daughter, who might have been a comfort to me had she lived, 
were turned, homeless and penniless, into the streets. In this des- 
titute state I gave birth to a son, whom I hope would make up for 
his father's wickedness. And a good dear child he was : such beau- 
tiful fiaxen hair and rosy cheeks ; and so full of love and kisses* 
that—" 

And here the poor woman burst into tears, and, resting on her 
stick, could get on no further for some time. Phebe tried to soothe 
and comfort her, but it seemed to be to little purpose. At last the 
poor woman dried her eyes, and said, " But we wont talk any more 
about it now." And so the pair pressed forward again in silence. 
What she said afterwards I will relate in my next chapter. 
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Pets — what little girl or boy has not had a pet ? Few children are 
there but have been pets themselves in their time ; and an unfor- 
tunate circumstance has it been for many; for petting too fre- 
quently leads to spoiling, and a spoiled child is one of the most dis- 
agreeable of all disagreeable things. I am therefore afraid of pets, 
for this reason in particular : and very many other reasons have I, 
were it worth while to name them. One reason is, that it very often 
happens the more we love a thing the more likely we are to lose it. 
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I once had pet rabbits killed by the weasels ; a pet lamb drowned in 
the horse^pond ; a pet kid, who died because it would not eat ; and 
as to pet birds, Oh I have had many troubles with them — so many 
that it would tire your ears to recount them. Instead of any of 
these I shall relate to you the history of one pet puppy which may 
prove entertaining. 

In the reign of George I., who spent much of his time at Hamp- 
ton Court, as you may have read, there lived, at a fine old building, 
called Ham House, an old English nobleman, the Earl of Delawar, 
who had a son and daughter, Eugene and Constance, lliey were 
nearly of the same age, and, as you may suppose, by their looks, 
loved each other very dearly. 

Eugene was, above all things, fond of horses and dogs ; of cours- 
ing and field sports ; and, although only twelve years old, could 
leap hedge, ditch, or stile ; trot, gallop, and canter ; and follow the 
hounds with all the ardour of the first gentleman of the chase. He 
was bold, and fearless of all consequences, when on his dapple grey, 
and gave full spur and rein to his courser whenever the stag was to 
be run down, or the field to be won. 

On one occasion, during the progress of a royal hunt, which was 
attended by the king, the free spirit of Eugene's steed carried him, 
by some strange whim, quite far from the party. The hounds had 
thrown off on Twickenham Common, then a wild expanse of heath, 
forming a part of the well-known heaths of Bagshot, Hounslow, and 
Ealing ; overgrown by furze bushes, and intersected by quagmires, 
dykes, and ponds. Over towards Hounslow ran the steed, frightened, 
as it appeared, by the shouting of some labourers, who had turned 
the stag, till at last he suffered himself to be pulled in, covered with 
sweat and foam, on the loneliest and wildest part of the heath. 
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On this spot Eugene beheld a company of lads, to the number of 
eight or ten (some of them nearly men in appearance), at high 
words. They were standing by the side of one of the numerous 
big ponds that still abound in this district ; and, with oaths and vio- 
lent vociferations, two of the party were arguing their claims to a 
very handsome puppy, of King Charles's breed, which one of them 
held under his arm. ** I tell you it is mine," said the more violent 
of the party, " and I will have it. I first saw it," continued he ; 
** and unless I had told you of it you would never have had it." 

" And I first got it," replied the fellow who held the prize ; " and 
possession is nine points of the law ; and it will take a better man 
than you to get it out of my hands. 

** Fight it out," said several voices. 

** Yes, fight it out," said several others, which included by far 
the opinions of the majority of the party ; and before many other 
words could be exchanged the opponents had stripped for the com- 
bat, and a ring was formed. 

" Stop," said Eugene, as he drew nearer to the spot, ** what are 
you going to fight for ? " 

" There can be no harm in knowing the cause of your quarrel," 
replied Eugene. " In that case I might, perhaps, prevent the ne- 
cessity of your coming to blows." 

" Why you see, young gentleman," said a young countryman, 
who appeared to be a shepherd, ** this dog was stolen from a car- 
riage, and the one who stole it says it belongs to him ; while the one 
who first saw it under the wheels lays claim to it." 

While the young shepherd was making these observations the dog 
had been put into the hands of another of the party, and the two 
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disputants were already belabouring each other. After several 
rounds, consisting of knock-down blows and tumbles, the combat- 
ants, in the heat of their fury, came close to the verge of the pond, 
and, in one of their more violent struggles, rolled down the slight 
declivity, and fell into the water. 

This accident seemed to exasperate one of the combatants greatly, 
and the moment he emerged from his watery situation he rushed to- 
wards the lad who held the dog, and, seizing it by its hind legs, gave 
it a blow on the flinty bank, and threw it, with all his strength, into 
the centre of the pool. 

Eugene lost not a moment, and, plunging his horse into the water, 
soon reached the spot where the poor little dog was struggling ; and, 
having seized it with one hand, he put spurs to his horse, and, 
amidst a shower of stones from the party, galloped from the place 
towards Ham House. 

When he reached the broad avenue of elms which lead to that 
mansion, the noble youth was not a little pleased to observe his 
sister coming towards him, with welcome on her countenance. " 1 
have a prize for you, sister," he shouted, from the frilness of his 
heart, " gallantly won, I do assure you." 

In a few minutes Eugene had dismounted, and presented his 
half-drowned dog to his sister, who looked upon it with evident 
marks of surprise. ** Why, my dear brother, what have you 
brought me ? " said she ; a dirty, half-drowned, misshapen creature, 
as broad as it is long, with scarcely a feature to be distinguished. 
For goodness sake do not soil my dress. I could not touch it on 
any account. Pray take it away, there is a dear boy." 

But when Eugene had explained the circumstances concerning the 
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rescue of the poor thing from what might have been its watery 
grave, the kind-hearted girl began to feel an interest in the animal, 
and ventured to give it another look. And when Eugene declared 
that the ugliest puppies generally became the handsomest dogs ; 
and explained how this appearance gave indication of a curly neck, 
and that of long silken ears ; and how some other mark bespoke a 
fine tail, and that the little creature had all the appearance of being 
a thorough bred King Charles's Spaniel, the young lady began to 
look again, and then said, " Well, my dear brother, whether it turns 
out handsome or ugly, as you have taken upon yourself to be its 
guardian, I shall have no objection, to act as nurse." 

And so Eugene had the poor puppy washed, and brushed, and fed ; 
and in the afternoon there appeared before Lady Constance a 
sleek, curly, odd-looking little dog; and so very little, that it 
might, with great ease, have been carried in the waistcoat pocket 
of the vests of that period. 

When Lady Constance beheld the puppy relieved from the mud 
which had encased it, and noticed his cheerful and playful pranks, 
she became quite enamoured, and it was not long before the poor pup 
sported the blue ribbon of the order of aflTection over his neck, and 
was carried about, both in the house and out of the house, like a 
baby. 

Eugene being fond of dogs, as I have already mentioned, it will 
not surprise my young readers to find that he had a leash of as fine 
spaniels as ever dashed over a furrow, and that he was as fond of 
them as a young gentleman should be. They were his constant 
playmates and protectors, and attended him in most of his outgoings. 
Their names were Roll a and Siren. Siren, who was one of the 
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female sex, took a great fistncy to the pet, and fondled and caressed 
it with every mark of affection. 

It was not long hefore the pet puppy was named in due form, 
under the old yew tree, which shades so umhrageously the great 
court of this nohle house ; and Lady Constance had a party of her 
young friends on the occasion — ^not on account of the pet, hut 
it happened to be her own birthday — ^and the young folk agreed that 
its name should be Juno. 




The little pet became of no small importance, and rendered most 
essential service to his kind mistress, not long after this, as I shall 
t&]} you on another occasion. 
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(Continued from page 96.) 

This night we again encamped in the woods, taking care to tie all 
the slaves* feet, lest any of them should escape us in the dark. 
There were so many leopards ahout us here that none of us could 
sleep : they were prowling round us all night, and the women were 
terribly frightened at their growling. The next morning Ali ordered 
us to start as soon as the sun was up, for we had a long day's march 
before arriving at the town where we were to pass the night. The 
road was very rough in some places, so that we took the loading off 
the camels and distributed it among the slaves, who carried it on 
their heads. We halted about noon at a spring, by which grew 
some date trees. We were hardly seated when a lion sprang out 
from a thicket just by, and ran off with one of the slave women. I 
would willingly have pursued him, but Abdalla said we had no time 
to spare ; and, after a hasty repast, we continued our journey. The 
sun was just setting when we drew nigh the town whither we were 
bound ; and as soon as we were perceived, three Moors came to meet 
Abdalla and Ali, whom they saluted with much Mendship. They 
examined me very particularly, and seemed much pleased with what 
was told them, which, however, I did not understand. Ali told me 
that these men were friends and countrymen of theirs, who traded 
with them. When we entered the town we went, all together, to a 
large hut, where there were a great many slaves, who were all 
fastened to a stout cord, that was tied to the posts that supported 
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the building. After leaving the slaves we brought there, we went 
to another house dose by, where an excellent supper, of rice and 
fish, was ready for us; and a grand dance was arranged for our 
amusement afterwards. I found the people of this town very dif- 




ferent from those of my nation : they were shorter in stature, their 
hands and feet were larger, and their skins were not marked in the 
same manner. Their way of dancing was also much less pleasing 
to me than that of my own country. 

The sun was high in the sky before we started the next day ; and 
1 then found that our three new comrades were to accompany us, 
with all the slaves that I had seen the evening before ; so that our 
band amounted to more than a hundred. These were almost all 
loaded with ivory, wax, gold-dust, and ostrich feathers. They were 
tied two and two, and a long cord united all the couples together. 
Some of those that had last joined us were weak and thin, and the 
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MoorB often whipped them, to make them quicken their pace. I 
did not like to see this, for it was never done in my country, except 
when the slaves were insolent, and never because they were weak. 
However, I said nothing. 

When we halted the sun was low, our shadows were long before 
us, and most of the slaves seemed very tired. Some meal and water 
were served among them, and they were allowed to rest awhile on 
the grass. When we were setting off again one youth said he could 
go no further : his feet were much swollen, and the soles of them 
quite raw ; and his head was sore with the load he had carried. 
His burden was divided among 
some of his companions, and he 
was tied by the hands to the tail 
of one of the camels, and thus 
dragged along. When I saw this 
it made me sick of the company 
of the Moors, and I wished I had 
never left my own people ; for I 
had seen more suffering and tears 
since I had been with them than 
in all my life before. That day 
we passed through one village, and encamped at another not far from 
it, in the evening. Here the slaves were shut up in a large hut by 
themselves, their burdens being all placed in that in which we slept. 

In the morning I found we had a further addition to our num- 
bers, twenty-five slaves having been gathered for the Moors during 
their absence. I was all impatience to start, for this day was to 
show me what I had so long coveted. Abdalla and Ali told me we 
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should not arrive till late in the evening. As we were passing 
through the forests in which our road lay, we were joined hy several 
other Moors, who came hy another route. They had with them a 
large gang of slaves, of the Namaqua and Sofala tribes ; but these 
carried only gold-dust, wax, and skins; ivory being rare among 
them. The youth that fell lame the day before now dropped on the 
road, utterly unable to go on. He was abandoned on the spot ; and, 
no doubt, before night, he was a prey to the hyaenas or the jackalls. 
We travelled but slowly, owing to the weariness of our slaves, many 
of them being foot sore. Towards sun-set I heard a hollow rum- 
bling sound, which was quite new to me, and it gave me great 
alarm. I asked Ali what it was. He told me it was '' the great 
water,'' and that as soon as we were out of the wood I should see 
the town where my desires were to be gratified. I ran before, im- 
patient to behold what I had travelled so far to gain ; and, ascend- 
ing a sandy hill, from its top I saw a town larger than any we had 
passed through, and with huts altogether different from any I had 
ever seen. Beyond that was water, reaching so far that I could see 
no shore ; and this kept dashing upon the land, and produced the 
strange noise I had heard. I sat down to wait for my companions, 
looking eagerly at the novel scene before me, which was just now 
hid from my wandering gaze by the shades of night. This was my 
first sight of the ocean. 

When my companions came up I asked them many questions 
about my countrymen, but they told me I could not see them till 
to-morrow. We all lodged together in a large building outside the 
town, for the gates were shut. During the night two other bands of 
slaves arrived, carrying hides, wax, gold-dust, ivory, and rice. 
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They were conducted by Moors, who seemed well acquainted with 
Ali and Abdalla, and conversed much with them, but in a language 
I did not understand. I could not sleep, from impatience to see 
the many wonders which had been described to me. Long before 
sun-rise Abdalla called up the slaves, and, bidding me accompany 
him, led us to the bank of a large river. Here he bade us all bathe 
ourselves ; and, as soon as the sun rose, he gave each of us a piece 
of bullock's fat, to rub our bodies with ; and told us, that as we 
were going to see many great chiefs, we should look as gay as pos- 
sible. He and the other Moors put on clean clothing, and we all 
set off together to enter the town, the name of which they told me 
was Quillimane. I was so astonished at what I beheld, that I could 
not speak. I saw around me many white men, and blacks of na- 
tions different from any I had ever met with before. But what 
surprised me still more was to see little floating houses, as I thought, 
with tall trees in them, on the great black water. Three of these 
were still ; but I saw another that walked in the water, with great 
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white leaves on the trees that grew in it. Presently 1 saw what 
I thought lightning from it, and in a moment after it thundered. I 
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was just going to ask Ali what this was, when all the other little 
houses on the water began to lighten and thunder too. As soon as 
I was calm enough to speak I asked Ali the meaning of all this ; 
and he told me that what 1 took for little houses were ships belong- 
ing to the white men who came to buy goods ; and that the thunder 
and lightning I saw was from the arms, of which he had told me, 
and that I came to seek. 

As we advanced the crowd became greater every moment ; and I 
saw many hundreds of slaves, of all ages, and of various nations, 
and goods of all sorts. I was just going to inquire for my country- 
men, when we arrived at a spot where a great many slaves were 
seated on the ground, each band with its master. Here Ali and 
Abdalla commanded theirs to halt, and divided them into gangs ; 
and they gave me my ivory and skins, telling me I should soon 
have an opportunity of bartering them for the arms I coveted. We 
had not waited long here before we saw canoes coming from the 
ships, and many white men in them ; who brought swords, knives, 
cloth, beads, and many things that I had never seen before, and of 
which I did not even know the names. I have since learnt that 
they were guns, flints,^ powder and ball, and arrack. Several gangs 
of slaves, that were nearest the shore, were soon bought by these 
strangers, and paid for in various goods. I was looking on, won- 
dering at every thing around me, when a white chief came up to 
Ali and began looking at his slaves. He surveyed me very atten- 
tively, and Ali told me he had bought my goods, and I was to carry 
them to his canoe, where I should get what I wanted. All the fa- 
tigues of my journey were now forgotten, and I began to think how 
speedily I should return home with my prize, and was already 
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thinking how I should astonish my parents and wife, by the wonders 
I had seen. I caaght up my packet, and was going to the canoe 
with it, when Ali told me to wait a moment with it. He had just 
concluded a bargain for a number of slaves, and they were to go to 
the canoe with me. 

Presently the white chief went on, and Ali and I followed, with 
the slaves, who were much afraid to get into the canoe, and some of 
them screamed and cried very much. But the white men tied them 
fast together and put them in. And when they had put in the last, 
Ali said something to them, and two of them seized me by the arms, 
and two of them by the feet, and before I had time to say or do any- 
thing I was fast bound. I began to cry out that I was not a slave, 
and to reproacli Ali with his treachery, and threaten him with the 
vengeance of my tribe ; but the more I cried out the more did he 
and the white chief laugh at me ; and some of the white men struck 
me, to make me quiet. 

I was laid in the canoe with the slaves, and I now saw that I had 
been deceived by the treacherous Moors, who had not only got my 
valuable ivory and skins, but had also sold me for a slave. I was 
frantic with rage and despair, and strained to break my bonds, but 
all in vain. One of the whites, seeing me struggle so much, kicked 
me as I lay in the bottom of the canoe. I had not then been used 
to kicks, and I was mad with rage that I could not revenge myself. 
Presently, however, his leg was within reach of my mouth, and 1 
seized with my teeth, and did not let it go till I had bitten him like 
a hyaena ; for which he struck me on the head, and gave me this 
cut> of which you see the mark on my forehead. 
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Having taken in as many slaves as the canoe would hold, they 
now left the land and went towards one of the ships, into which we 
were all put, a rope being passed through the bands of each one, and 
tied fast to some rings that were in the sides of the ship. Here I 
saw more white men, and also some blacks, who spoke the white 
man's language. The canoe went and returned several times, bring- 
ing more slaves, until at last the ship was quite full. 

This is how I was kidnapped and made a slave. On another oc- 
casion I shall tell you something of the voyage, and of some events 
in my subsequent life. 
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Sdmmbk cometh, 
The bee hummeth ; 
The grass springeth, 
The bird siugeth ; 
The flower groweth, 
And man knowetb 

The time is come 
When he may rove 
Through vale and grove, — 

No longer dumb. 

John op Ludgate. 
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There he is, with his bean-stick for his rod — may be a strong pin 
for a hook — with a little tin pot, perhaps, close under the nook of 
the streamlet for his pricklebacks and gudgeons, and a little bunch 
of horse hair, pulled from the tail of Dobbin — ^tempted to stand still 
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during the operation by a handful of beans. There he is, as full of 
thought, of anxiety, and, albeit, of intense pleasure, as any 
youngster of his age in the three kingdoms. He thinks of his fish 
swimming in a glass water-bottle, showing their rosy breasts in the 
sunlight in his chamber window. Or, if he be a little epicure, he 
may have thoughts of parsley and melted butter, as sauce to his 
gudgeons or his roach. Here he is, whether or no — a fisherman — 
as full of his sport as any angler of the long line of fishermen £rom 
Walton to Hofland. 

There are few boys who are not fond of this sport. And, al- 
though old Peter Parley does not like cruelty, he cannot refrain 
from throwing a fly himself sometimes ; and he has thrown a fly 
with one of the first of anglers — now also no more — one who has 
been called (and highly he deserved the name) the English Claude — 
1 mean Hofland. 




It may be expected that, after this, I should have a few words to 
say about fishing, and my young readers may expect a few instruc- 
tions from me concerning the art. If, then, my friends would fish, 
they must first provide themselves with tackle, such as rods, lines, 
hooks and floats. Rods are easily made of hazel or hickory. The 
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principal point to be attended to in their selection is that they should 
be long, straight, and sound. When you have procured such a hazel 
rod, a butt end should be fitted to it of stout ash, and its other end 
should be mounted with whalebone, of about eighteen inches or two 
feet in length. The whole may then be varnished with any of the 
soft varnishes, and a rod is obtained. The line should be of horse- 
hair, and the longer and stronger it is the better. If you select 
them yourself, remember that those from the middle of the horse's 
tail are the best. As to hooks, they may be bought at any toy-shop ; 
but the young fisherman, when he selects them, should see that they 
are sound in the shank and sharp in the point. Of course a variety 
of hooks are necessary according to the kind of fishing intended. 
If to the hook a fioat be added the angler is pretty well complete in 
his tackle. And should buying one be out of the question, it may 
afford him some consolation to know that a float may be made very 
well by boring a common cork through the centre, lengthwise, and 
afterwards tapering it at one end, and rounding it at the other, in the 
form of a pear. 

Besides these preparations for fishing, bait will be necessary ; 
which, of course, must vary according to the kinds of fish to be 
baited for. For carp and tench, crumbs of bread and honey ; for 
roach and dace, crumbs of bread, mixed with a little gum, and a few 
pieces of fat bacon cut very small ; the same will do for bleak, 
trout, or perch. These are called paste baits. There is another 
kind of bait called the ground bait, because it is usually thrown into 
the water and suffered to fall to the ground, to bring the fish to the 
spot. The commonest is bran and pollard, mix£d up with earth 
or clay. Sometimes gentles are mixed with this kind of bait. 

M 2 
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Grains are also good ground-bait for carp, tench, and eels, bat they 
must be quite fresh. 




If the young fisherman now wishes for a day's fishing he need 
only get into the Era steamer, at Hungerford, and run up the river 
to Twickenham ; between which place and Teddington he will get 
good fishing after the 4th of this month. There, too, he will find 
perch, dace, chub, and barbel. In Twickenham meadows he may 
fish with good effect. Should he fish for perch he must use a min- 
now ; if for pike, he must use a snail, dace, gudgeon, or roach. 
Roach will bite at the baits prepared for the chub or dace. Carp 
generally live in deep holes, and bite close to the bottom. Chub 
will rise at a natural or artificial fly. In angling for gudgeon the 
bottom should be previously stirred up. As to pricklebacks and 
minnows, they had better consult the " Book of Sports,*' published 
by Darton and Clark, where they will find all that they can desire 
respecting the art of angling. 
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I DARE say some of my young friends have frequently seen lads and 
boys wearing long blue coats reaching down to their heels, having 
beneath them yellow vests and breeches, yellow stockings, buckles 
in their shoes, and a cap not larger than a muffin, and much like 
one, stuck on the back of the head, in perpetual danger of falling ; 
but more generally stuck in a black leathern girdle, which passes 
round the middle of the Christchurch Hospital scholar, for so is the 
lad I have been describing : or he is more commonly called the 
** Christ's Hospital Boy; '* or a boy of the " Blue-coat School." 

The engraving above represents the principal portion of the build- 
ing belonging to this famous charity, which was founded by a youngf 
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monarch, the pious King Edward VI., for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of the orphans of poor freemen of the City. The dress, to 
which I have alluded, is the nearest approach to the monkish cos- 
tume now worn. What is called the coat was the ancient gown or 
tunic ; it fits, as you may have noticed, close to the body, but has 
wide skirts. The undercoat, or " yellow," as it is technically called, 
was the sleeveless or under tunic of the monastery. The girdle round 
the waist was also a monastic appendage ; but the breeches are a 
subsequent addition. 

The ground now occupied by the buildings of the hospital, and 
by the church, serving also as a parish church, which is attached to 
it, was, in ancient times, the site of a monastery of Franciscans, or 
Grey Friars, as they were commonly styled. This order was 
founded by the famous Saint Francis, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; and in 1224 a party of these new religionists, 
consisting of four priests and five laymen, landed at Dover ; and 
five of the nine remained at Canterbury ; the other four were sent 
forward to London, to form the commencement of an establishment 
there. 

On reaching the capital, they took up their abode, in the first in- 
stance, with their brother mendicants, the Dominicans, who were 
residing at a house in Holborn. The first residence of the Francis- 
cans, as their own building, was a house in Cornhill, which they 
obtained from John Travers, the sheriff. They had not, however, 
remained long here, when a pious and liberal citizen, John Ewen, 
mercer, purchased for them a large field, in the parish of St. 
Nicholas ; which, by his additional benefactions, and those of other 
wealthy admirers, they were soon enabled to cover with buildings of 
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considerable extent and elegance. This was the spot on which 
Christ's Hospital now stands. The monks removed thither as soon 
as an accommodation was provided for them, Ewen himself bidding 
adieu to the world, and joining their number, as a lay brother. 

The Franciscan monastery continued to flourish for more than 
three centuries ; during which, such was the honour in which it was 
held, that nearly as many distinguished persons are said to have been 
interred in this church as in Westminster Abbey. Besides many 
other monuments with which it was adorned. Stow reckons those of 
four queens, one duke, four duchesses, three earls, two countesses, 
eleven barons, four baronesses^ three lord mayors, thirty- six 
knights, and two bishops. 

This convent was surrendered to Henry VIII., who, a little be- 
fore his death, founded Christchurch Hospital, and granted the 
monastery to the City, for the relief of the poor. Other lands were 
also granted for the same purpose. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the poor were distinguished into 
classes. St. Bartholomew's and St. Thomas's Hospitals were ap- 
pointed to relieve the diseased ; Bridewell to maintain and correct 
the idle; Christ's Hospital to maintain the young and helpless. 
And the King incorporated the governors of these several hospitals 
by the title of the Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of the City of 
London, Governors of the possessions, revenues, and grants of the 
Hospitals of Edward VI., King of England. Edward also granted 
to Christ's Hospital lands, of the yearly value of 600/., belonging to 
the Savoy; and added other benefactions to the yearly value of 
4000 marks. 

In 1.^52 the house of the Grey Friars was first prepared for the 
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reception of the children ; and in November, in the same year, 
nearly 400 were admitted. In the year 1763 Charles II. founded a 
mathematical school in this house for 40 boys, and endowed it with 
1000/. per annum, payable out of the exchequer, for seven years. 
Of these boys ten are yearly put out apprentices to merchant 
vessels. 

A school has been established at Hertford for the reception of the 
youngest of the children, to the number of about 300, which are 
afterwards removed to Christ's Hospital, as room is made by ap- 
prenticing those who have finished their education. All the girls, 
however, continue at Hertford, and are educated there. 

The education which is given to the boys at Christ's Hospital 
consists chiefly of writing and arithmetic ; such as may qualify them 
for commercial purposes, as well as Latin, Greek, and mathematics. 
Some are annually sent to the Universities, both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

The Hospital, as a building, is a very extensive structure, lately 
restored in the Gothic architecture, and now opening to Newgate 
Street. The grand hall, in which the boys breakfast, dine, and sup, 
is a very spacious apartment. It was built after the fire of London, 
entirely at the charge of Sir John Frederic, Alderman of London, 
and cost 5000/. On one side, at the upper end, is a very large 
picture, by Verrio, representing James 11. surroun(ied by his nobles, 
and receiving the President, Governors, and many of the children of 
the Hospital. In the picture are represented half-lengths of Edward 
VI. and Charles II. On the same side, and at the lower end, is 
a representation of Edward VI. delivering the charter of the Hospital 
to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, in their robes, kneeling. Near 
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his Majesty is the good Bishop Ridley. In this hall, in the winter, 
after Christmas, an anthem is sung in the evening hy the hoys, ac- 
companied hy a very fine organ. I have heen there more than once 
to hear the anthem, and have always heen greatly delighted. 

On St. Matthew's Day the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and 
Governors of the several Royal Hospitals in London, attend divine 
service, and hear a sermon preached at Christchurch, Newgate 
Street. They then repair to the great hall, in Christ's Hospital, 
where two orations are delivered, one in Latin and the other in 
Greek, hy the two senior scholars of the grammar school, and after- 
wards partake of an elegant dinner. 
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( Concluded from page 152.) 

You have heard how this little dog was saved from drowning, and 
how she came by the name of Juno. She grew in age but very 
little in size ; so that when she was two years old you might have 
put her easily into a quart pot, and consequently she was a pretty 
companion for an ottoman, or a work-basket, or a sofa, or a pil- 
low ; and she spent her time mostly in such places, except now and 
then, when she went out in the carriage, and then she might be 
seen with her two little shaggy fore paws, and her long brown silken 
ears, and doll-like face, taking the most intense interest in passing 
events and equipages. 

" What could be the use of such a dog ? " thought many poor 
creatures, who stood but half visible in the dust made by the wheels 
of the chariot, as it rolled by. " Aye," said some, " I dare say 
that little wretch has a mutton chop for its breakfast every morning, 
or peihaps a sweetbread." " Yes, or is fed with pap out of a silver 
spoon," said another." " A good thing to wring its neck," said 
others. ** A pretty thing for dogs to be kept when so many are 
starving." They little thought that Juno would be of so much use 
as she proved to be. 

A long while after the circumstance of the finding of the pet» 
which I have before related, my Lord Eugene, and Lady Constance, 
had grown up, the former to man's estate, and the latter to woman- 
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hood. Eugene was the pride of his family, and Constance as sweet 
in disposition as she was lovely in person. Juno was still the com- 
panion of the latter ; and the two dogs, Rolla and Siren, were fall- 
ing into the vale of years. And time, which makes sad havoc with 
all things, did not pass by Lord Delawarr. He had long been bend- 
ing under the infirmity of years, and was rather suddenly sum- 
moned to his rest. The noble lord was but for a few days confined 
to his bed, during which time Lady Constance attended him with 
the most unremitting attention ; and his lordship expired quietly, 
in the arms of bis daughter, on New Year's Day, 1749. 

In all cases of death in families there is usually great confusion, 
and on this lamented occasion Eugene was in the north of Scotland, 
so that the Countess, who was confined to her bed, and Constance, 
had to superintend the melancholy duties which devolved upon them 
in this sudden calamity. How fondly did the young lady wish for her 
dear brother's presence. She saw many things that filled her with 
alarm, and witnessed the cupidity of servants without daring to in- 
terpose her authority, and could scarcely consider her father's pro- 
perty safe from their depredations. But, dissembling her fears, she 
resolved to wait patiently till her brother's arrival ; and, having 
given everything into the hands of the house steward, made herself 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit of. 

On the night succeeding the death of her beloved father Constance 
retired to rest with her mother, the Countess. It was a fearful 
night ; the wind howled dreadfully ; the snow drifted in fine powdery 
flakes, and the darkness was intense ; while the noise of the 
boughs from the elms of the long avenue, and the cracking and 
creaking of their huge limbs, filled every one with terror, except a 
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cluster of wicked and fearless men, who stood in consultation under 
the ivy of the old garden wall. The clock of Twickenham Church 
had just struck one, and the foremost of the group, who held a 




heavy crow-bar in his hand, said, ** Now is the time to commence 
operations, and the first thing is to get within the premises." A 
rope ladder was now unrolled by another of the party and thrown 
over the wall, and the men, one by one, ascended it and descended 
on the other side, when they found themselves within the enclosed 
garden of the mansion. They then, on tip-toe, approached a low 
door, which led to the butler's pantry, and, having cut a series of 
holes in it, by means of a centre-bit, and without the slightest 
noise, a whole piece of panel was taken out, sufficiently large for the 
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least of the party to introduce himself, who immediately unfastened 
the holts, withdrew the staples of the locks, and admitted his com- 
panions. 

You may wonder why the dogs of the establishment did not give 
the alarm ; but they, including the great house dog. Grant, with 
RoUa and Siren, had been sent soundly to sleep, wkh some pre- 
pared liver, in the early part of the night, which the robbers had 
easily thrown over the wall. 

The party were now severally admitted, and, putting crape over 
their faces, proceeded to their work of plunder. They first broke 
into the plate cupboard, and handed to such of their companions 
as stood without a vast quantity of spoons, silver candlesticks, 
forks, salt cellars, and other articles ; they then made their way 
towards the chambers of the house in search of money and trin- 
kets. They entered the room of the dead earl, and one robber took 
his dark lantern close to the bed, and when its pale light fell on the 
face of the corpse he started with sudden fear, and dropped his lan- 
tern. At the same moment the yelping of a dog was heard in the 
chamber adjoining, and the robbers drew forth from beneath their 
clothes long knives, and declared, in whispers to each other, mur- 
der to those who should oppose them. 

But Juno still continued her loud barkings, and Constance and 
her mother were aroused from their slumbers ; they heard the feet of 
the robbers, and even their whispers. At last the door strained and 
cracked, as if violently pressed inward ; at the same moment some 
instrument was applied to the lock, as if an attempt was made to 
force it. Juno continued furious; Constance leaped out of bed, 
screaming, " The house is attacked by robbers." She immediately 
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barricaded the doors with the furniture of the apartment, put up the 
strong bar, and threw open the windows, calling loudly for assist- 
ance. 

While this was taking place within the chamber, the robbers were 
cutting away, with their centre-bit, the panels of the door ; and as 
one large panel fell through, immediately the head and shoulders of 
a man presented themselves at the aperture, while his hands at- 
tempted to push aside the articles which had been put before the 
door to prevent his entrance. Constance, with great presence of 
mind, called out that no one should enter the chamber but at the 
danger of losing his life ; and, seizing an old sword from a closet, 
made a blow at the intruder, which induced him to withdraw his 
head more quickly than he had introduced it. 

Luckily the bed-chamber of the countess led into another suite of 
rooms, and while Constance held the robbers thus at bay, her mother 
had succeeded in gaining the great staircase, and had descended to the 
hall. Here, fortunately, hung the rope of the alarum-bell, which 
she plied with all her remaining strength. In a few seconds the 
servants were leaping from their beds, and footmen, valet, house- 
maids, cook, and steward, were on their way, armed with pokers, 
brooms, fire-shovels, and other offensive and defensive weapons. 
The robbers were surrounded ; and as the neighbourhood was by 
this time aroused, the village people formed a cordon round the 
house, to prevent the escape of any of them. The men attempted to 
drop from the window of the apartment in which they were disco- 
vered ; and two did so, at the risk of a broken leg and arm ; while 
the others, surrounded by the household, fell on their knees and 
begged for mercy. 
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Constance, as soon as her heroic exertions had saved herself and 
parent, was overcome with her fright, and swooned. The Countess, 
who had been confined to her bed with rheumatics, by some strange 
means, not quite uncommon in such complaints, recovered, suddenly, 
the use of her limbs, and walked boldly into the room in which the 
robbers were penned, and issued orders for their due security, which' 
were immediately obeyed, and the seven culprits were led off to 
proper durance in the " lock-up " in the village. 

The next day Eugene arrived, and having extolled his sister's 
courage, and comforted her by his warm affection— such as brothers 
and sisters only feel — proceeded to the examination of the depre- 
dators ; and great was his astonishment in beholding the two lads 
who had fought about Juno, to be the foremost of the offenders ; 
and the man with his arm broken to be the very fellow who had 
thrown the pet puppy into the pond. Seven years had not oblite- 
rated his features from Eugene's recollection. He recalled the cir- 
cumstance, and the fellow acknowledged the fact. 

" Cast thy bread on the waters, and it shall be found after many 
days," saith the proverb. But whether we, who cast it there, shall 
find it, is not the question ; but of this I am certain, that whenever 
good is done good will come of it. It is out of the nature of things 
for good to produce evil, although God often overrules evil for good, 
as in the case I have just recorded ; and therefore the moral I would 
wish to convey to my young readers, by this short story, is, never 
to lose an opportunity of " doing good," in the assurance that it 
will be multiplied, if not on yourself, at all events on somebody. 
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TALES ABOUT POLAND. 
STANISLAUS LECZINSKL 




I AM now going to tell you about the fortune and adventures of 
Stanislaus Leczinski. This man was chosen king after the death of 
the famous Sobieski. It was almost entirely through the influence 
of the celebrated King of Sweden, Charles XII. 

He was no sooner seated on the throne at Warsaw than there was 
a general alarm throughout the country. There was another man, 
by the name of Augustus, who thought he had a better right to be 
king than Stanislaus. 

This man was elector or prince of a district called Saxony ; 
and he immediately set out for Warsaw, with an army of 12,000 
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men. The city was at that time without any soldiers or fortifica- 
tions, and Stanislaus was, therefore, obliged to flee. 

He went at once to his friend Charles, and got some troops, 
Augustus was a good soldier, but Stanislaus was a better one. He 
drove him back into Saxony, and made him give up all his pre- 
tensions to be king of Poland. 

After this was settled Augustus and Charles had a private meet- 
ing. The Swedish King was in his military uniform, a coarse blue 
coat, with gilt buttons, and jack boots. 

These two characters seem to have had very little to say for them- 
selves. Charles was usually very silent, and all he had to tell 
Augustus was about his jack boots. He assured him they had 
never been off his legs for six years except when he lay down. This 
was the most important subject of conversation. After paying the 
usual compliments, they parted, and were very glad to get rid of 
each other. 

Charles was afterwards beaten in a great battle with the Russians, 
and obliged to fly to Turkey for safety. Augustus immediately re- 
turned to Poland, and again took the crown. Stanislaus would 
have given give it up peaceably, but the counsel of Charles was 
necessary to satisfy the newly-raised king. The Swede, how- 
ever, still proud in his misfortunes, only said, ** If my friend will 
not be king I can soon make another." 

Stanislaus wished to prevail upon him to consent ; so he under- 
took to travel, in disguise, through the midst of his enemies, to 
Charles's retreat in Turkey. After meeting with a great many dan- 
gers and lucky escapes, he reached, in safety, a town called Jassy, 
the capital of Moldavia. 
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It happened that Charles had got into some difficulty with the 
King of the Turks (who, is called the Sultan), which Stanislaus did 
not know anything about. So, when he found himself among 
the Turks, he pretended that he was an officer in Charles's service. 

One of the Turks was acquainted with the looks of Stanislaus, 
having long had his portrait, and at once saw through his disguise. 
He immediately took him prisoner, and carried him to the Sultan. 

When Charles heard that he was taken he exclaimed, '* Tell him 
never to make peace with Augustus. Assure him fortune will soon 
change." 

But years passed away, and Charles and Augustus died, and 
Stanislaus was again called to the throne of Poland. He went back 
quite unwillingly. Russia and Austria were very desirous to take 
him prisoner before he could reach Warsaw, and thus prevent his 
being chosen and crowned. 

He had been living, during the rest of the reign of Augustus, in 
France. In returning to Warsaw he went through Germany, in 
company with only one friend, in the disguise of a merchant. He 
passed all the guards in safety, and reached Warsaw just as they 
were on the point of choosing the king. 

His return was immediately proclaimed, and he received all the 
votes of 60,000 nobles. But Russia did not like to be disap- 
pointed of the prey on which she had set her mind, and sent an 
array of 60,000 men to ravage and lay waste the fields of Poland. 

Stanislaus was again stripped of his honours, and obliged to fly, 
with his nobles, to Dantzic. The city was defended with obstinate 
courage for more than five months. The enemy attacked it a great 
many times very furiously, but in vain; they tried to beat down 
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the walls with their cannon, hut could not succeed. In one attack 
more than 8000 Russians were slain. A place near the city is still 
called the Russian hurial ground. At length the governor of one 
of the forts turned traitor ; and gave up his fort to the enemy. 

The town was no longer a safe place for the king, and he accord- 
ingly determined to leave it. His flight was full of dangers and ad- 
ventures ; and from this part of his story you will learn that kings 
fare no hetter than common people, and often a great deal worse. 

The King made up his mind to leave the city ; and so he hought 
a peasant's dress, and set out on his flight ahout ten o'clock in the 
evening of the 27th of June, 1730. He was accompanied by one of 
his generals and a host of peasants. After passing the ditch, beyond 




the walls of the city, they proceeded in a boat on their journey. 
The River Vistula had at that time overflowed its banks, and the 
whole country about it was covered with water. 

N 2 
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Day dawned, however, before they had sailed a single mile from 
the City, and they were obliged to hide themselves in a mean hut, 
within a short distance of the enemy. They passed the day there, 
fortunately, without being discovered, and at night again pursued 
their voyage. 

At midnight the general and two companions left the others, to 
sail over the marsh, while they endeavoured to find a better way by 
land. Stanislaus saw the general no more. He was now left with 
only two guides, and they were ill-looking fellows, that could not 
be safely trusted. At day -break they looked round to find a hiding- 
place. They found a hut belonging to an acquaintance of the two 
peasants ; and here the King was put into a little chamber, and left 
to no very pleasant thoughts, upon a bundle of straw. 

The two guides then went out to look for the general and his 
companions. The King felt quite disagreeable. The Russians 
might drop in upon him very unceremoniously, or his ill-looking 
companions might betray him to them. 

The King rose from his straw, and went to the window ; there he 
saw a Russian oiSScer, and two soldiers, walking very leisurely up 
and down before the window, amusing themselves by the sight 
of the horses grazing. The appearance of these soldiers, with 
horses, so far from the camp, made the King think that he had fallen 
into a trap. His alarm was still increased by seeing several Cos- 
sacks galloping along the field towards his hut. 

The Cossacks immediately entered the house, but they only came 
for something to eat and drink, and in about a couple of hours went 
away. Towards night the King began to feel rather uncomfortable 
in his loft, and went down- stairs to talk with his guide. Afler dark 
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they set out again on their journey, and at length reached the hrink 
of the River Vistula. Here they could not procure a boat, and 
were obliged to keep on their way through the marshes. 

After walking another league they arrived at a house, in which 
Stanislaus met a man who immediately knew him. " What do 1 
see ? *' said this fellow to his peasants. 

" One of our comrades, to be sure," said they. 

** I am not to be deceived," he replied ; " it is King Stanislaus." 

The King immediately stepped forward, and said, in a firm tone, 
" I am the Kiiig ; but I know, from your countenance, that you 
will not refuse us the assistance we need in our present situation." 
The man was so much pleased and flattered by this frankness that 
he promised to provide a boat for passing the Vistula. In the 
meantime the King was rejoined by the peasant from whom he had 
parted on the night following his escape. He told him that the 
Cossacks were riding about in every quarter in search of him. 

His friendly host now returned with news that he had obtained a 
boat. As there were, however, two Russians in the boatman's 
house, he advised tbat the passage should be delayed. The King, 
therefore, determined to stay in the house of the honest peasant 
during that night and the next day. 

On the next night they set out to cross the river. The host went 
first, then Stanislaus and his guides followed. At a distance on 
both sides the fires of the enemy's camp were blazing, and this 
frightened the peasants very much. 

Their fear was increased when their host rode back to say that he 
saw troops of Cossacks before them, and that he had very nearly 
been taken prisoner. 
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The peasants began to talk together, without the King's know- 
ledge, about returning. They finally told the King that they had 
made up their minds to go back. It was in vain that Stanislaus and 
his host attempted to prevent them. 

At length the King told them, that if they were so base as to 
desert him he would at once call the Cossacks to seize the whole of 
them. So they were forced to go with him, keeping far enough 
behind to run at the first notice. 

At length they reached the river, got into the boat, and crossed 
to the other side. Just as they were about to land, the King 
thanked his host very kindly, and offered him a handful of ducats. 
But the honest peasant refused, and drew back, ashamed. The 
King insisted upon his taking them ; but he still refused. At last 
the fine fellow consented to take two of them, which he said he 
should keep, as a remembrance of the pleasure he had received from 
his King's company. 

But Stanislaus had not yet escaped from his dangers. At a short 
distance from the other bank of the Vistula the party entered a 
small village, which they were pleased to hear was not often visited 
by the Russians. The peasants, therefore, thought there was 
nothing to fear, and threw themselves on a bed in the first cottage 
they came to, and went to sleep. 

While these poor fellows were sleeping, the King kept watch. 
He at length woke up one of them, aiid sent him to buy some sort 
of a carriage. In about two hours the peasant returned, so tipsy that 
he could scai'cely stand. A man came with him who had a carriage 
to sell, and they soon struck a bargain. 

As soon as the sot saw the ducats which the King took out to pay 
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for the carriage, he began to be very noisy. He talked about his 
fidelity, and great services, and the risks he had run ; and insisted 
upon knowing, on the spot, what he was to have for his pay. A 
large crowd of villagers was soon collected, by his noisy conduct, 
to see and hear what was going on. They stared and listened for 
some time in stupid wonder, not knowing what to make of it. 

They were all astonished that such a poor person as Stanislaus 
appeared to be should have twenty-five ducats to pay for a carriage. 
They wondered still more to find him attended by so many servants. 
There is no telling what might have happened next, had not the 
leader of the peasants said, '* Take no notice of this drunken fellow ; 
when he is in liquor he always speaks as if he was in the company 
of kings and princes. If you listen to him he will make us all out 
to be some great characters." 

The fellow was then laughed at and hooted by the persons col- 
lected round him ; and at last the whole party got into the newly- 
purchased vehicle, the drunkard lying down at the bottom of it, and 
the King drove away as fast as he was able. 

They passed through several villages occupied by the Russian 
and Saxon soldiers, but without being observed. They at length 
reached the banks of the river in safety. But there was no boat 
in sight, and none of the peasants were willing to run the risk of 
being discovered by inquiring for one. The King was angry at 
their cowardice, and determined to go and ask for one himself. At 
the same time he proposed to alight from his carriage for that pur- 
pose. The peasants, however, tried to prevent him, saying that his 
speech would betray him. He laughed at them, and jumped on the 
ground. 
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His conductors then tlirew themselves before him, and said, they 
would rather die than suffer him to advance a step farther. The 
King insisted, and they were obliged to yield. 

" Well," said they, " since it is your wish to destroy us, we leave 
you." 

** With all my heart," said the King; '* I wish you a pleasant 
journey.** 




The King then entered a cottage, and, in a tone suited to his 
dress, told the good woman whom he found there, that he was going 
to cross the river to buy cattle, and would thank her to tell him 
where to find the best passage. 

" Oh," she replied, " you have come just in good time. You will 
find it very hard to get over the river, and I have got some fine cat- 
tle I shall be glad to sell you." 

The King told her he could not buy till he had gone over the 
river to get some money. 
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" But there is no boat," said the woman ; "so what will you do? " 

** Just as you advise me," replied the King. ** I prefer receiving 
a favour from you than from any one else." 

** I see you are a good fellow," said the woman, " and I will send 
my son with you. He will take you on about a mile. A fisher- 
man, who is a friend of his, lives on the opposite bank, and, at a 
signal, will cross over and carry you to the other side. You could 
not have a safer or easier way of crossing." 

The King thanked the woman, and left the house with her son. 
The signal was given ; the fisherman appeared with the boat, and 
Stanislaus was soon landed in the Prussian dominions, free from 
danger. 

He here found that orders had been given by the King of Prussia 
to give him every assistance, and receive him with honour and re- 
spect. He passed through the different villages amid the accla- 
mations of the people. When he arrived at Konigsburg he was 
entertained splendidly in the King's palace. He afterwards went to 
France. The French Bang was his son-in-law, and gave Stanis- 
laus a retreat, and took up arms against his enemies. 

Stanislaus afterwards, very wisely, gave up his throne, and passed 
the remainder of his days in retirement, devoting himself to the 
study of philosophy and literature. And this part of his life was 
the happiest ; for there is nothing gives so much happiness as con- 
tentment and peace. He died in 1766, and was very much beloved 
and lamented by all who knew him. 
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A TALE OF A TIGER. 




Tigers, as you know, are sometimes very hungry ; and, when in 
this condition, are hy no means very particular as to what they eat : 
it matters not to them whether it be a black man, or a white man, or 
a brown man. ** Hungry dogs," as the proverb says, ** care not for 
sauces ; " and hungry tigers are not particular as to colours. 

In one of the East Indian villages there was a certain man who 
had acquired the power of taming tigers. This feftt he had accom- 
plished by taking the animals when very young, and by getting the 
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mastery over them by a thick stick and an enormous whip, which 
kept them in most fearful subjection. 

To the whip, as a means of instruction, he added the equally 
scholastic one of keeping the beasts without their meals. Fasting 
he supposed to be a good means of '* breaking the appetite," and of 
teaching the tigers ideas " how to shoot " in a regular and proper 
method. 

This man, Jungee by name, had three tigers, which he took from 
their dams as soon as they could see. In their early infancy they 
were as playful as kittens, and looked upon Jungee as their natural 
parent ; and, when they could not help it, obeyed him as such. 
He fed them with cows' milk and rice, allowed them but little flesh, 
carried them in his arms, taught them to jump over sticks and 
through hoops, to climb poles, to ride on asses, to grin at strangers, 
and to pretend rage : in short, he made them such excellent scho- 
lars, that they would, as he said, ** do everything but speak." Had 
they been able to speak they would have made sad complaints, I am 
afraid. 

Jungee was a tall, stout, thick-armed, fierce-looking Hindoo. 
Ilis voice, too, was' as loud as a tiger's ; and when he knitted his 
brow and showed his teeth, he looked as fierce as one. He could 
also roar and growl equal to any of them. Besides his fierce looks, 
and sharp teeth, and glaring eyes, and horrid growl, he had a sharp 
dirk stuck in his girdle, carried a three-thonged whip in his hand, 
and had always a thick bludgeon by his side ; with which, on very 
slight occasions, he gave his pet tigers very unmerciful strokes. 
The poor beasts had been used to this ; and so when they received 
his favours they made a respectful salaam, and pocketed the affront, 
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But as the tigers grew big they became somewhat more trouble- 
some, as girls and boys often do : and when Jungee flogged them 
for their faults, during their performance before strangers, one of 
the tigers, named Eeke, looked mighty sulky ; and, instead of saying 
thankee, by putting his tail between his legs, seemed to say, 
" What's that for ? " in the bristling up of the hair on the back of 
his neck. 

So Jungee, not used to this " impudence," brought forth his long 
whip, and so unmercifully belaboured Keke, that the poor beast was 
cut, and maimed, and lacerated, beyond measure : but he was con- 
quered ; and his back, that he had set up, fell down as smooth as a 
boy's beard at sixteen ; and gave in, for the last time, however, as 
you shall hear. 

It so happened that one of the native Indian chieftains was pass- 
ing, on his road to Bengal, through the village at which Jungee re- 
sided ; and the fame of the tiger tamer having been told the prince, 
he was anxious to behold Jungee's tricks. They were brought before 
him, in a sort of cage large enough to contain the three tigers and 
their tamer, allowing them ample room to go through their evo- 
lutions, — the sport began. 

The prince, however, was far from being satisfied with Jungee's 
performance, and ordered the door of the cage to be opened at the 
moment when the tamer was in one of his most interesting attitudes ; 
namely, with a tiger on his back, one at his breast, and another un- 
der his feet. 

The moment the door was opened out bolted Keke, who was 
speedily followed by the other animals. The tigers dashed through 
the streets of the village, frightening men, women, and children ; but. 
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happily, without domg any injury ; while the j)rince sat on his 
horse and laughed at the consternation they occasioned, particularly 
at Jungee, who sat in his cage, all alone, the very picture of de- 
spair, for his tigers were his only means of support. 

When he came out of the cage he appealed to the prince for com- 
pensation. The chieftain, seeing how the tigers must have been 
tamed, said, ** Thou shalt have compensation.** And so he ordered 
one of his guards to flog him with his own whip ; which the guard 
performed with the utmost alacrity. 

Jungee, when he began to feel the pain inflicted by the whip, 
thought, for the first time, of his own cruelty to the tigers ; and, as 
the guard flogged him round and round the circle, to the infinite 
pleasure of the by-standers, wished that he had never had to do with 
either tigers or princes. But his torments were not at an end, for 
the prince ordered him to go through the same fe&ts that he had 
taught the tigers, and made him climb a pole, jump through a hoop, 
lay on his back, and open his mouth, and roar loudly — while every 
one laughed at him. 

When the fun was over the prince called for him, and, while he 
stood trembling before him, thus addressed him : — ** Slave, do you 
suppose I do not know that the power you had obtained over the 
royal symbol of our race was obtained by cruelty, by flogging, and 
beating. Thou hast degraded a noble animal, and that for thy own 
love of pelf. Now I command thee, within a month from this time, 
to search out, and bring to me, the tigers now let loose, or so surely 
shalt thy head be cut from thy shoulders, and thy hide be made to 
cover the saddle of my chief minister — the minister who sees justice 
done — that is the headsman.** 

So saying, the prince rode ofi*, leaving Jungee in the deepert 
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affliction. His tigers, he well knew, would never come to school 
again ; and as the country they had to themselves extended over 
several thousand miles, a great part of which was forest, plains, and 
jungle, he thought it about as wise a thing as to look for a'* needle 
in a bottle of hay/* as to look for his tigers through the length and 
breadth of Hindostan : and, being at the same time all over wounds 
and bruises, scars and stripes, both from tke whip and the cudgel, 
he felt almost inclined to put an end to his life ; but, after some 
time, thinking better of it, he made up his mind, in the best man- 
ner he could, to go and search after his tigers. 

The very same night Jungee set forth. The moon was rising over 
the mountains of Hindostan, and all was quiet in the village. Jungee 
had, in the former part of the night, been prevailed upon to take a 
short repose ; but, towards midnight, he got up, and having equipped 
himself fully, both with arms offensive and defensive, he wound a 
long cord round his waist, to be used to tie his tigers, should he 
meet with them, or to hang himself to some tree should he not be so 
successful. 

From the direction the beasts took Jungee naturally inferred that 
they had run towards the jungle a few miles distant, and in that 
direction he bent his footsteps. The moon threw her cheerful light 
over the plain, and rendered everything distinct. But, distinct as 
things were, Jungee could not see his tigers, and he sped onwards 
with, indeed, a heavy heart. At last he reached the verge of the 
iungle, where nothing appeared but matted and massed foliage. 
Huge trees, throwing their arms wildly about, and rank grass, 
rushes, and underwood, forming an almost impenetrable barrier to 
human footsteps. 

Jungee had more than once threaded this maze of wood and thick- 
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set ; but, somehow or other, his heart seemed fearful : perhaps he 
reflected on the many cruelties he had practised upon those for 
whom he was searching ; and that they might tear him to pieces, 
through the very remembrance of former stripes. But still he pressed 
forward with a timid step, and was soon a considerable distance in 
the jungle. And now he began to listen with great anxiety, but 
nothing was for a long time heard but the small rustle of some of 
the serpent tribe among the dried leaves, or the squeaking of the 
minor animals in their nocturnal ramblings. At last the terrible 
roar of a lion, at no great distance, gave him warning of the ap- 
proach of that fearful beast. Jungee shrank within himself. 
Another roar, louder and nearer, made him spring on the branches 
of a tree. Another, and he sprang three or four yards higher. 
Another, and he was on the topmost branches. At the same in- 
stant the lion dashed by with a furious bound ; while the snapping 
and cracking of the twigs and furzes below gave a clear idea of his 
track. But before Jungee had recovered his Mght he saw one of his 
own tigers scampering through the underwood at a fearful rate, 
lashing on either side with his tail as if in great fury. 

Jungee called, over and over again, ** Tuki, Tuki ; " that being 
the animal* s name. But Tuki was too much in a passion to attend 
to his master's kind words. Jungee had descended • nearly to the 
bottom of the tree, when the roar of the lion, and the dash of his 
body through the boughs, gave him warning of his approach ; but 
before he could make good his footing to a more secure station, the 
lion bounded past him, at Tuki, with a most fearful spring. The 
tiger was prepared, and had crouched almost flat to the ground, 
which occasioned the lion to miss his aim, and he fell forward with 
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great force. Before he could recover himself Tuki sprang upon 
him; and the two now struggled, bit, scratched, growled, and 
tussled, with all the fury common to their savage nature. 

The combat was, indeed, a fierce one. Tuki, owing to his do- 
mestic life, was by no means a match for his antagonist ; and, al- 
though he had somewhat the advantage in the first instance, was 
rapidly losing ground. He had, however, inflicted some very severe 
punishment upon his enemy ; and, among other proofs of his being 
what is called an " ugly customer," had bitten one of the lion's legs 
nearly in two. After half an hour's fighting both seemed too weak 
to do much further mischief; and Jungee, who kept watch during 
this time with the greatest anxiety, took an opportunity of stealing 
behind the lion, and, with a quick and powerful motion, stabbed 
him in the belly. The animal gave a horrid yell, and, turning upon 
his back, expired. 

Tuki was, by this time, in a very wretched condition : he was 
lame in both his fore feet, and faint from the loss of blood. Jungee 
went boldly up to him, and the animal knew him. He immediately 
staunched his blood, and bound up his wounded legs, remaining in 
the same spot till day-break. Having secured him with a cord, he 
then went quickly back to his village, and, having brought food and 
a litter, soon contrived, with the assistance of his wife and eldest 
son, to carry the beast back to their dwelling, where he was placed 
in his old quarters. 

Such is the manner in which Jungee captured his first tiger, for 
which he was mainly indebted to good luck. One-third of his 
task was performed. 
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TALES ABOUT POLAND. 



THE PATRIOTS. 

After Stanislaus left the throne of Poland, a son of the old 

I King, Augustus, took possession of it. He was more fond 

of bunting and iileasure than of looking after the affairs of 

goYernment* Being of a mild disposition, however, the Poles 

[did not suffer much during his reign, though they did not care 

* yvhen he died. 

During the 
latter part of 
his life the 
famous Rus- 
>sian, Queen 
' 'i Catherine, 
undertook to 
drive him from 
thethrone,and 
made a king 
of a favourite 
of her own, 
named Poniatowski. 

The Poles were very angry to think that such a miserahle fellow 
should wear the crown of Poland : thfey wished to give it to an old 
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and tried friend and patriot, named Braniski ; but he was now 
growing old, and did not possess sufficient vigour. 

Catherine kept 60,000 soldiers on the borders of Poland, ready to 
march at a moment's notice : she also sent Prince Repnin to Warsaw, 
to see Poniatowski, and carry him some money. This man said 
that his sovereign should give Poland whatever king she thought 
fit — the meanest gentleman, Polish or foreign, and that no power on 
earth should hinder her. 

Ten thousand Russian soldiers were now on the march to Warsaw. 
The patriots collected forces in that city amounting to 3,000 men : 
these were put under the command of Braniski and Radziwell. 

The time for the meeting of the Assembly to choose a king had 
now arrived. The senate house was crowded with Russian soldiers. 
This assembly was called the Diet. Only eight senators, out of 
fifty, were present ; and the marshal, whose duty it was to open the 
meeting, did not make his appearance. 

At length he came in, attended by an old patriot, named Mokran- 
owski. This brave man immediately exclaimed, *' Since the Russian 
troops hem us in, I suspend the authority of the Diet.*' 

The soldiers who were present instantly drew their swords, and 
rushed at the speaker with great fury. The assault was prevented, 
and the old Marshal then said, ** Gentlemen, since liberty no longer 
exists among us, I carry away this staff, and I will never raise it 
till the republic is delivered from her troubles." 

Mokranowski supported the old man, and again drew on himself 
the vengeance of the vile soldiers. ** Strike ! '* cried he, crossing 
his arms. " Strike ! I shall die free, and in the cause of liberty ! '* 

They then turned to the Marshal, and ordered him to resign his 
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staff of office. " You may cut off my hand,** he said, " or take 
away my life ; but I am Marshal, chosen by a free people, and my 
office can be taken from me only by a free people. I shall retire." 

They then surrounded him, and tried to prevent his departure. 
Perceiving their violence, Mokranowski cried out, " Gentlemen, 
respect this old man, and let him go out. If you must have a 
victim, here am I ; respect age and virtue." Both of these aged 
patriots then left the assembly. 

The Diet was prolonged, and Poniatowski chosen King, while 
the senate house was surrounded and crowded by soldiers. Finding 
that force was to govern the affairs of Warsaw, the Generals Bro- 
nicki and Radziwill left the city, to make a union of the patriots in 
other parts of Poland, as in Lithunia. 

On the road Radziwill, with his troops, met a body of Russiail 
soldiers, and gave them battle ; his wife and sister, both very young, 
accompanying him. The cause in which they were engaged gave 
them courage to go with the soldiers to the field of war. Here 
these delicate and beautiful women were to be seen on horseback, 
with sabres in their hands, encouraging the soldiers to revenge their 
country. 

Several hundred of the Russian army were left dead upon the 
field. The patriots, however, were at length beaten, and Radziwill 
was obliged to seek refuge in Turkey. 

Among the other patriots was Joseph Pulaski. Repnin, the Rus. 
sian prince at first despised him, but afterwards became very sus- 
picious of him. One day the foreign tyrant threatened to strike 
him, because he put his cap on in his presence. This insult added 
to Pulaski's abhorrence of the Russians. He became impatient to 
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revenge himself upon the enemies of his country, and left Warsaw, 
to go through the country and excite the Poles to rise against their 
oppressors. 

Pulaski was accompanied hy three sons and his nephew : these 
were all very young ; hut the patriot devoted them, from childhood, 
to their country. 

In a very short time they had heen ahle to raise 8,000 men. 
Repnin was very much enraged at the rising of the patriots, and 
threatened to massacre all of them, without delay. A numher of 
hattles took place, in which the patriots always obtained the victory. 
But Catherine marched thousands of Cossacks against them, and 
laid waste the country wherever her armies came, robbing and mur- 
dering in the way. The Poles were but small in number compared 
with the Russians ; and, as you will hear, might got the mastery of 
right, as it frequently does in this world. 



DARING ATTEMPT TO SEIZE THE KING. 

The patriots were desirous to seize the King, and carry him a 
prisoner to their camp : a plan was therefore formed and proposed to 
Pulaski. He did not entirely approve the plot, but did not see fit 
to oppose it. 

** I give you orders," said Pulaski, " but I forewarn you that I 
shall approve of the plan only as you respect the life of the prisoner 
whom you are going to seize." 

" Twenty times," replied Strawinski, " I could have killed him in 
Warsaw : I did not because it would have injured the patriots. 
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Why should you suspect me now? I have resolved to deliver 
Poniatowski to them alive." 

The day fixed for this plot was the 3rd of November, 1771. The 
whole number of men concerned was about forty, under the com* 
mand of Pulaski, and three other Polish chiefs of distinction. On 
the 2nd of the month they entered Warsaw, disguised as peasants. 
They brought in waggons fiiU of hay, as if with the intention of 
selling it. Under this they concealed their saddles, arms, and clothes. 

The King had been dining, on the drd of the month, at the 
mansion of his uncle, and was returning, between nine and ten, to 
the palace. His attendants were two pages, two valets, and a few 
guards. Two gentlemen were also riding with him in his carriage. 
Strawinski had divided his friends into two bands ; one of them 
remained without the walls of the city, and the second attacked the 
carriage. 

About 200 paces from the mansion where the King had been 
dining, the patriots ordered the coachman to stop. Two of the 
guards resisted, and were killed ; the rest of the attendants imme- 
diately fled. 

The King now opened the door of the carriage to escape ; as the 
night was exceedingly dark, he had some hopes of stealing away 
without being taken. After a short struggle, without receiving any 
injury, Poniatowski was forced upon a horse, and the whole party 
rode off for the appointed place of meeting, without the city. 

The attendants immediately spread the alarm at the palace, where 
all was confusion and disorder. They ran to the spot where the 
King was seized, and found nothing but his hat. In the general 
alarm no steps were taken to pursue the fugitives. 
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When the troops came to the ditch that surrounded Warsaw they 
were ohliged to leap it. In the attempt the King's horse hroke its 
leg. In the delay which this occasioned part of the men were sepa- 
rated from the rest. Attempting to find each other, they lost their 
way in the dark, got into a marsh, and Poniatowski was soon left 
with only one man. The name of this man was Kosiuski. From 
being one of the boldest of the whole troop he suddenly became one 
of the most cowardly. The King promised to pardon and reward 
him if he would assist him to return in safety to Warsaw. Kosiuski 
consented, threw himself at the King's feet, begged his forgiveness, 
and swore to protect him against every enemy. They then directed 
their course to a neighbouring mill, to obtain shelter. Kosiuski 
knocked, but no answer being given, he broke a pane of glass in the 
window, and requested lodging for a nobleman plundered by robbers. 

The miller, supposing them to be thieves, for more than half an 
hour refused to admit them. At length the King himself approached, 
and said, through the broken pane, "If we were robbers, as you 
suppose, we should break the door down at once, without stopping 
to talk about it.'* 

The miller* thought there was some sense in this remark, and 
opened the door to them. He was still, however, more than half 
a&aid, and stood trembling in his shoes, till he really found out that 
he had no cause to suspect any mischief. 

The King immediately tore a leaf from his pocket-book, and 
wrote a note to the colonel of the foot guards, telling him where he 
was, and commanding his presence there. One of the miller's 
servants was prevailed upon to carry this note to Warsaw. When 
the messenger arrived with the note the colonel instantly rode to the 
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mill, followed by a band of his guards. Being admitted by Kosiuski, 
who kept watch at the door with his drawn sabre, he found the King 
asleep on the ground, covered by the miller's cloak. The King 
returned to the palace early in the morning. The conspirators were 
pursued by the Cossacks, and one of them was killed. Kosiuski 
was rewarded, as the preserver of the King's life. 

Pulaski afterwards went to America, and, during the revolutionary 
war, was appointed brigadier general by the Congress of the United 
States. At the attack upon Savanna he fell, mortally wounded, in 
a charge against 200 of our horse. 



STORY OF KOSCIUSKO. 

During the reign of Poniatowski the three great neighbours of 
Poland agreed to divide the nation into three parts, and each to 
take one of them. These neighbours were Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. There was no help for it. They marched large armies 
into the devoted country, and the Poles were forced to submission. 

Those men who were too proud to remain and see their country's 
oppression, were driven to wander, as outcasts and exiles, in foreign 
lands. They were waiting for a more favourable time to draw the 
sword once more against these tyrants. 

Their fellow-patriots in Poland were, meanwhile, suffering still 
more severely, and watching, with impatience, for the moment to 
rise in arms. They formed a plan for this purpose, appointed 
Cracow as the place of meeting, and chose Kosciusko as their leader. 
He was a very brave and noble man, and, at a very early age, had 
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learned what a soldier ought to know, at the military school at 
Warsaw. 

While a young man he went over to America, to assist there in 
the revolutionary war. He was the friend of liberty, and its cause 
was dear to his heart. Washington, the American general, was very 
fond of him. 

When the American war had ended he returned to his native 
country ; here he was found among the bravest and wisest patriots. 
His countrymen placed the highest confidence in him ; and when 
they had resolved to rise against their tyrants, they made him their 
general. 

On the 1st of April, 1794, he left Cracow, at the head of 4000 
men. About half of these were armed with scythes, such as the 
farmers mow their grass with. This was because the Russians had 
taken away all their guns and swords, and their powder and fire- 
arms. 

But the Russian army approached, three times as large as their 
own, with plenty of arms and ammunition. In two or three days 
the armies met, and a most obstinate battle was fought. The Poles 
were full of courage and fury ; their enemies were brave and obsti- 
nate. But, after fighting hard five or six hours, the Russians fled, 
leaving behind then 3000 dead upon the field. 

Soon after this the Polish soldiers, stationed in a fort at Warsaw, 
under the Russian command, joined the cause of Kosciusko. A , 
continued fight was in consequence kept up in Warsaw for the space . 
of two days. But the Prussians and Austrians immediately joined 
the Russians, and marched against the army of the patriots, which i 
was now encamped about nine miles from Warsaw. 
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It was here that one of his brother generals found Kosciusko 
sleeping on straw. He used to wear a surtout, of coarse grey clothj 
and his table was always spread with great plainness. He never 
wore any sign of his military dignity. He had no desire of ambition 
but to serve his country, and to fight for it. Mildness and modesty 
ever appeared in his face. 

But the cause of the patriots, even under so excellent a leader, 
did not finally succeed. On the 10th of October a bloody battle 
was fought, which was, for a long time, undecided. A general, 
named Porensky, was expected by the Poles, but he did not arrive ; 
and Kosciusko, at the head of his principal ofiicers, made a grand 
charge into the midst of the enemy. Kosciusko fell, covered with 
wounds, and all his companions were either killed or taken prisoners. 
This great man lay, senseless, among the dead : but at length he was 
distinguished, notwithstanding the plainness of his uniform, and was 
found still breathing. 

The Cossacks knew and respected him for his valour. They 
m^de a litter with their lances to carry him to their general, who 
ordered his wounds to be dressed, and treated him with great kind- 
ness and respect. 

As soon as he was able to travel he was conveyed to St. Peters- 
burgh, where Catherine condemned this noble patriot to end his 
days in prison. The Poles lamented his captivity with public and 
universal grief; and they exclaimed, on all sides, ** Kosciusko is no 
more ! the country is lost ! " 

When Catherine died, Kosciusko was released firom prison. He 
immediately proceeded to America, and, having spent some time 
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with his old companions, retired to a residence in the neighbourhood 
of Fontainbleau, in France. He died in the year 1817, in Switz- 
erland. His corpse is placed in the cathedral at Cracow, in the 
same chapel with the great Sobieski. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT CADIZ. 

My dear Peter Parley, 

As I was obliged to visit Cadiz a few weeks ago, in the way 
of business, I thought you and your little readers would like to 
hear something about that famous and beautiful city ; I will, 
therefore, endeavour to turn my observations to your amusement. 
On approaching Cadiz, from the sea, every one must be struck by 
its truly magnificent appearance. It stands on the extremity of a 
long narrow peninsula, and is surrounded by a strong wall, built of a 
brownish-coloured sand stone; and behind this rise the houses, 
mostly four stories high, with flat roofs and balconie'd windows. 
They are in general whitewashed, but some few are coloured yellow ; 
and they all look as ^lean and fresh as if they had only just been 
finished. This is owing partly to the dryness of the climate, and 
partly to the absence of smoke ; for nothing but charcoal is burnt at 
Cadiz. The cupola of the cathedral and several other dome-roofed 
buildings, are visible over the houses ; and, being stuccoed in imi- 
tation of marble, and brightly varnished, have a splendid appearance. 

The bay, of which Cadiz forms one extremity, is most beautiful. 
Three considerable towns are visible on its shores ; and the lofty 
mountains of Castile form a noble back-ground. Shipping of all 
nations may be seen here at once ; and the harbour generally pre- 
sents a very busy appearance. Hundreds of large boats may be 
seen sailing about ; and these being of a different shape and rig from 
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English boats, and having in general two great staring eyes painted 
on the bows, and a huge wig, of sheepskin, on the top of the stem, 
present a very novel aspect. On landing on the mole, which forms 
a large quay, outside the walls, I was struck with the number of 
men and boys who were listlessly stretched on the ground. I am 
sure there were some hundreds of them basking in the sun. They 
were mostly disgustingly filthy, and very ragged. Many were laying 
with their heads on the knees of their companions. 

I was surprised at the immense heaps of onions, melons, pump- 
kins, and other vegetables that were strewed upon the mole. They 
are all brought in boats from the other side of the bay. I assure 
you I was not only surprised but pleased, with the abundance, 
beauty, and cheapness of the fruit. There were the richest grapes, 
some of the bunches of which weighed more than four pounds, and 
they were sold for about a penny a pound ; the most delicious 
melons fourpence each. Figs, peaches, apricots, oranges, pome- 
granates, apples, and pears, were also in the greatest abundance. 

On entering the town you pass under an arched gateway, where 
all packages are examined by the custom-house officers, who are 
dressed in a uniform like soldiers. This brings you into a long 
wide street, called " Calle della Douana." On one side are shops, 
or rather cellars, which are under the ramparts, and on the other fine 
houses ; and along the centre of the street the fish market is kept, 
which is very well supplied. The streets in general are very clean, 
and there is a good, though narrow, pavement on each side. Along 
the centre is a row of paving stones, forming a path for the lines of 
asses and mules which here carry on their backs what is generally 
carted in England. Almost every house has the windows grated 
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with strong iron bars, even to the top ; and the doors are like those 
of a prison, being in general studded with large nails. The bal- 
conies present a very pretty appearance in looking along the street, 
for they are filled with beautiful flowers, among which are many 
that require a greenhouse in England. Many of the gateways 
are exceedingly rich and massive, being of marble and porphryry, 
with much sculpture and grand armorial bearings. In these mag- 
nificent entries, which were evidently made for persons of high 
rank and great wealth, now serve for cobler's stalls or fruit-shops ; 
such is the decay of this once wealthy city. The signs of the shop- 
keepers are, some of them, very peculiar. There are many who 
announce themselves as " approved bleeders and dentists," and ex- 
hibit a painting of teeth which one would suppose had been drawn 
from a mammoth or an elephant. Many set themselves forth as 
'•masters of shoe-making," painting, &c. I saw a sign on one 
house, intimating that a school was kept there for " children of the 
fair sex," and there were several who styled themselves ** approved 
tutors." It is the fashion here for each school to have a person who 
calls at the houses of the day scholars, and takes them under his 
charge, conducting them to school and bringing them home again. 
He begins by those most distant from the school, and gathers as he 
goes. There are several public letter writers in Cadiz, some of 
whom profess to write in English, French, or Spanish. They sit at 
a table, in a little office fronting the street, with pen, ink, and paper 
before them, ready to make any communication that may be de- 
sired. There are a great number of hawkers ; and, amongst other 
articles almost forced upon you in the streets, are watches. A great 
many men, principally Gallicians, get their living here by selling 
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water, which they carry in large earthen jars. They have a stand 
for their glasses, suspended hefore them, an^ they always wash the 
glass carefully in your presence hefore offering it to you. They 
carry a tin box, full of comiits, with a little ladle about the size of a 
salt spoon : and for a large glass of water and a spoonful of the com- 
fits, which almost every one takes after the water, the charge is 
rather less than a halfpenny. These men make the streets echo 
with their cry of " Aqua fresca ; " cold water. There are also many 
little shops where they sell water, and various kinds of syrups to 
flavour it. 

The Spaniards in general wear small hats with a tapering crown, 
and the brim, which is rather broad, turned up all round ; they have 
one tassel on the edge of the brim and another at the edge of the 
crown, which is covered with velvet. Many of them wear knee 
breeches, with a great number of small buttons at the side, and large 
leather gaiters, made stiff, of the shape of the leg, and left unbut- 
toned from the ancle to the calf. In warm weather they generally 
wear their coats or jackets hung on, without putting the arms in the 
sleeves. They are great smokers, and mostly use what they call a 
cigarillo, which is a morsel of tobacco rolled up in paper. Knives, 
of a dagger-shape, are carried by almost every one ; and a Spaniard 
thinks no more of stabbing a man than an Englishman would of 
giving him a blow with his fist. You meet great numbers of priests 
in the streets, clothed in long black robes, with hats, whose enor- 
mous brims are looped up at the sides : they do not appear to be 
much respected. 

The cathedral is a most magnificent building : it has been forty 
years in hand and is not yet finished. The ornaments in it are not 
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SO numerous and costly as those in some of the other churches, but 
the building itself is truly noble. The lofty dome is supported by 
clusters of Corinthian columns, from which spring groined arches, 
with a great deal of ornamental work ; and the pedestals of these 
columns are of black marble, inlaid with yellow. There are severisd 
images representing people in the flames of purgatory : the flames 
are carved in wood, and covered with some metallic foil of the 
colour of fire. A great number of boys, from six to twelve years 
old, ar^ employed in this cathedral as choristers. They appear to be 
generally sad idle rogues. I saw them laughing and playing even 
while engaged in what are considered the most solemn parts of the 
service. Several of them came to show me about the cathedral, and 
were ready to fight for the few pence I gave the first who joined me. 
The music which they sing is written in enormous books of vellum, 
and the notes are such as we might suppose used in Brobdignag. 
The singing is sometimes very fine. 

After walking through the Cathedral I went to visit the public 
squares, which are planted with rows of trees, and have stone 
benches under their shadow. They are very agreeable places of 
resort, and are much frequented in the evenings. I also saw the 
" Plaza de Toros," where the barbarous exhibitions of bull-fights 
are often displayed on Sundays. I should think the enclosure would 
accommodate more than 5000 spectators. 

I then went to a town, at about six miles distance, called San 
Fernando : it is in the island of Leon, where there are the largest 
salt works in the world. The sea here is so strongly impregnated 
with salt that it crystalizes like hoar frost on the clothes, if you 
chance to be wet with it. This circumstance, and the heat and 
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dryness of the climate, are highly favourable to the "manufacture of 
salt, which may be put on board ship for less than sixpence a 
hundred weight. I saw great numbers of asses employed m carrjring 
the salt, in panniers, from the pans to the stores. These useful 
creatures are much larger than in England ; and, instead of being 
of only one colour, many of them are pie-bald and dappled, and 
some milk white. One man will easily manage twenty or thirty of 
them. They are all muzzled, to prevent their stopping or turning 
aside to feed ; and they follow each other with their burdens as 
regularly as a file of soldiers. They are principally fed on chopped 
straw. 

The stage coach for Seville was going off when I was there. It 
is nothing like our English vehicles, but more like a railroad car- 
riage, for it has three bodies. It was drawn by twelve horses and 
mules, harnessed principally with rope. The roads in Spain are 
very rough, and the mountains require a great number of animals 
to drag anything over them. 

I visited some vineyards, but was much disappointed with their 
aspect. The vines are not so high as currant bushes are generally, 
and the branches are tied to stakes driven into the ground. But, 
though not presenting a luxuriant appearance, they produce an abun- 
dance of beautiful grapes. There are little huts in them for the 
watchmen. I also went to see a wine-press ; and certainly the ap- 
pearance of things there gave me no desire for wine. A large shal- 
low tray, something like a beer-cooler was filled with grapes, which 
a man trampled with very stout shoes, and the juice ran out into a 
tub placed to receive it. When he had done, and the juice ceased 
running, the marc, as it is called, was taken out, and placed in 
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layers between bags, made of the esparte, a species of rusb, used for 
many purposes in Spain, and squeezed under a large screw till no 
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more moisture could be drained from them. Cleanliness did not 
appear to be an object in any part of the process. The wine made 
here is almost all white, and it is considered to be of very good 
quality. 

You would be perfectly astonished at the quantities of onions 
which are sometimes to be seen on the mole at Cadiz. I saw, one 
day, six or seven waggon loads, all tied in ropes with straw. They 
are sold by the thousand, and are occasionally as low as six shil- 
lings a thousand, and mostly of large size. They are put into almost 
every dish that the Spaniards eat. 

I also made a little excursion to Port St. Mary, on the other side 
of the Bay of Cadiz. This is a very pretty little town, situated on 
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a river, and having water-works, which supply the shipping and 
town of Cadiz. There are several noble-looking houses, with vast 
stores attached to them, belonging to English wine- merchants. 
The most famous sherry in the world is made at Xeres, only a short 
distance from this, and is shipped here ; but my time would not 
permit me to visit them. The name sherry comes from the word 
Xeres, which the Spaniards pronounce almost as we do sherry. 1 
saw some extensive olive grounds near this town ; they present 
rather a dingy appearance, the leaves being of a very dark green, 
and the under side downy, like the leaves of the willow. The 




most picturesque object I saw here was a large flock of goats. 
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with their keepers. There were about 300 of them, many of a 
very venerable appearance, quite " patriarchs of the flock." These 
carried enormous bells. The principal goatherd was a tall old 
man, with a white beard, dressed principally in leather, and carry- 
ing a long piked staff. He was followed by two enormous wolf 
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dogs, both of a milk white colour : they were larger than wolves, 
but more like them in shape and aspect than any dogs I ever 
saw. The old man told me they were very valuable ; for that they 
walked round the flock all night long, neither allowing the animals 
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to 6tray, nor man nor beast to approach. I saw a farm-house here 
which forcibly reminded me of Dulcinea del Toboso : for the build- 
ing, and the pigs about it, were just such as I saw represented in the 
picture of Don Quixotte's idol, in an old edition of that amusing 
work. 

There is a considerable manufacture of mats at Port St. Mary, 
which are used in most of the houses in this part of Spain, in place 
of carpets, and they are much better suited to the climate. They 
are woven in a very simple way, from a small hard rush, the natural 
colour of which is a beautiful rich yellow ; but they are dyed of 
various colours, and considerable taste and skill are manifested in 
the patterns. They may be had of any «se, without seam ; and I 
wonder that they are not used in Eogiand ; tiiey would be most 
agreeable articles for the summer. In the evening I was surprised 
to find that the town was more lively than in the day ; and it seems 
to be the general custom here to profit by the coolness of the close 
of day, for shopping and marketing. The shops were all brilliantly 
lighted, though their lamps were of very simple construction ; and 
trade of all sorts was much brisker than in the day-time. Fish, 
fried in oil, and sold warm, was displayed at many doors ; and the 
fruit and sweet-meat shops were full of customers, as well as those 
at which wine is sold ; but I saw no drunken people. 

It is not the custom here for ladies and gentlemen to walk arm in 
arm ; and no lady thinks of stirring without her fan, which she uses 
almost incessantly. Tailors often sit in the street, outside their 
doors, at work : they do not sit cross-legged, as in England. The 
spectacle of a woman mounted on horseback, on a pillion, behind 
a man, is now very rarely seen in ourcountry ; but here you may 
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see scores of couples on horses, mules, and donkeys, riding in this 
fashion : they seem to have very little consideration for their animals, 
putting on them as much as they can stow, provided the heast can 
only stand under it. 

The carriages that ply for hire are very different from vehicles of 
the same sort in our country ; they are hung on leather straps, hut 
have no springs. The body is like that of an old-fashioned hooded 
gig, with a large board behind for a trunk or servant. The shafts 
are very short, only reaching as far as the back-band. The driver, 
who is generally dressed in a white shirt and trousers, without any 
jacket or waistcoat, sits in the bottom of the vehicle, with his legs 
hanging out. The carriage is called a calesso, and the driver 
calessero : they are generally lively, talkative fellows, and as apt to 
impose on strangers as any London cabmen. 

A great number of persons get their living by plying in boats 







about Cadiz Bay, and they are very bold and skilful in their em- 
ployment. No matter what the weather may be, they will, if ade- 
quately paid, put out to sea. Like the calesseri, they take advan* 
tage of strangers whenever they can. Many boats are to be seen 
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in fine weather with fruit, bread, wine, vegetables, tobacco, and 
other things, rowing about among the shipping, and endeavouring to 
sell or barter with the sailors. Among these I was surprised to find 
on old Irishman, who told me he had been settled twenty-seven years 
in Cadiz in that occupation. He is married to a Spanish woman, 
and has a large family ; but, like several other English and Irish-^ 
men whom I met with resident at Cadiz, his children are brought up 
altogether like the Spaniards around them. One day I saw a boat 
come in from the coast of Barbary, with which there is frequent com- 
munication here. There are some Moors &om that coast settled in 
Cadiz, and I was told that they do a great deal of business. All the 
working people in this part wear a red sash wound tightly round the 
middle ; it is made of a thin woollen stuff, not unlike the bunting of 
which fiags are made, and its use is considered very conducive to 
health. These are imported from Barbary, as well as red woollen 
caps, morocco slippers, of clumsy shape, but very durable, dates, 
fowls, and many other things. 

The day before I left Cadiz there was a public examination of 
the pupils of a college, to which I went, but could understand 
very little of what passed. The boys are all dressed in a uniform 
which would cause them to be taken for foot-boys in England, 
having blue coats, with white cuffs and collars. The examination 
took place in the large court-yard in the centre of the college, which 
was covered with a canvas awning for the purpose. Specimens of 
drawing and writing were hung up round the walls ; but these, with 
one or two exceptions, did no great credit to an establishment of 
such pretensions as this. An Englishman, whose sons go there. 
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told me that the progress of the scholars in general is extremely 
slow. 

I hope my young friends will be sensible of the privileges they 
enjoy as English subjects ; for, with all the complaints that are 
made, I believe there is no country where such advantages are 
offered, to those who know how to profit by them, as in England : 
and, after seeing much of foreigners and foreign parts, I must con- 
clude, by declaring with the poet — 

** England, with all thy faults, I love thee still." 
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One of the most celebrated prelates of the English annals was 
Thomas k Becket. who who was bom in London, 1119. His 
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mother is said to have been a Saracen lady ; by Whose father Gilbert 
Becket was taken prisoner, in Jerusalem, in one of the crusades. 
After studying at Oxford and Paris, Becket was sent, by the favour 
of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, to study civil law, at 
Bononia, in Italy ; and, after his return, was made Archdeacon of 
Canterbury. 

In 1158 Becket was appointed High Chancellor, and preceptor 
to Prince Henry ; and at this time was a complete courtier, con- 
forming in every respect to the humour of the King. He was, in 
fact, his prime companion ; had the same hours of eating and going 
to bed ; held splendid levees, and courted popular applause. About 
four years after Becket had been made Chancellor, his patron, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, died ; and King Henry was so far mis- 
taken as to raise his fsivourite to the primacy , on the presumption 
that he would aid him in those political views, which all the sove- 
reigns of the Norman line embraced, which had for their object the 
depressing of the common people, and making the church dependent 
on the will of the King. 

Becket was consecrated Archbishop in 1162, and immediately 
renounced his former course of life, and gave himself up to the 
duties of his new office and the protection of the clergy, and of the 
common people, who, as you know, were of Saxon race, whom the 
King sought to oppress. After many struggles against the jealous 
monarch, and finding himself an object of the King's displeasure, 
and his life threatened, the prelate was obliged to flee. In this 
journey he assumed the name of Brother Christian ; and, after 
fifteen days of perils and adventures, landed in Flanders. 

During his exile the King confiscated all his estates, and a sen- 
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tence of banishment was pronounced against him, which involved all 
his connexions. The list was swelled with 400 names, each of 
whom was compelled, by an oath, to visit the Archbishop ; so that 
crowds gathered round the door of his cell, Becket, however, lived 
the life of a recluse, and divided his time in study and prayer ; and 
thus he grew more firm in adhering to the principle that caused his 
banishment. 

After a prolonged banishment, by means of the mediation of the 
King of France, Henry agreed to a reconciliation with the prelate, 
and an interview was appointed to take place in a meadow near 
Fretville, on the borders of Touraine. On the approach of the 
Archbishop, Henry spurred his horse forward, and, as if no misun« 
derstanding had arisen between them, discoursed with him apart. In 
the course of that interview the monarch exclaimed, " As for the 
men who have betrayed you and me, I will make them such a 
return as the worst of traitors deserve." At these words Becket 
dismounted, and threw himself at the feet of his Sovereign ; who, 
taking hold of the stirrup, insisted he should remount; saying, 
" In short, my Lord Archbishop, let us renew our ancient affection 
for each other, only show me honour before those who now view our 
behaviour.'' Then, turning towards his attendants, the King said, 
" I find the Archbishop in the best disposition towards me, and 
were I otherwise towards him I should be the worst of men." It 
was then arranged that Becket should return to England, and all 
former enmity be forgotten. 

Pope Alexander, not knowing that a reconciliation had taken 
place, issued letters of suspension against the bishops, who had 
hitherto taken the part of the King against Becket's authority. It 
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had been the Archbishop's intention to suppress these letters, but 
the Archbishop of York, knowing that he carried them about him, 
sent Ranulf de Brock, with a party of soldiers, to search Becket on 
his landing. The letters being delivered publicly to the bishops, so 
excited their anger, that they hastened to Normandy, to ask justice of 
King Henry. The latter, on hearing their representations, exclaimed, 
" Of the cowards who eat my bread, is there not one who will free me 
from this turbulent priest ? " Upon hearing which, four knights, who 
were present, Reginald Fitzurse, William Tracy, Huge de Moreville, 
and Richard Brito, considering that personal expression to be a royal 
licence, secretly proceeded to Saltwood, to arrange their operations ; 
and each bound himself by oath, to carry off or murder Beckett 
For this purpose they proceeded to the prelate's house, and, abruptly 
entering his apartment, began by intimidating him. Pretending to 
have received their commission from the King, they ordered him to 
absolve the excommunicated prelates. He replied, that he was 
willing to do so, with the exception of the Archbishop of York, 
(whose case was reserved for the consideration of the Pope), on con- 
dition that they took the accustomed oath of submitting to the de- 
termination of the church. As the intruders became more vehe- 
ment in their importunities, and resorted to threats, the Archbishop 
left his palace, which adjoined the Cathedral of Canterbury, and, by 
the covered way of the cloisters, entered the chapel of St. Bennet, 
taking his station before the altar. The knights, joined with some 
companions without, soon followed, and, entering the sacred place, 
Hugh de Moreville called out, in a voice of thunder, ** Where is the 
traitor?" To this no answer was made. Upon which, Fitzurse 
asked, " Where is the Archbishop ? " And Becket replied, " Here 
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am I, the Archbishop, but no traitor ! Reginald, I have granted 
thee many favours, what is thy object now ? If you seek my life, 
I command you, in the name of God, not to touch one of my 
people,'' many of whom surrounded the prelate. He was then told 
that he must instantly absolve the bishops. *' Not till they offer 
satis&ction,*' he replied. '*Then die!" exclaimed the assassin, 
aiming a blow at his head, which bore away his cap, and wounded 
him on the arm. The Bishop joined his hands, and fell in meek 
supplication before the altar, saying, *' In the name of Christ, and 
in defence of his church, I am ready to die" A second stroke 
threw him to the ground, and a third laid him dead before the 
altar. Thus, on the 29th of December, 1170, at the age of 53, 
perished this extraordinary man, a martyr to his duty — the preserva- 
tion of the privileges and immunities of the church ; and the defender 
of the Saxon people against the oppression of the Norman nobility. 
It should be remarked that he was the first man who attained to any 
great dignity in England, after the Conquest, who was of Saxon 
blood. 
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I PROMISED my little readers 
some information about the 
greea turtle, which is so great a 
favourite with the London al- 
dermen. It is a very different 
creature from the terrapene in 
many respects ; but of that my 
young friends may judge for themselves when they read my de- 
scription of it. 

The green turtle is found in all the seas within the tropics ; but is 
most frequently met with where there are extensive banks at the 
bottom of the sea, on which there is not a great depth of water. 
They are sometimes met with of great size. I have seen some that 
weighed upwards of 300 cwt. Their back is not nearly so much 
arched as that of the terrapene. They cannot withdraw the head 
and fins under the shell ; and the feet are very differently formed, 
being intended for swimming and not for walking. They feed prin- 
cipally on sea-weed, of which a kind, called turtle-grass, appears to 
be their favourite. They are rarely found on shore except in the 
breeding season, when they land for the purpose of depositing their 



Having scraped a hole in the sand, near high water-mark, they 
lay their eggs, to the number of some hundreds, and then cover them 
up very carefully : and so much pains do they take to efface the 
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marks they have made, that it is impossible to detect the spot by 
the eye ; they can only be found by thrusting a stick into the sand, 
the end of which shows whether it has pierced eggs. The heat of 
the sun hatches the swarming brood in from forty to fifty days ; 
and they come forth in such numbers as to remind one of an ant- 
hill. Hardly, however, do they enter the world before its dangers 
begin to assail them. Boobies, frigate birds, tropic birds, and peli* 
cans gobble them up by hundreds, as they instinctively make for the 
water, where sharks and other fish wait to swallow them : so that 
hardly one in ten escapes. At this time they are not much larger 
than a penny piece, and the shell is quite soft. They are often 
taken by the children, in those places where they breed, and kept in 
tubs of sea- water ; and they soon know those who feed them, and 
come to take little pieces of meat or fish from their hands. They 
grow much more rapidly than the terrapenes, attaining as much as a 
foot in length in twelve months, if well fed. 

It is during the breeding season that they are mostly taken. Men 
go and watch for them as they come ashore to lay their eggs, and 
turn them on their backs ; in which position they leave them till 
they want to remove them, for they cannot recover their proper 
posture. 

There is a considerable difference in the appearance of the male 
and female turtle, the latter having a larger head, and a tail six times 
as long as the former : they are also more inclined to be spiteful, 
and can bite very hard. 

They are also caught by men who go in canoes to the places 
where they feed, and remain quite still. When the turtles rise to 
breathe, which they do nearly every ten minutes, they strike them 
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with a long, heavy, harhed spear, to which a line is attached, to 
haul them on hoard. This is a fishery that requires much patience. 
The fisherman has sometimes to pass days, exposed to a huming 
sun, constantly on the look out, hefore a single turtle rewards his 
toil. It also demands much dexterity in throwing the spear; for 
unless it falls nearly upright, so as to have the advantage of all its 
own weight, it will not strike hard enough to penetrate the stout 
armour in which the turtle is encased. 

The turtle is very tenacious of life ; and it often happens that the 
flesh is still quivering when the process of cooking is commenced. 
The flesh greatly resembles beef, but is of a somewhat coarser grain, 
and looser fibre. The fat has rather a disgusting appearance to 
those who are unaccustomed to it, being marbled with green and 
yellow ; but I believe no animal fat whatever is less likely to ofiend 
the stomach. Those who have only eaten turtle in this country 
can form no just idea of its goodness. It is true that our cooks use 
so much art in preparing it as to render if a highly-esteemed dish 
but it is very far inferior to that which is obtained in its native 
country. 

The shell of this species is very thin, though beautifully mottled, 
and is of very little value. It is used for covering work-boxes and 
tea-caddies, in which form it has a very pretty eflfect; but it is not 
thick enough to make combs. 

In some parts of America there are great numbers of river t]^rtle, 
but they do not attain so great a size as the variety of which I have 
spoken. They also are an esteemed article of food. 

The turtle that furnishes the shell of which combs are made is 
found in the same situations as the green turtle, and taken in the 
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same manner. It is called the hawksbill turtle, because the upper 
jaw is somewhat curved, so as to give it a resemblance to a hawk's 
beak. This species prefers animal food to sea-weed, and subsists 
principally on shell-fish, which its hard and crooked jaw enables it 
to detach from the rocks. The shell is the only valuable part of 
this kind, for its flesh is nearly poisonous. When the natives of 
Madagascar take a hawksbill turtle they cut it open and lay it in 
the sun. If the flies swarm upon it they eat it, if not they throw it 
away. A large turtle of this description will yield as much as four 
or five pounds of shell, which is worth from twenty to thirty shil- 
lings a pound. 

The hawksbill turtle displays a degree of attachment to its mate 
that is not observable in the other kinds. When the fishermen 
catch a female they tie it, and the male is generally caught in 
coming to seek his companion. 
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CONCLUSION OF THE OLD WOMAN'S STORY 




" As I was saying,** continued the old woman, laying her hand on 
Phebe's shoulder, to steady her footsteps, " as I was saying, pooi 
little Jackey was a beautiful bright-eyed, curly-headed little child ; 
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80 full of romps and tricks, and so cheerful, and so full of kisses — 
aye — " and here the tears came into the poor woman's eyes — "I 
never thought so sweet a child could have knocked down his own 
mother, and trampled on her. It is a cruel thing to think of — it is 
a cruel thing." And then for two long miles did the poor creature 
trudge on, ^thout speaking another word, only from time to time 
wiping her eyes with the comer of her tattered shawl. 

At last they came to a spnng of water, after having walked above 




twelve miles in the heat of a broiling sun, and the old woman sat 
down by the side of it, and invited Phebe to do the same. " Here 
we will rest a little while," said she, " and then, by God's blessing. 
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we may, perhaps, reach Romford before night, and that is only a 
day's journey to London ; and then ." 

«* But what are you going to London for ? " said Phebe. 

** Don't ask me that — don't ask me that," said the poor creature, 
" or the bread I am going to eat will choak me ; and I am faint and 
hungred. Here, take this crust, child, and drink of the spring ; I 
will try to do the same. We will be cheerful if we can. * All 
things work together for good, to them that believe.'" So saying, 
the poor woman took from her pocket an old worn Bible, and, 
having read awhile, began to eat. 

Phebe ventured to tell the good woman that she could read ; and 
that, as she had finished her repast, she would read to her while she ate. 
The book was handed to her, and Phebe read some of the chapters 
she used to read at the school ; and, lastly, read the story of the 
" Prodigal Son ; " and when she came near the end of *it, the old 
woman jumped up, as if suddenly inspired with new vigour, and 
cried out, with a tremulous voice, ** Yes, ' My son was dead and is 
alive again ; was lost, and is found.' Come, let us be going ; I 
think we can walk to London to-night. Haste, Haste ! little maid. 
Here, give me the bundle. My boy — my darling, loving, cruel 
boy ! " So saying, she started up, seized the bundle, and, before 
Phebe could recover from her astonishment, was several yards in 
advance. 

. The pair now walked on rapidly ; so rapidly, indeed, that in less 
than an hour they overtook the Ipswich waggon, slowly progressing 
at the rate of two miles-and-a-half an hour. " Whoa, Smiler." 
" Ge up, Dobbin^'' said the waggoner, with a crack of his whip over 
the horses, and not on them. There was one old man and two 
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women, with three or four children, crammed in hehind, sitting as 
they hest might on hales of Suffolk sheeting, hags, and cases of 
various kinds. The old man had heen a sailor, and was going to 
Greenwich Hospital, with a presentation, signed hy that good old 
Admiral Carthew, with whom he had served against the French 
forty years hefore. One of the women, with her only child, a tall 
hoy, of ahout eleven years of age, was heing passed to her parish ; 
and the other, with two girls and a hoy, was on the search for a 
runaway hushand. 

When Phehe and her companion got near the waggoner, the tall 
boy, who was sitting with one leg dangling over the end of the 
waggon, as if it did not helong to him, while his hands were busily 
employed in constructing a mill, by means of a pin and a few bladesi 
of straw, called out " Mother, mother, there is Phehe Bluff; the 
girl who dug you out of the snow last winter. If I don't get down 
and give her a ride my name is not Billy Pumpkin.** 

So Billy Pumpkin got down from the waggon, and, hefore Phebe 
knew well what he was about, he took her up in his arms, and 
seated her, with a prodigious jolt, on the nether part of the waggon. 
Not content with that, Billy ran to the waggoner, and said, " There's 
an old woman behind, as tired as a boy is of his ciphering, and if 
you don*t give her a lift I won't drive the team for you when yon 
want a nap, that's all." So "Whoae, wooup," and the horses 
stopped before the waggoner well knew what was meant. " In, in, 
Goody," said the boy ; and in an instant her bundle was thrown 
over the passengers' heads, towards the fore part of the waggon^ 
and the old woman was partly thrust up by Billy behind, and partly 
pulled up by the old man and woman, and the waggon went on again. 
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" Why, Billy Pumpkin," said Phebe, who would have thought of 
seeing you ? " 

'* That's the very reason you do see me," said Billy, with a leer 
through a hole in the brim of his hat, which flapped down over his 
eyes, and through which hole he could just descry the maiden. " If 
we had expected to have seen you it never would have happened, 
depend upon it. What, you are going to London to a place, eh ! — 
so am I." 

" I have no place in view," said Phebe, ** but 1 hope to have." 

** Then I have a place in view," said Billy, '* and I wish I hadn't. 
It's what they call a workhouse, is not it, mother ? " 

" There, don't talk about it," said his mother ; ** you need not 
expose yourself ; 'tis what we never expected to come to." 

** And that's the very reason we do come to it. Depend upon it, 
some day, I shall be a great man — a member of Parliament, a Lord, 
or something, for the same reason. And as to you, young woman, 
I should not wonder if you do not turn out a duchess." At this all 
the people in the wa^on laughed heartily ; and Billy, without say- 
ing anything further, leaped into the vehicle, and took his seat by 
the side of Phebe. 

The waggon went on at its sluggard rate, two miles-and-a-half in 
the hour, or thereabout. Phebe and the old woman soon fell into a 
slumber, and never awoke until they heard a loud shouting from 
Billy Pumpkin, who had been driving for the waggoner, who also 
was sound asleep. Billy called out as loud as he was able, accom- 
panying his vociferations with a poke of the butt end of the whip 
towards the comer where Bob Barton was sleeping. "Master, 
master," said he, " I am afraid we have got to London." 
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And so, sure enough, they had ; in the middle of the blaze of 
M^itechapel, on a Saturday night ; a long row of butchers' stalls 
were lighted up with flaring torches or candles on one side, throwing 
a light into the middle of the road ; on the other side the shops ap- 
peared in all their glory, surrounded with customers. The flsh- 
women, at the comer of Petticoat Lane, were vociferating over piles 
of mackarel, with a candle stuck in the midst of them. Rows of 
vegetable stalls ; gigantic cabbages, enough to dine a family ; car- 
rots as long as Billy's legs, and a great deal thicker ; and onions and 
pears in abundance, made a sight quite refreshing to a lad who had 
been half starved for a year or two ; particularly as Bakers' shops, 
and gin shops, and butter and cheese warehouses came thick and 
fast upon him ; while the savoury scents of the cook shops, and the 
fragrant odours of the gin shops, put such ideas of eating into Billy's 
head, that he determined to stop the waggon, and make use of the 
few pence in his pocket to the best advantage. So as soon as the 
waggon stopped and the waggoner was awake, Billy ran to the first 
stall he came to ; and there, after hesitating a few moments between 
a tin of hot mutton dumplings, a stall of fried fish, and a tray of pigs' 
pettitoes, which a man held before him, he at last determined to try 
variety, and, in a few seconds, loaded himself with fish, pudding, 
and pettitoes. " This is the land of Gt>8hen," said he, as he rushed 
into a baker's. '* They said London was paved with gold, mother ; 
I think it is paved with victuals." So saying, he got into the cart, 
woke up Phebe and the old woman, and shared his provisions be- 
tween the party. 

It was not long before the waggon reached the Saracen's Head, 
Snow HiM, and here all the travellers alighted. As it was nearly 
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midnight, however, Billy and his mother were told by the ostler that 
Mr, Bumblehead, the overseer, woidd take them to the workhouse 
the next morning ; and that, for that night, they must take a shake 
down in the hay-loft, and that they should have plenty of clean 
straw. •* That will do remarkably well," whispered Billy to Phebe ; 
'' only be you mum, and I'll get you a lodging if you have not got 
one, and the old woman too." So Phebe nodded assent, as indeed 
she had no where to go, " I say," continued. Billy, " young gentle- 
man," addressing the ostler, '* did Mr. Bumblehead tell you how 
many you were to provide for ? " 

" Why no," said the ostler, " I forgot to ask that." 

" Well, then, there are four of us ; and what are we to have for 
supper ? " 

" Bread and water was ordered," said the ostler ; " but, dang my 
buttons if you shall drink water. There's nothing never did, nor never 
shall, as long as I live, but the beasts that like it, horses, asses, and 
dogs, drink water at the Saracen. If it was day-light I would just 
make you to step over the way and look at the picture of him over 
this gate, and if he looks as if he ever drank water himself, or ever 
suffered imy body else to drink it, I am a Dutchman. I'll get you 
some beer ; and as to cheese, I'll unbait all the mousetraps for you ; 
but you shall not eat dry bread, depend upon it : and when Mr. 
Bumblehead calls in the morning, I'll give him a lift that cost him 
nothing, or my name is not Tom Jackson." 

So saying, the good-natured ostler led the way, and took Billy 
and his mother, Phebe, and the old woman, into the loft ; and, hav- 
ing set down the lantern, went back to the kitchen. In a few 
minutes he returned with a foaming can of beer, and a corn-basket, 
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filled with odds and ends of all sorts : the jowl and tail of a salmon, 
sticking close to the half-picked blade-bone of a shoulder of mut- 
ton ; here and there, an oyster straggling through a mass of cold 
potatoes, with the fag ends of a rump steak. With these pic nics 
appeared sundry portions of piecrust and gooseberrys, mixed with 
peas, turnips, and cauliflowers ; the whole surrounded with bread, 
cheese, dripping fat, and a gigantic ham bone. The ostler set down 
his multifarious basket, and, taking a huge swig from the can, told 
them to set-to, and to eat for that day, and the day before, and for 
to-morrow, and the next day; and if there was not enough he 
would send them some more. 

And the four poor half-famished creatures did set-to, with bless- 
ings on the head of their kind but rough friend. When the repast 
was finished, and the whole had eaten till they were not inclined to 
eat longer. Bill and his mother, and Phebe and her companion, 
crawled into the straw, and fell fast asleep. 

They awoke at a somewhat late hour the next day. A bell from 
St. Sepulchre's church was tolling slowly and melancholy : it seemed 
like the funeral knell of some one journeying to his last home. The 
old woman was aroused by it ; she started up, and called upon Phebe 
to awake. ** I must go at once ; I cannot stay ; come with me, 
dear child— come, come, do come!" So saying, she descended the 
steps of the loft, pulling Phebe by the hand. She hurried through 
the inn yard, her knees knocking under her. She reached the open 
street, still dragging Phebe forward. Again the bell sounded : the 
poor creature seemed smitten by a thunderbolt. She quivered aU 
over, but she turned the comer of the next street. The great prison 
of Newgate frowned upon her. A dense multitude was collected. 
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which stopped her farther progress, but she struggled through the 
first few, and got entangled in the mob. The bell again sounded : 




" Here he is ! here he is ! " cried out several voices. ** There is the 
executioner ; he has thrown the line over the beam." Now the 
sheriffs look out of the door to see that all is ready. The crowd 
pours in from every part pressing from behind ; the old woman 
struggles ; she is lifted from her feet by the pressure of the mob. 
The clock strikes eight: every stroke goes to her heart. Her eyes 
are strained upon the gallows. Another moment — ^another eternity 
of torture : " He comes ! " the mob cry, " that is he — the mur- 
derer." Then a loud shout reached from one end of the street to 
the other, and in a moment the malefactor swings in air. The 
mother falls under the feet of the crowd. 
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Yes, that poor woman was the malefactor's mother. She had 
travelled up from her native place to see him ere he died. Although 
a desperate murderer, she still felt the affections of a mother. She 
saw the last of him, and death was, after that, a mercy. When the 
multitude drew off, the poor woman's body was found stiff and life- 
less. Phebe had been protected from the pressure by the strong arm 
of a man who stood next to her ; but she never knew that the poor 
woman was the mother of the hanged man. The body was taken to 
the nearest public-house, and Phebe followed it in tears, not knowing 
what to do or where to go. 

In a few words she detailed the nature of her connexion with the 
unfortunate creature, her journey from the country, and her object 
in London. The by-standers seemed to sympathize with her, but 
no one could assist her. She was told to go and look after work, 
and to come again when the coroner's inquest was held, which was 
to be the next day. 

Phebe now returned to the Saracen's Head, but found that Billy 
Pumpkin and his mother had been taken off, soon after she left» to 
the workhouse to which they belonged: Mr. Bumblehead having 
first scolded exceedingly upon hearing that the paupers had fared 
better than he bargained for, although he had nothing more to pay 
for it. 

Phebe was now at her wits' ends ; without a friend or a penny, in 
a large city, not one street of which she knew, and the people of 
whom seemed all strangers, bustling, driving, rushing, and pushing, 
as if in quest of some extraordinary object, that left not a moment 
to waste. She took her way sorrowfully from the inn, and looked 
this way and that way ; and, after going a few paces in one direc* 
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tion, and turning back, and then a few paces in another, as those 
often do who know not what to do, she at last took a direction in 
the way of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

When she reached St. Paul's Church Yard she was still more 
astonished at the number of well-dressed people she met with, and 
at the extraordinary size of the shop windows, and at the finery with 
which they were bedizened. Here almost everybody seemed to be 
rich, yet all still seemed in the same feverish bustle. The roll of 
wheels, the fall of carriage steps, the hum of the multitudes, the 
clatter of footsteps, the incessant passing and re-passing, and the 
difficulty of making way through two tides of human beings, setting 
contrary ways, at last completely bewildered the poor girl, and she 
stood stock still against a lamp-post to take breath. 

While watching the people going in and out of the shops, she ob« 
served an elderly lady, accompanied by two younger ones, leave one 
of the principal shops ; and, as she passed along the pavement, close 
to Phebe, dropped her reticule. The poor girl immediately stooped 
to pick it up ; but, before she could recover her erect position, she 
was pushed down by the passers by, a fat man fell over her, and 
a loud laugh arose from the crowd. 

Phebe got up with some difficulty, and looked about for the lady 
to whom she knew the bag belonged, but she was gone. In her 
alarm she suflfered the crowd to drive her under the arch of a court, 
and, after taking breath, she ran up and down the pavement, seeking 
for the lady who dropped the bag. After an hour's watching she 
determined to look at her prize ; so, retiring a little from the public 
road, she opened the reticule. And there was the lady's pocket-book, 
with several notes for a considerable amount ; a purse, containing 
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nine pounds in gold, and some silver ; two rings, shut up in little 
boxes ; a silver knife, and other articles. Phebe was ready to jump 




for joy ; but, just as she was about to jump, she thought to herself, 
" They are not mine ; " and then she determined to go in search of 
the lady. 

To search for a person in London is something like ** looking for 
a needle in a stack of hay." But still Phebe thought she might 
meet her ; and determined, within herself, not to spend a farthing of 
the money ; and if she could not find out the lady, to find out the 
der^gTman of the great church, and give the money to him. With 
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this resolution she walked onwards down Cheapside — for that was 
the direction the lady had taken — and, quickening her pace, she at 
last came to a large house, the largest she had ever seen in her life, 
with immense pillars before it. While she was looking in amaze- 
ment at the building she cast her eyes down a side street, and saw 
the lady who was the object of her search standing at a door. She 
immediately made towards her; but, before she could reach the 
door, it was opened by a powdered footman, the lady entered, and 
it was immediately shut again. 




Phebe in a moment determined to knock, and would have done 
so, only she was not tall enough to reach the knocker. She asked 
several people passing to knock for her, but not one of them would. 
At last a butcher's boy, with his tray on his shoulder, came by ; 
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Phebe asked him to touch the knocker for her. " O Yes," said the 
boy, ** 1*11 knock ; I should like to knock the Lord Mayor's head in 
the same way." With that he seized the knocker, and gave such a 
tremendous knocking that it caused the people passing down the 
street to turn and look. The boy then walked quietly away ; and, 
turning nimbly the next corner, was out of sight in a minute. 

Presently the door flew wide open, and two footmen appeared in 
the hall, ready to bow and scrape with all due deference. Not 
seeing an equipage the porter looked out. There stood Phebe. 

" What the dickens do you want, you young slut ? " said he. 
" Who knocked at the door, eh ? " 

" I want to see the lady," said Phebe, curtseying. 

" The dickens you do," said the porter. " Here, Bob and Tom, 
announce the Countess Dishclout, will you, to my Lady.'' 

Phebe blushed up to her eyes with vexation and grief, for she 
thought her honesty deserved a better reception ; but she summoned 
up courage, and said to the servants, ** Though I am only a poor 
ragged girl, and quite a stranger, I have something to say to the 
lady of importance, and I hope you will let me see her." 

" Get along, you young vagabond," said the porter. " Get out 
with you, you little wretch," said the footman, who shut the door 
with a slam. And just at this identical moment the two young 
ladies whom Phebe had seen came to the door. 

" How stupid," said the younger, " not to^ee us coming." With 
that she took hold of the wrapper, and gave a knock louder than the 
first. Phebe trembled. 

After waiting a few seconds, evidently in the greatest impatience, 
the younger lady again took hold of the knocker, and, if possible. 
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knocked louder than before. In a moment the door opened, and the 
voice of the porter cried out, ** You impudent young ragamuffin." 

'* How dare you, fellow, address such language to me," said the 
lady ; and was about to enter the house, when Phebe took hold of 
her garment, and called out, " Pray, Miss, hear me a minute — one 
minute, pray do ! " 

" Ybu should have come before two o'clock," said the elder of the 
sisters; "we never investigate cases after that hour; call again 
to-morrow/' 

" But I have something that I think belongs to the lady who lives 
here," said Phebe. 

" What do you mean, young woman ? " said both the ladies." 

" Do you know this, ladies ? " said Phebe. 

** Why it is my Mamma's reticule, I declare ; where did you get 
it, girl?" 

Phebe stated how she found it, and one of the young ladles en- 
tered the house : she presently returned, and desired Phebe to fol- 
low her. In a few minutes she found herself in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor of the City of London and his lady. 

*' And have you really been so honest, child, as to restore my pro- 
perty ? All right," said she, " to a farthing, and no mistake. Well, 
I never. — I say, my Lord, did you ever know such a thing as this 
ih all your bom days ? " 

The Lady Mayoress had once been a cook, which, of course, ac- 
counted for her homeliness of speech ; but, notwithstanding this, her 
heart was as warm in the cause of all that was good as if she had 
been a duchess. 

The story was soon told ; the good lady took Phebe by the hand^ 
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and, looking in her face, said, " She has, indeed, an honest face, and 
a pretty one." She then learned Phebe's history, and wept at it. 
Phebe wept too, for very joy, that one could feel for her. " I will 
be your friend — your mother, my child. My Lord, my Lord," con- 
tinued she, ** London is known to all the world for the integrity of 
its merchants, but 1*11 lay my life there is not one more honest than 
this poor child." 

The young ladies were equally warm in their expressions ; and 
the Lord Mayor, taking Phebe by the hand, pulled off a gold ring 
from his little finger, and, putting it on the poor girl's largest one, 
said, " I now marry you to the City of London, and I wish you were 
a boy, for the sake of the Corporation." 

" She is very well as she is," said the Lady Mayoress ; " and I'll 
be bound will, some day, hold her hands as high as most people. 
'Tis not because people come from nothing that they are never to be 
nothing. And an honest girl is, in my opinion, more noble than a 
dishonest earl, duke, or viscount." 

" And so I think, my Lady." 

" Well, never mind, come here, girl," rejoined her ladyship ; " I 
win provide for you as long as you live, I shall send you to school, 
and when you get older you shall be my maid — ^that is my lady's 
maid. If you are a good girl you may one day be a lady ; and if 
not there is no harm done, it will be all the same a hundred years 
hence. But this be sure, if you don't make your way in the world 
it is your own fault." 

And Phebe did make her way in the world. She was sent to 
school ; she became accomplished ; she was received as the friend 
and companion of her two young mistresses. She still gave proofs 
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of her gratitude, faithMness, and honesty. She arose in the esti- 
mation of all who knew her ; and, before that day twenty years, 
was Lady Mayoress herself, having married the son of a wealthy 
merchant, who rose in due time to the mayoralty. 

Such is the history of a poor girl ; and the principal lesson I 
would impress upon my young readers by this story is, that 
patience, under suffering and unjust treatment, is the most pleasing 
to Almighty God ; that trust in him will never be in va^n ; and that 
** Honesty is the best policy." 
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THE OLD WITCH OF TEDDINGTON. 

A TALE OF TH£ DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 




Some 300 years ago, there lived, in the parish of Teddington, on the 
hanks of the Thames, an old woman ; who, heing extremely poor 
and destitute, crouched down in a miserahle mud-huilt hovel, close 
to the water's edge, where, alone and uncomforted, she passed her 
days in the most ahject misery. She procured her daily food hy 
wandering ahout as a heggar, and traversed the woods and fields daily 
to lay up a store of fuel for her winter's fire. She was very old and 
very ugly ; hlind of an eye, lame of a leg, and her right hand was 
contracted. She hohhled rather than walked ; and when she passed 
people, the swivel-like leer of the sound eye, and the chalky stare of 
the lost one, made them shudder, and was said to send children into 
fitcS. Her dress was hy no means calculated to improve her appear- 
ance ; she had so many patches in her garments as to make it very 
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difHcult to tell which was the original stuff ; and her head gear was 
composed of a hayband, fantastically twisted, part turban, part bon- 
net, and part hat. Over her other clothes she wore the tattered re- 
mains of a buff-leather jerkin, or jacket. Her feet were encased 
with wooden shoes, or clogs ; and in her hand she carried an 
enormous stick or crutch ; and, in short, she appeared altogether 
as much like a witch as possible. She was known by the name of 
Goody Blaze. 

In the same parish lived, but in a very different style, Sir Lancelot 
Gumption, lord of the manor, and magistrate of the county of Middle- 
sex. His house was the largest of any for many miles round ; his 
wine was reported to be the best in England ; his larder the fattest ; 
his dogs and horses the best bred, and his servants the worst. 

Sir Lancelot Gumption was, in short, a very important personage ; 
and, setting aside the great Lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
and Lord Bacon, who lived a little lower down the river, opposite 
the Queen's palace at Richmond, was very nearly, if not altogether, 
the greatest man in the kingdom, in his own estimation. Not being 
blessed with much common sense, and with very little acquired wis- 
dom, he thought that there was nobody so wise as himself ; and as 
he was in the habit, by virtue of his office, of deciding, sometimes, 
eight or ten cases a day, he believed himself to be not only an oracle 
in his own particular neighbourhood, but a light that might enlighten 
the remotest and the darkest corner of the kingdom. 

In proportion as Sir Lancelot was ignorant he was superstitious ; 
and in proportion as he was superstitious he was fearful ; and in pro- 
portion as he was fearful he was regardless of consideration towards 
anything which he thought there was reason to fear. Like Haman, 
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who could not bear the sight of Mordecai at his gate, so Sir Lancelot 
abhorred the sight of Goody Blaze : and as a blight fell on the 
apple-trees by a frost in May, and an annual quantity of caterpillars 
appeared in the hedges ; and as several antique hens died with old 
age during the spring, and many young ones were carried off by the 
pip about the same period ; and as the great kitchen chimney took 
to smoking, and the jack grew rusty ; and as the roan filly took to 
kicking, and the great house-dog had been seen to eat grass like an 
ox, it was naturally inferred by Sir Lancelot that there was a cause 
for it. 

So the poor knight pondered, and pondered, on the matter with all 
the profundity that his half- crazed, half- addled brains could muster. 
That so many disasters falling together, could not be in the com- 
mon order of nature, was a truth no one could dispute ; and the 
inference was, that something unnatural must be at work ; and when 
he thought of Goody Blaze, he seemed to find in her an elucidation 
of the mystery that perplexed him. 

However, he proceeded with the business in the regular manner, 
for a regular magisterial business he intended to make of it. After a 
profound consideration of the subject, he one day called for his clerk 
and scrivener ; and, sitting down in his magisterial chair, with one 
leg crossed over the other, he demanded their attention to the depo- 
sition he was about to make ; which was, for form sake, to be nuade 
before Sir Lancelot Gumption, and witnessed by Presto and Passo, 
the clerks aforesaid. 

Thus seated, and feeling the full importance of his own dignity, 
and of the wonderful disclosure he was about to make. Sir Lancelot, 
with a hack and a hem, commanded silence in the court, and thus 
^— ^ began. 
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"I, Lancelot Gumption, hereby depose, before the most valiant 
and trusty knight, Lancelot Gumption, of Gumption Hall, in the 
county of Middlesex — That the roosters of my barn will not lay, as 
Roger says he never finds any eggs — That several of my pigs have 
died of an unknown disease in a field — That the cows withhold 
their milk, as the milk-maid declares— That the fish frequently 
refuse to bite in the river — That horses kicked behind that never 
kicked before — that cats and dogs have been seen tx) eat grass — and 
that Sir Lancelot himself has an indescribable tingling in his ears, a 
flashing in his eyes, and a strange sensation in various parts of his 
body." 

The latter part of this deposition was most certainly a fact not to 
be doubted ; for, since the knight had taken up the notion of witch- 
craft, he certainly felt bewitched. As he spent the whole of the day 
and half the night in perplexing his brains on the subject, he became 
fitful, and restless, and uneasy. He refused to partake of those im- 
mense dinners which so greatly added to his personal appearance ; and 
from being contented with himself and everything about him, be- 
came the most miserable, discontented personage in the kingdom ; 
and, what with thinking, and worrying, and fretting, decreased at 
least a stone a week, at last he became reduced to a mere skeleton : 
and as he thought this could not occur from natural causes, and 
must be a part and parcel of the disasters of his household, both Sir 
Lancelot and the scriveners declared and determined that it was a 
clear case of bewitchment. 

As soon as this wise conclusion was determined upon, many other 
extraordinary circumstances, hitherto inexplicable, were accounted 
for. The knight, for instance, had some months before, lost some of 
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his wine in an unaccountable manner ; and having examined his ser- 
vants about it, and none of them confessing, but all denying it with 
asseverations, he was induced to conclude they were innocent. The 
servants had, indeed, hazarded a philosophical reason ; namely, that 
the rats had drawn out the corks with their teeth, and then put in 
their tails ; which, being long and spongy, would imbibe a good 
quantity of liquor. This they might suck out again, and so on, till 
they had emptied as many bottles as were sufficient for their num- 
bers, and the strength of their heads. But, notwithstanding this 
ingenious excuse, Sir Lancelot had privately suspected his servants ; 
but now that he knew witchcraft to be at work, he knew well the 
cause of his loss, and regretted his unjust suspicions. 

Many of the servants now came forward ; and the butler, who had 
often been reproved for seeing double, in consequence, as it was un- 
justly surmised, of drinking too much, came boldly forward, and 
pleaded the hlinh of an evil eye — of that evil eye of Goody, and 
showed the red silk round his neck, which he had placed there as a 
charm against her. The same person related an extraordinary fact; 
namely, that on Thursday previous a poor woman had bought some 
com and a flitch of bacon ; and that when she was about to put 
them together in one sack, Goody, who was present, advised the 
bacon to be kept separate : but this advice not having been taken, 
and the bacon put into the bag, the horse no sooner got to the hill 
than he became suddenly restive, and overturned the cart ; and that 
when the cart was overturned, a cat was seen to dart from the ditch 
into which it fell, and make directly for the old woman's house. 

Such evidence was but too conclusive, and strengthened the Knight's 
suspicion of his being bewitched. He had heard of witches making 
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waxen images, sticking them full of pins, and roasting them before 
the fire till they melted away. And, from the strange pricking sen- 




sations he experienced, from the crown of his head to the soles of his 
feet, he verily believed himself to be the subject of some such horrid 
charm. The Knight got no sleep ; he tumbled about on his bed all 
night ; and, during day, could not stand still or sit still. And no 
wonder ; for, what with fasting and fretting, and fuming, and worry- 
ing, the poor magistrate was reduced to a shadow ; and, consequently, 
his nervous system was completely upset. 

Goody's house was, therefore, narrowly watched, and some of the 
more jealous of the Knight's defendants had formed a serious deter- 
mination to smother her in cold blood ; and actually i»:epared to 
smoke her in her habitation, by means of faggots of tow and a pair 
of bellows ; but the poor old creature contrived to get out by a back 
window, and saved herself, for the time, but only to be the victim of 
new persecution. 

Sir Lancelot grew worse ; and a lump of wax being found in 
Goody's apartment, it was deemed to be conclusive evidence of her 
practice of the diabolical art. There were also those that were ready 
to affirm that they had seen her pick pins from her finger nails and 
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elbows, ana other parts of her body ; and there was not a person in 
the parish who did not either lay a couple of straws over his thresh- 
old, or have a horse-shoe nailed on the step of his door : so that, 
with the excited state of the village, the destruction of old Goody 
appeared to be certain. 

Now there was one of the man -servants of Sir Lancelot far more 
superstitious than the others ; his name was Gouge ; and having, as 
he supposed, been once bewitched by the same person, he was de- 
termined to lose no opportunity of wreaking his revenge. He, 
therefore, diligently sought out all the accusers of the old woman, 
and having heard their stories, brought them to the Knight, with the 




usual additions made in such cases. It was, as he said, confidently 
affirmed that the old hag suckled two black cats ; that a raven had 
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been seen to fly from her chimney ; that toads laid under her thresh- 
old — as very likely they might ; and that it would only be necessary 
to search for her mark, by which she had been signed and sealed as 
a child of the wicked one, to try her power of floating in the Thames ; 
or to weigh her against the church Bible, to prove that she was as 
much a witch as the Witch of Endor, or those of the well-known 
history of the tyrant Macbeth. 

Poor Goody had heard of these charges against her, and, of course, 
was greatly alarmed ; for, in these dark days, it was by no means 
unusual to drown people, under the notion of their being witches. 
She, therefore, went to the Knight, and offered herself freely to be 
weighed against the church Bible, as a proof of her innocence. But 
this being offered^ was refused because it was offered : and the other 
test, that by water, was the only one that presented itself. But Sir 
Lancelot was fear^l to proceed in this matter himself; and, there- 
fore, without acting in his judicial capacity, he gave instructions to his 
serving man. Gouge, to take the matter under his especial jurisdic- 
tion : and, consequently, this man, full of all the zeal and bigotry of 
the times, gathered together the villagers ; and, armed with crowns 
of straw, sticks, and firebrands, they rushed in a body towards poor 
Goody's dwelling, determined on the very instant to throw her into 
the Thames. 

When they came to the cottage there was some hesitation as to 
who should enter it and drag forth the witch ; for in proportion as 
every one believed the poor woman to be one, so were they seized 
with terror, as they came near her domicile. " I will not go to be 
clawed in the face by the black cat," said one, " I will not have my 
eyes picked out by ravens," said another ; and, for a while, all stood 
aloof. 
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Goody, who was very deaf, heard nothing of this uproar without, 
but sat quietly enough toasting a piece of cheese for her dinner, 
before a half- wasted fire. Gouge, who was the most valiant of the 
party, approached the window, and, seeing the poor creature with 
something on a toasting-fork, which, to him, looked like the image 
of his master, started back in horror, and died out, ** Haste, neigh- 
bours, haste 1 the image of my master is now wasting away before the 
fire I Haste, or Sir Lancelot will be a corpse before we destroy the 
witch! " Led by his example, the mob rushed forward, and burst open 
the door, which revealed, as they supposed, the horrid necromancy. In 
a moment the poor creature was seized and dragged forth ; her cot- 
tage was immediately set fire to by some of the in&tuated followers ; 
while others, fastening a cart-rope round the waist of the victim, 
dragged her towards the Thames, at the place where Teddington Lock 
now stands. Into the river she was thrust, and the tide taking her 
off her feet, carried her rapidly down the stream. A witch ! a 
witch 1 She swims! she swims! exclaimed the multitude. And 
sure enough she did swim, almost miraculously ; for her clothes bore 
her up, head above water, to the astonishment of the lookers on. 

A loud shout was heard from the populace as the fiames overtopped 
the cottage, and at the same moment, upon the edge of the river, 
was observed an equestrian party, advancing at a rapid rate. The 
foremost was a lady, evidently of high rank, followed by a dozen or 
more attendants. As the party turned the bend of the river the poor 
old witch was whirling round and round in the middle of the stream, 
and had more than once gone under water. The lady in advance 
turned her horse sharply round, and cried out — " My good lords, 
yonder is a woman in peril ; for the love of God save her if you 
can!" 
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The lords, and the remainder of the party, stood still, but none 
made any effort for the rescue of the poor creature ; for, alas ! the 
task was one of great danger, as she was now in the centre of the 
current, which was very deep, " Are there no men among us ? " 
cried the lady, evidently in strong emotion ; and at the same instant 
a horseman plunged with his steed into the river, and passing quite 
through it, brought the poor creature safely to the other side. 

The mob observing this feat, and, no doubt, thinking the whole 
to be by supernatural agency, rushed forward, to throw both the 
victim and her preserver back into the stream. But the youth, for 
such he was, drew his sword, and fell upon the foremost with such 
vigour, as to drive the whole before him, like so many sheep. 

During this encoimter the party had left their horses on the bank 
and crossed the ferry. At the same moment Sir Lancelot was ad- 
vancing with his household, armed in favour of the villagers, and the 
whole were about to make a imited attack upon the youth. But the 
fair lady called out, " I command you to retire ! '* and, placing her- 
self before the assaulting party, they fell back, as if struck by a 
thunder-bolt — it was the Queen. 

Yes, it was Elizabeth. Sir Lancelot fell on his knees ; and it is 
but just to the loyalty of the whole of the mob to say they followed 
his example. ** Oh, Sir Lancelot ! Oh, Sir Lancelot ! " said Eliza- 
beth ; " thou art a good subject, but a foolish man ! what dishonour 
dost thou offer to our sex, thus to treat a woman ? We will remem- 
ber this, be sure of it ; and now we mark it with our high displea- 
sure. Go, take the poor woman . home, and comfort her ; or, by 
St. George, I will unknight thee, as sure as thou art alive." 

To say no more. Sir Lancelot did as he was bid ; and Goody 
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being no more suspected, became, after a while, greatly attached to the 
family ; and, as the Queen allowed her a small stipend, passed the 
remainder of her days in quiet ; and was never mistaken when she 
toasted her cheese for roasting her master, although he was roasted 
on this subject by all his neighbours to the day of his death. 
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TALES ABOUT POLAND. 
CONSTANTINE, AND HIS CRUELTIES. 




Having given my young readers an account of the disasters which 
unhappy Poland suffered, many years ago, I am sure they would 
like to know ahout what has been going on in that country dming 
the last few years. The Emperor of Russia managed to get the 
kingdom of Poland united to his own dominions. The chief power 
over this kingdom had been for a long time in the hands of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. This man was like an untamed tiger;. 
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he gave fiill play to his cruel passions, without the least regard for 
the rights of his fellow-creatures. 

There was a rich and respectahle Pole, named Wolaski, the prin- 
cipal brewer of Warsaw. By some mistake one of the clerks, with- 
out his knowledge, hired a Russian deserter for a servant in the 
establishment The offender was found out, and the Grand Duke 
ordered Wolaski to be chained, and in this condition to work with a 
wheel-barrow in the public streets, as if he had, by design, con- 
cealed the deserter. His daughter, an affectionate and amiable 
young lady, went to the Grand Duke, to beg hira to pardon her 
father. He treated her with very abusive language, and turned her 
out of the house. 

Some of the publishers of papers in Warsaw happened to say 
something disagreeable of Constantine ; he sent a band of soldiers, 
in the middle of the night, to break up their presses, and destroy 
their types. 

One of the most infamous acts, however, that this monster of 
cruelty committed was on the following occasion : — A little boy in 
one of the schools, named Plater, had written on his form " The 
third of May for ever." This was the anniversary of some great 
patriotic event in Polish history. This crime having been disco- 
vered by some of the thousand spies that the Grand Duke employed, 
even among these infants, all the boys were asked who wrote these 
words : not one of them would betray poor Plater, and they were all 
ordered to be flogged. At length the little boy, unwilling that his 
companions should suffer on his account, confessed that he had 
written the sentence himself. The Grand Duke condemned him to 
be a common soldier for life, and incapable of being advanced to any 
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higher rank in the army. When his mother threw herself on the 
ground before Constantine, to ask forgiveness for her wretched child, 
he spurned her like a dog with his foot. 

This tyrant used often to shave the heads of females who had dis- 
pleased him. On one occasion four soldiers were severely pimished 
because they hesitated to carry this barbarous order into execution. 
He took great pleasure in witnessing, personally, the infliction of 
these punishments. Sometimes he would command officers to be 
tarred and feathered, and amuse himself by looking at them. 

This career of cruelty and oppression once met with a rebuke in 
the following manner. Among the men who had excited his fear 
and jealousy was a Polish officer of rank and influence. This man 
he ordered to be confined in a foul dungeon, situated under a com- 
mon sewer or drain. There he was, lingering through existence in 
misery. 

This happened to reach the ear of a bold and upright priest, who 
felt it his duty to interfere, and, if possible, to soften the heart of the 
tyrant. He managed to obtain admission into Constantine's pre- 
sence, and told him of the object of his visit with respect and firm- 
ness. The Grand Duke became very much enraged, and stormed 
with great violence. 

The priest declared that he would persist in what he considered 
his duty. The Grand Duke was astonished at his boldness, and 
leaped out of the window, declaring that there was a madman within. 
The priest was taken to the convent and confined, and the poor 
Polish officer obtained no relief. 

I do not tell you these things because I believe you like to read 
about such cnielties, but that you may see how much reason ^a\L 
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have to be thankful that there are no such tyrants in old England 
I do not wonder that the Poles resolved to rise up against such 
governors ; I know the English would, down to the very children of 
our infant schools. 

I am now about to tell you of the way in which the Polish revo- 
lution began. It is, of course, wrong for nations to rebel against 
their lawful sovereign ; and, so far as my experience goes, they have 
never done themselves any good by it. But the revolution of 
Poland was justified : and I hope the time will come, and it must 
come, when Poland will have her rights again. Old Peter Parley 
sees a good way sometimes. 

The Grand Duke went on to such an excess of cruelty and ty- 
ranny, that at last he was afraid to live in Warsaw, and had taken 
up his residence in a palace in the outskirts of the city. This palace 
was at a short distance from the barracks of three regiments of 
Russian soldiers. He thought that he should certainly be safe from 
attack under cover of their muskets. 

Constantine had established a school for the education of inferior 
officers, in the hope of destroying a national spirit in the army, and 
of cherishing a partiality for the Russians. The students at this 
school were about 180 in number. Many of these, however, in- 
spired with a love of liberty, engaged in a plot to overthrow Russian 
tyranny, and restore freedom to their country. 



{To be continued.) 
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THE HOLIDAY; 

OR, 

FIRST EXPERIMENTS IN PAINTING. 




Every body, now-a-days, either learns singing or drawing. Master 
Tomkins was one of those young gentlemen who have an especial 
objection to anything in the shape of a book, and run from a school- 
master by instinct. He was what his schoolfellows called a dunce ; 
but, to tell the truth, he was far more clever than any of them in his 
own way, that is in mischief; and if he did not learn to draw he 
knew how to paint There were very few things he could not do out 
of school, as there were very few that he could do in, with the ex- 
ception of splitting his master's cane with a horsehair, putting cob- 
ler*s wax into hi^ shoes, or cutting every boy's initials upon ths^ 
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desks and forms. Tommy Tomkins was, in short, a trickish youth, 
and from climbing up a poplar tree to going down to the bottom of 
a well ; from playing " old gooseberry " with the old folks, and 
riding the high horse over the yoimg, there was no one his equal. 
He could conjure, make fireworks, knock the snuff-boxes off the 
sticks at the fair, ride donkeys, prick in the garter, and do many 
other equally wonderful feats ; and yet he was not quite ten years old. 
People used to say, " Goodness knows what he will become 
when he gets a man.*' Old folks used to shake their head at him, 
and prophesy that he would " come to no good.*' The dogs used to 
shun him in the street when they saw him, and limp upon three legs, 
as if they were lame, to excite his compassion, only he never hap- 
pened to have any ; for a stone was always handy, and Tommy felt 




such delight at having a shy, as he called it, that he could never 
resist the temptation. Once he was bitten severely by a dog which 
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he had injured ; but the recollection of this only made him more 
cautious, without making him better. 

Now all this is to be accounted for by referring to the fact, that 
Master Tommy had been brought up by his grandmother, a good old 
creature, who was so doatingly fond of him as always to let him 
have his own way. "When Tommy cried for anything he had it ; 
when he wanted to go out he went ; he came back when he liked ; 
if he pouted, he had sugared bread and butter ; when he was sick 
(and Tommy was often sick) he had custards and raspberry ice ; if 
he wanted a cart he had the arm chair ; and if a horse, his loving 
grandmother would go on her knees. 

If anything could be dear to a doating grandmother's heart, it was 
to watch the ingenuity of Tommy to accomplish his ends ; and the 
old lady, who had been cunning enough herself during her day, 
argued from it that her grandson would, in his manhood, in all pro- 
bability, fill some high official situation. He seemed cut out for a 
prime minister, or a lord chancellor, or a secretary of state. A 
diplomatist he must certainly be, for he had the faculty of looking 
two ways at once and seeing neither. In short. Tommy was blessed 
with a squint, and, like most squinting people, was uncommonly 
cute, and so sharp, that he sometimes cut his own fingers. 

To recount all the exploits of this youth would fill a volume ; 
suffice it to say that he was up to everything, and that there was no 
mischief he would not attempt ; and there was very little he could 
not accomplish. Had it come into his head to have taken the moon 
by the horns, a comet by its tail, or hunted a Will-o'-the-wisp, or a 
Jack-a-lantem, Tommy would have tried to do it. 

I should have told you that Tommy sojourned with his ^aaxd- 

a 2 
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father and grandmother a long way off in Gloucestershire ; that his 
grandsize was a small &rmer, and lived in a small house, and was 
what is called in a small way. His principal husiness was in the 
grazing of cattle, particularly sheep : and, to tell the truth, that not- 
withstanding his good-humoured quiet face, he had some difficulty 
to make two ends meet. 

Tommy thought nothing of that ; all he cared about was to eat 
when he was hungry, and to eat as much as he could, and to employ 
his time in getting into as many scrapes as possible during the day, 
and to sleep soundly during the night, and so to forget everyone. 
It was nothing to him how many privations his good protectors put 
up with for his sake, his only pleasure was in teasing and tormenting 
them. It, however, sometimes happened that the stone which 
Master Tommy flung up against benevolence fell back upon his own 
head. 

Tommy used to go to school, as I have before hinted, and many 
of his tricks were performed under his master's eye ; but on the 
Saturday there was a whole holiday, and this was a day more 
especially devoted to mischief of a higher order. 

Now it so happened that the schoolmaster had a wife, who, not 
having any children to pet and spoil, directed her affectionate at- 
tention to the hatching, rearing, and fattening, of chickens. The 
poultry, which was rather formidable in numbers, was a great an- 
noyance to the schoolmaster, Mr. Thwackum, inasmuch as he prided 
himself on his garden ; and as poultry are perhaps the very worst 
gardeners in the world, except " book gardeners," they were a per- 
petual source of annoyance. But still, as in duty bound, he gave 
in to the taste of his wife ; and as he frequently had presented be- 
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fore the nostrils of his wrath the expiating offering of a roast 
chicken and a bit of pickled pork, Mr. Thwackum put up with both 
the cackling and the scratching. 

Mrs. Thwackum had not only a partiality for poultry, in the ge- 
neral way, but also for a particular sort ; and, wishing to be different 
from everybody else (a passion she learned from her betters), had 
the whole of her stock of one colour, or, rather, of no colour, for 
they were white. Four cocks, dignified with the respective names 
of the Duke of Wellington, Prince Blucher, Napoleon Buonaparte, 




and Marshal Sault, whom the Duke of Wellington sometimes pep' 
pered, were lords of the commumity; while twenty-eight hens, 
bearing the high honoured names of the Duchess of Gloucester^ in 
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honour of the county, and twenty-seven other duchesses, did their 
duty to Mrs. Thwackum, by laying eggs daily. 

It was no wonder that the eggs should be white as all the fowls 
were; and Master Tommy thought it would be a good trick to- 
'* teach his grandmother " a little wisdom. And as he had been in- 
dulged with a paint box, he soon contrived to steal into the hen house^ 
and, having procured the eggs, painted them of various colours^ 
which astonished the old lady very much, and induced her to believe 
that her poultry were remarkable phenomena, and that keeping 
them so continually white had induced them to change the colour of 
their eggs, in the very spirit of opposition. 

Now this notion Tommy was determined to carry out ; and as the 
eggs looked vastly pretty in their various colours, he thought he 
would try the effects of colour upon the dukes and duchesses. 
** Fine feathers make fine birds," said he, ** and I will take care that 
their feathers shall be fine enough." 

Tommy was, unluckily, acquainted with a boy whose father was 
a painter and glazier ; and, on communicating his purpose to him, 
he promised to supply paint, and paint-pots, and brushes. Tommy 
had painted the eggs in water colours, the fowls were to be done in oil. 

Red, blue, and yellow, the three primitive colours, were thereupon 
duly prepared ; and Tommy having, at an early hour in the morning, 
obtained the key of the fowl-house, met his companion, and both to- 
gether proceeded to the place of action. Having gained admission, 
the dukes and duchesses were, one by one, taken down from their 
roosting places, and made as gay as blue, red, and yellow could 
make them ; and as the lads were both geniuses in their way, they 
adorned the poor birds with various fanciful devices, as illustrative 
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of the grand principle of " drawing for the million." The Duke of 
Wellington hore on his wing a hatchet; and the Duchess of 
Gloucester a rounS yellow spot, which was meant to represent a 
cheese ; while other dukes and duchesses had bottles and tobacco 
pipes, flat irons, washing tubs, and such aristocratic badges marked 
upon their escutcheon feathers. 

It was a long two hours* work to get through the job, and it may 
be supposed that it was not done in a very quiet way. The cocks 
and hens did not understand this way of being painted, and pecked 
and fluttered about as much as they could be expected to do. The 
fluttering about did not so much signify before the birds were put 
under the operation ; but as each bird felt itself uncomfortable after 
it, owing to a certain stickiness about the plumes and wings, they 
fluttered so much the more, and scattered the paint about in a driz- 
zling shower. 

Tommy and his young friend, however, kept on at their work ; 
and, after a while, the whole four cocks and twenty-eight duchesses 
were finished to the hearts* content of the painters, who prided them- 
selves upon their handy work, and chuckled with delight. 

Now it so happened that in their anxiety to do this deed of fun, 
Master Tommy had forgotten that the door of the hen-roost was 
fastened with a catch lock, which could only be opened on the out- 
side : and that the door having slammed to. at the commencement of 
the operations, the operators could not get out when they were con- 
cluded. This was an unlucky affair, for it prevented the flow of that 
ebullition of delight which usually accompanies successful deeds of 
mischief. 

To make their escape would now have been a comfort ; for the 
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poor feathered bipeds, being soused in paint (early painters always 
taking care to lay plenty of it on) found their fluttering particularly 
inconvenient, especially as the painted began to paint the painters in 
a woful manner, by dashing to and fro their painted selves on the 
clothes, arms, and faces of the boys. 

As to Master Tommy, it was difficult to say of what colour he 
was, for red, blue, and yellow were so beautifully blended, in his 
person, that he resembled a walking rainbow, with the colours 
mixed, but by no means indistinct. The other youth was in a worse 
plight, for he had unfortunately sat down upon the edge of the red 
paint pot, which, oversetting by his weight, had caused him to 
flounder about in that colour. 

But there was still more painting to be done ; for, in the efforts of 
the two young painters to open the door of the hen house, the birds 
were still further disturbed, and, flapping their painted wings on all 
sides, produced such a ^* depth of colouring," and so many "spi- 
rited touches," "lights and shadows," in Uie young aspirants for 
" artistical fame," as to convince them that although they might not 
be able to paint their own portraits, they had found out a way of 
painting themselves, under the wings of the Duke of Wellington, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, and many other noble personages. 

At last, however, the divine art of painting having failed to release 
them from prison, as it once did Leonardi da Vinci, both the young 
geniuses took to the sister art of music, and began the well-known 
air, " Oh, dear ! oh dear ! " with the usual elongated bellow of 
lamentation. This was continued at flrst in a low tone, but at last 
arose to the full swell of a halloo balloo chorus ; which blended 
with the crowing of the cocks, and the cackling of the hens. 
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In the midst of this " music for the million," Mr. Thwackum ap- 
peared looking considerably more sour than pickled girkins, and 
with a curl of his upper lip so strong as almost to throw him off 
his balance. He opened the door of the hen-roost, taid out flew the 
fowls ; and, painted as they were, not without imparting to his black 
looks the additional colours of red, blue, and yellow; two black 
eyes, and a red nose, with a blue and yellow whisker, made Mr. 
Thwackum quite a beauty. 

The schoolmaster never travelled without his cane, it was always 
at his elbow, namely, tucked up in the sleeve of his coat. It hopped 
from its hiding place on this occasion with an alacrity truly wonder- 
ful, and made play upon the heads, shoulders, loins, and heels of the 
painters. Paint-pots flew about ; the schoolmaster had his foot in 
one ; and, what was worse, could not get it out again. Tommy and 
his companion flew ; Thwackum made after them ; but, being en- 
cumbered with the paint-pot, made small way. In his course, how- 
ever, he stumbled upon Mrs. Thwackum, and both lay sprawling in 
the garden ; while the poor fowls clustered round them. 

Tommy got home, and, by some means, not knowing what he did, 
carried one of the paint-pots with him. Nothing now remained but 
to unpaint the young urchin ; and so Sally, the servant, scrubbed, 
and scrubbed, till she was tired. There were, however, some sundry 
blue and black greenish, yellowish, spots, about his face, shoulders, 
and back, that no soap seemed to take away. Sally tried salt ; this, 
however, only caused Tommy to writhe and wriggle ; and at last the 
truth slowly broke upon the girl's mind, that the spots were those 
occasioned, not by the paint, or the soap, or the washing, but by 
the towelling he had received beforehand ; so she scratched no more. 
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Such is the story of two young pamters ; and the moral I wish to 
convey hy it is, that mischievousness, somehow or other, generally 
gets itself into a scrape ; and that boys should consider, when they 
play tricks, the extreme improbability of their coming ofiF " scot 
free." 
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TALES ABOUT POLAND. 
CONSTANTINE AND HIS CRUELTIES. 



On the 25th of September, 18S0, many a heart beat high in the 
capital of Poland ; the patriots had fixed upon that day as the com- 
mencement of a revolution. Seven o'clock in the evening was the 
time appointed for that great purpose. The signal agreed upon was 
the burning of a wooden house, situated near the bank of the river 
on which Warsaw stands. 

Throughout the city the patriots were on the watch, ready to stir 
up the people on the appearance of the signal. Most of them were 
quite young men. A band, of 120, who were to strike the first 
blow, were assembled in the southern part of Warsaw. All was 
ready. At the stroke of seven, as soon as the fiame burst from th^ 
burning house, the first cry was raised. Many brave students, and 
some officers, rode through the streets, shouting, " To arms, Poles^ 
and down with the tyrant ! " 

The shout fiew through the city with the swiftness of lightning, 
and the people gathered from all sides to join in the cry of *^ To 
arms ! '^ At this time the 120 cadets left their barrack and marched 
to the head quarters of the Russian cavalry. It was resolved to 
take immediate possession of all the chief gates ; and as the quar- 
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ters were surrounded by a deep ditch, over which there were but few 
bridges, the Russians were forced to a difRcult and bloody retreat. 




On their arrival the cadets found the soldiers in the utmost con- 
fusion ; some were saddling their horses ; others were leading them 
out ; others were busy in securing the magazines. The Poles took 
advantage of the confusion, and, after firing a few rounds, rushed, 
with a '^ Hurrah ! " through the gates. An entire rout followed, 
and 1800 Russian cavalry were defeated by a mere handful of boys. 

While their comrades were attacking the Palace, some ten or 
twelve students ran through the gardens to the private apartments. 
Having forced their way through the principal entrance, and killed 
one or two wretched fellows that offered resistance, they rushed 
towards the bed-chamber of the Grand Duke, and were just on the 
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point of reaching it when they were stopped by a faithftil servant, 
who opened a secret door just in time for his master to escape. 

Constantine fled in so great a hurry that he had not time to put on 
his pantaloons. He had on his nightgown and nightcap, but was glad 
to get away at any rate. He fled to his guards, who instantly turned 
out to pursue the conspirators. Finding they had been disappointed 
in their object, the young soldiers joined their companions at the 
bridge of Sobieski, and returned to the city. 

After one or two skirmishes with the Russians, by the way, the 
united corps entered the city, singing patriotic songs, and shouting 
" Poland for ever ! " Everywhere the citizens re-echoed their shouts 
with spirit, and joined their ranks in great numbers. 

The band was now large enough to bear a division, and a party 
was sent to break open the public prisons. These prisons, where so 
many of their poor countrymen lay in chains for political oflences, 
being always guarded by Russian troops, were stormed ; many of 
the soldiers were slain, and the innocent victims of Russian tyranny 
set free. 

When the city had been nearly cleared of the Russians, great mul- 
titudes hastened to the arsenal for flre-arms and ammunition. No 
resistance was offered. All the apartments were immediately 
opened, and more than 80,000 muskets, pistols, and sabres, were 
obtained. They were distribiv^ed without delay or confusion. 

Being now well armed, the people were arranged in companies, 
under different captains, and sent to various parts of the city. Par- 
ties were appointed to march through the streets and arrest all spies 
and Russian officers who might attempt to fly. They arrested more 
than 300. 
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Towards two o'clock in the morning order was again restored. 
Most of the patriots assembled on a place called the Long Street, to 
consult on what should be done the following day. Here they made 
addresses to the people, who received them with great enthusiasm, 
and with shouts of " Poland for ever ! " 

The assembled crowd then knelt down to return thanks to heaven. 
A more sublime scene was never described. The immense multi- 
tude kneeling at midnight, in the dim glare of torches and watch 
fires, and offering up prayers to their Great Deliverer, presented a 
sight which no one could look upon without admiration. On some 
other occasion I shall tell you of the further progress of this revo- 
lution. 
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JACK, THE YOUNG SAILOR. 

The year 1800 was an important year for England, which was at that 
time threatened hy most of the powers of Europe. The French had 
overrun several great nations, and Buonaparte had his heart bent 
upon the destruction of this country. The wooden walls of old 
England (that is ships) were never more required ; and hearts of 
oak (that is sailors) were never more valuable. To secure a supply 
of brave fellows for our men-of-war, the government of that time 
allowed press-gangs to seize all that had no protection, and carry 
on board ship ; and thousands were forced to fight who would much 
rather have been at home. 

Jack Spraggings was the son of a shopkeeper in the sea-port town 
of Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight. He was an only son, and his 
father's object was to bring him up to his own trade, that he might, 
in due time, take his place at the counter. But Jack, from his 
earliest age, had a liking for the sea. He could not look upon its 
foaming billows without emotion. ; and from the time that he could 
go alone a boat formed his chief delight. His father saw this pro- 
pensity with pain, and often forbad him to go to the sea-side among 
the shipping ; but then the boy would exercise his ingenuity, and 
amuse himself with a boat, with paper sails, and make an ocean of a 
pan of water ; and there, in imagination, move from port to port, 
and from shore to shore, and relate to his young auditors, not the 
perils, but what he conceived to be the pleasures of the deep. 

Jack was put apprentice to a bookseller, at the inland town of 
Salisbury, with a view to keep him from the indulgence of his passion 
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for boating. But the salt sea followed him in his dreams ; and the 
blue sea, and its thousand boats, and the men-of-war at Spithead, 
and the firing of the sun-set gun, and the " Yo, heave yo " of the 




sailors, and the white sails, puffed by the wind, all crowded upon his 
imagination ; and the types, and the composing-stick, and the print- 
ing press, were the more hateful to him. " To be," said the simple 
lad to himself, " stuck here in a close, dirty office, where I have not 
elbow room, to pore, pore, over the ill-written copy of auctioneers 
and cattle salesmen, till my head aches ; to keep pulling four or five 
hundred strokes daily at a press, when I might have the whole ocean 
to move in, with free air, free exercise, and a free heart. O there is 
nothing like the sea— the glorious sea ! " thought the foolish boy. 
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For more than a twelvemonth did Jack Spraggings endure the 
horrors of a printer's office ; for more than a twelvemonth did he pine 
without ceasing, and dream without intermission, of salt beef and salt 
water, and hard biscuit, and grog, and of the Indies, and of oranges 
hanging from the trees, and rit)e tamarinds, and olives, and grapes, 
and other foreign luxuries. "Robinson Crusoe" was his pocket 
companion, and " Peter Wilkins*' laid every night under his pillow. 
1 do not know if " Gulliver's Travels" did not also lend a helping 
hand to inspire him with a love of roving, and a desire to visit 
foreign parts. 

So Jack worked himself up into a fever — and the more he thought 
of his hard fate, as he called it, the more he determined to alter it. 
At last, said he to himself, "What is to prevent my going to sea? 
I have nothing to do but to go, and who is to prevent me ? " But 
then he thought of his father and mother, and how it would be likely 
to break their hearts if they lost him ; and then he cried as if his 
own heart would break, and said, with old John Bunyan, 

" Now am I in a strait, nor can I see 
What is the best thing to be done by me." 

And so he fell asleep again. But when he awoke the green sea 
was before him ; when he went out it took the place of the green 
fields ; and he could not stir his tea, nor sup his broth, when he had 
any, without its bringing to his mind the old ocean and its glories. 

Jack grew lean and pale, eat but little food, made all kinds of mis- 
takes in his work, such as — 

" The dew-drop from fciU-blowing roses" 

which he set up — 

The dew-drop from full-blewing noses » 
T 
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to the utter despair of a youthful aspirant for poetic fame* Then 
he would make pie (as mixed types are called) to an enormous ex- 
tent ; and had it not been for the clever superintendence of Mr. 
Plummer, his master, he would have done much mischief. 

1 will not detail all the torments our young hero experienced be- 
tween his passion and his duty, but shall at once come to the catas- 
trophe which led him to leave his apprenticeship. His master was 
printer and proprietor of the Salisbury Gazette; and a whole side of 
this paper was in form, already to be printed. Jack was employed, 
with ojie of the men, to remove this to the press ; and in taking it 
up, with a ** Yo, yo," and " Heave hard, my hearty," put his knee 
through it, and down fell the types in one prodigious massi to the 
utter consternation of all concerned. The master flew up-stairs with 
the crash, and, after standing aghast for a few moments, ran towards 
Jack, and, taking one of the ink-balls in his hand, redoubled blow 
upon blow upon his devoted head, till Jack looked very much like a 
chimney-sweep, being as black as a bilberry. This Jack returned 
with interest, from another ink-ball ; and in a few minutes his 
master was as black as his apprentice. To make amends for this 
with the public the paper was printed with one white side, and a 
supplement promised on the Monday following. 

That very evening Jack packed up his clothes, and, vowing that 
his master's tyranny had driven him to run away, departed, without 
taking the trouble to wash his face. He immediately made off to 
Southampton, and engaged himself as cabin-boy in a schooner, 
about to start for Cadiz, and the ship sailed the same afternoon* 

Before the night set in, and before he had well got out of sight of 
the Needles, a heavy gale of wind came on, and Jack began to feel 
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a little sick, if not of a sea-faring life, at least of the motion of a 
ship ; but a rope's end lielped, in a great measure, to cure him of 
his qualmishness ; and by the time he was in the Bay of Biscay he 
was as heart-whole as a dolphin, and as bold as one. He sometimes 
thought of his father and mother, and determined to write to them 
when he got to Cadiz. But Jack never got to Cadiz ; for just as 
he was rounding Cape Finistre, a French frigate was descried at 
some distance bearing down upon the schooner. In less than an 
hour she was near enough to hail her, which she did in French ; and 
the English captain, who had hoisted Dutch colours, cried out, *' I 
don't understand your lingo." At the same moment a shot from 
the Frenchman carried away the schooner's main boom, which splin- 
tered just above Jack's head ; who thought, no doubt, it was sharp 
work for the eyes. The French Captain then, in English, called 
out for the schooner to send her boat on board. 

So the captain of the schooner and all his men, with the excep- 
tion of Jack, who was left to keep the helm up, went on board, and 
in a few minutes the vessel was taken as the Frenchman's prize, and 
four French sailors put into her ; but just as this was going on, an 
English gun -brig, commonly called a coffin, was seen rounding the 
cape, and bearing down upon the Frenchman. She came so rapidly 
onwards that she was between the enemy and her prize before the 
former could get herself in fighting order, and poured a broadside 
into her without further ceremony. When Jack saw what was going 
on, he thought it was time to be doing also ; and being armed with 
a good cutlass and a pair of pistols, he fired, and lamed the first 
Frenchman ; attacked with his cutUiss the other ; shot the third as 
he was coming up to him ; and overpowered another. 

T 2 
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In the meantime the frigate and the English brig were at it tooth 
and nail, and the shot flew about in all directions. The gun-brig 
at last got into a raking position, and scoured the Frenchman fore- 
and-aft, and soon made her cry " peccavi." The English flag was 
soon seen on the maintop-gallant-mast-head» and three British 
cheers settled the action. 

The English then boarded the schooner ; and when the lieutenant 
saw what Jack had done, he was highly delighted with his bravery ; 
and, having taken him on board the brig, presented him to the cap- 
tain, who said such a brave fellow must serve the king, and ordered 
him to be put in drill ; he also promised him promotion on the first 
opportunity. 

Jack took leave of his companions, who were escorted into Cadiz, 
while he remained in the gun-brig. He then began to apply him- 
self to the ship exercise, and exhibited an activity and readiness 
which astonished his shipmates, and recommended him to his oflicers. 
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** Yes, as sly as a fox,'* you will say ; and here he is, just creeping 
from his den, with a stealthy pace, very likely from a feast of the 
roost, if not from the boiled. 

You would like to know about foxes I have no doubt, and there- 
fore I shall tell you a few particulars concerning them. First, then, 
you must know that foxes are usually considered as a species of the 
extensive genus, canis (dog) ; which, in the systems of naturalists, 
comprises the dogs, properly so called, and with them the wolves, 
jackalls, and foxes. 

Generally speaking, foxes do not differ much in their organization 
from dogs ; like them they have six cutting teeth in each jaw ; one 
canine on each side of both ; six cheek teeth above and seven below 
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on each side. Foxes also, like dogs, have five toes on the fore feet 
and four on the hand. 

One thing that disdnguishes the foxes from the dogs, and from 
all other animals of the genus, is that the pupils of the eyes close 
in a vertical line, though they open nearly to a circle. It is in 
their manners, however, that the foxes are most distinguished from 
all* other canine animals. Many of the others are nocturnal, as well 
as foxes, hut none of them have that form of eye which enables the 
animal to see prey readily when above it ; and thus the eyes alone 
of the foxes would point out their great propensity to robbing a hen 
roost, or seizing pheasants, and other gallinaceous birds, on their 
perches. 

Foxes are also more decidedly dwellers in holes of their own 
making, than any others of the family, though the whole reside in 
dens and hiding places, except when they are abroad hunting. 
Another character, which, among the whole race, is also peculiar to 
the foxes, is that of being quite solitary in their operations, and never 
joining for any common purpose, when numbers would make upJbr 
the want of individual strength. 

Foxes are found in many parts of the world, but they are most 
abundant in temperate or cold climates. They do not shift their 
quarters with the season as wolves do. But they are a hardy race ; 
and it is an axiom among sporting persons that they never die a 
natural death ; which, considering their numerous enemies, may have 
some truth in it. It is likewise equally true, that foxes do not fade, 
or become extinct before man, like other predatory animals. 

I need not tell my yoimg friends that the fox has been proverbially 
celebrated for his cunning. This quality of his is probably some- 
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what exaggerated ; bat certainly he is far more subtle and crafty than 
courageous. He chooses his habitation in breaks, woods, or cop- 
pices ; preferring his bed under hard ground, the roots of trees, or 
similar situations, where he can contrive proper outlets to escape 
from danger. He does not always take the trouble of making a 
hole for himself, but often procures ready-made accommodation. 
His lodging is seldom remote from the habitation of man, and is 
frequently found in the neighbourhood of the farm-yard or village. 
He listens to the crowing of the cocks »nd cries of the poultry, 




scents them at a distance, selects his time with judgment, conceals 
his road as well as his purpose, slips forward with caution, sometimes 
even trailing his body, and very seldom makes a fruitless expedition. 
If he can either leap over the wall or creep in underneath, he 
ravages the poultry yard, and puts all to death, and retires softly with 
his prey, which he conceals under herbage in corners near to his 
hole. In a short time he returns for more, which he bears away 
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and conceals in the tame manner, but in a different place. In this 
way he proceeds, systematically, till the rising sun warns him to sus- 
pend his operations. The nets and birdlime of the fowler he visits 
early in the morning, removing, in succession, the birds that happen 
to be entangled ; hiding them in different places, where he perfectly 
well knows where to find them, even after some days have elapsed. 
The young hares are hunted by him on the plain ; he seizes old 
ones ; digs out rabbits from the warren ; detects the nests of par- 
tridges and quails ; seizes the mother birds while setting on their 
eggs, and destroys a vast quantity of game. 

In procuring young rabbits from their burrows he follows their 
scent above ground till he comes to the place where they lie, 
and then, scratching up the earth, soon finds and despatches 
them. Should there be no other victims he makes war on rats, 
fieldmice, lizards, toads, and moles, of which he consumes great num- 
bers, playing with them, like the cat, before devouring them. He 
will also eat roots and insects, when urged by hunger ; and will 
seize on crabs, shrimps, and shell-fish, when near the sea-coast. 
Grapes and other sweet roots he manifests a predilection for ; and 
will boldly attack* wild bees to get at their store. When assailed by 
the hosts that fasten upon him, he retires, rolls himself on the 
ground, and, crushing all that stick to him, returns to the charge, and 
devours both hive and wax. He also pursues wild ducks in moors 
and marshes. 

I need not tell you that fox hunting is a very favourite diversion 

with many of the nobility and gentry of this country. When the 

fox finds himself pursued he generally makes towards his bole, and 

penetrating to the bottom, lies till a terrier is sent in to him. Should 
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his den be under the roots of trees, the terrier is no match for 
him, and it would be no easy job for his enemies to dig him out. 
His stratagems and shiftings are as surprising as they are various 




when the retreat to his kennel is cut oif ; for he takes himself to the 
woods and coppices of the country, and prefers the paths that are 
most embarrassed with thorns and briars. When before the hounds 
he runs in a direct line ; and, if hard pushed, resorts to the wet 
grounds, as if conscious that in such situations his scent is with more 
difficulty traced. He becomes desperate when overtaken, and will 
turn on his adversary^ and defend himself to the last gasp. The 
severest blows will not make him lose his hold ; and he fights in 
silence till he is torn and mangled to death. 

Many anecdotes are recorded of foxes, and I think I could fill a 
book with them. There is one^ however, that I must tell, as it 
occurred to a person whom I very well knew. One morning, early. 
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a man, in Saffolk, near Sutton, was going to his work, tbrougb furze 
bushes, on a common, and came upon a fox, stretched out at length 
on the side among the bushes. The fox was drawn out by the 
tail, swung right and left, and then laid on the ground ; but not a 
symptom of life or motion did he show. The man never doubting 
for a moment that Reynard had gone the way of all foxes, and 
nothing loth to add a fox-skin cap to the list of his personal garni- 
ture, and the brush to the tail of peacocks* feathers and other orna- 
mental trophies over the little looking-glass that stood inclined from 
the wall of his cottage, took the animal by the tail and swung it 
over the one shoulder, at the same time placing his mattock on the 
other to keep up the balance ; and, having done so, onwards he 
trudged, to mend the high road for the accommodation of those who 
get foxes and their brushes in another way, which was his ordinar}' 
vocation. The two shoulderings were not exactly paired, and so 
the mattock began to assail the ribs of the fox in no very gracious 
manner. The animal had counterfeited death to admiration, and he 
did not mind being carried in the manner of a dead fox ; but, dead 
as he seemed, he had no wish to have a mattock poking at his ribs. 
So at last he gave a true fox's bite, upon the lower part of the 
countryman's back, who immediately dropped both fox and mat- 
tock in great consternation, and turned hastily round, in time to sec 
the former scouring away at a rapid rate for the brake at some dis- 
tance. 

Such are a few points in the natural history of foxes. I hope 
none of my young friends will resemble the fox in his cunning ; for, 
although well enough in an animal, it is very degrading to man, and 
18 far removed from true wisdom. Low cunning will sometimes 
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allow a person to proceed for a good while with apparent success ; 
but, in some unexpected moment, true wisdom overreaches him, 
without effort ; and, to use a very expressive, if not a very elegant 
term, " floors him ** before he knows where he is. 
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THE WATER-RAT. 




Brooks and watery dykes now (August) display a luxuriance of 
flowers and verdure. The heat, which withered all else, has cherished 
them. Water-flags, bulrushes, and reeds, have attained their full 
growth. The arrow-head grows in large masses, elegantly inter- 
spersed with its delicate flowers. The white and yellow water-lilies 
still flourish ; as do those richly-blossoming plants, the crimson 
loose-strife and flowering rust. Willows are still in rich foliage ; 
and, to those who love to take a book into some pleasant shady 
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nook, it is very charming to stroll, during the warmth of the day, 
amongst the willow holts on the hanks of rivers. The ground is 
dry ; you may lounge at your ease. There is a nice or pleasant 
freshness in the wilderness of green houghs and leaves that surround 
you. " No tree," saith the venerahle Evelyn, " affordeth so cool a 
shade as the willow." And thus agreeably hidden, you may often 
catch glimpses of the habits of the shyer and smaller animals ; traits 
which, perhaps, have yet escaped the naturalist, and which may tend 
to eradicate those ignorant prejudices so cruel and oppressive to 
many of the innocent commoners of nature. The water-rat is con- 
sidered a common thief, and is killed wherever he is found. If you 
watch him in his secluded streams, you will quickly discern that his 
food is almost entirely the herbage which grows in them, and es- 
pecially the leaf of the arrowhead. I have seen him repeatedly sally 
forth from his retreat, crop a leaf of arrow-head, and bear it away in 
his mouth by the stem, as the dove is drawn returning to the ark 
with the olive branch. Who would not find a greater gratification in 
watching the happy and harmless habits of a timid little creature, 
than in shooting it, or worrying it with dogs ? I do not mean to 
say that these, or any other wild animals, should be suffered to in- 
crease till they become nuisances; but, in moderate numbers, I 
would let them enjoy God's good gifts of life and sunshine ; and if 
they must be put to death for our convenience, they ought never to 
be made the objects of wanton ill treatment." 

Howitt^s Book of the Seasons. 
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THE WATER-RAT AND THE ARROW-HEAD. 
BY S. WARIMO. 



Do you love the flowers of crystal streams, 
As they spread o'er the waters like soxmy 

gleams; 
Broad water-lilies, that float on the tide, 
Or humble blossoms that 'broider its side ; 
Iq scenes where the fringed buck bean 

dwells, 
And the honey-wort hangs its golden bells? 
By the brink of the quiet brooklet I stray'd, 
And mark'd how the breeze 'mid the watei> 

flags play'd ; 
Stirring the leaf, and waving the flower, 
And lifting the screen from the moorhen's 

bower. 
'Twas a fair and pleasant sight to see, 
As I stood by the sheltering aspen tree ; 
And many a brilliant insect was there, 
Seeking a shade from the noontide glare ; 
And many a gentle song I heard 
Warbled out by some unseen bird. 
As slowly I stray'd by the brooklet's side 
The arrow-head's dark-eyed flowers I 'spied. 
A rippling wave spread over the stream, 
As lingering I stood in musing dream ; 
And 'mid flags and reeds a splash was heard, 
As the ruffled water was freshly stirred ; 
And swiftly a strong little swimmer was seen 
Cleaving his way 'mid the sedgy screen. 
Twas the grey water-rat, that sprung from 

his hole ; 
With speed to the dark-eyed flower he 

stole; 
And quickly he plnck'd an arrow-shaped 

leaf. 
And back be sped, like a bandit chief. 



To hide his prize in the secret cave 

He had scoop'd for himself by the crystal 

wave. 
What did he do with that verdant leaf? 
Did it curtain the den of the bandit chief? 
Or else, with a parent's love possess'd. 
Did he line with its folds his little ones' 

nest? 
Or was the green leaf his daintiest fare ; 
So he carried it home with his children to 

share? 
Trust me, such was the water-rat's aim ; 
It was not for mischief and carnage he 

came: 
'Twas not to work evil to living thing 
That he scoop'd his cave by the forest 

spring. 
Here he comes, the strong swimmer, again ; 
He works at the plant with might and 



And another green leaf he fblls with speed, 
And carries it home to supply his need. 
Now pause awhile, and watch his ways, 
As *mid the cool waters he merrily plays. 
Thus lives the small creature in innocent 

joy; 

Come here and watch him, but do not de- 
stroy. 

There is pleasure for him, there is pleasure 
for thee. 

Beneath the shade of the aspen tree. 

Fearless he dwells in this qniet spot — 

His life's a pastime, O injure him not ; 

Nor dare to lay an unhallow'd hand 

On him who dwelleth at peace in the land. 
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In the year 1836, H. M. S. Rattlesnake, Captain Hobson, left Cal- 
cutta, for the Isle of France, having on board a good supply of live 
stock, which is very cheap in most parts of India. Besides poultry 
of different kinds, there were some sheep, of the Bengal breed. 
These animals are very different from those we see in England, hav- 
ing much lighter bodies, and longer legs, and they are mostly black. 
But though differing so much in appearance from the English sheep, 
they are just the same innocent, timid creatures as their relatives in 
the north ; and are, like them, susceptible of much attachment where 
t^ey are treated with kindness and familiarity. Those on board the 
Rattlesnake shared the common lot of sheep, being killed and eaten, 
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all except two ; and these, after the death of their companions, he- 
came exceedingly tame, and were much petted hy the crew. They 
used to walk ahout among the men while they were taking their 
meals, and get a spoonful of pea-soup from one, a piece of biscuit 
from another ; and sometimes were regaled with a pinnikin of tea, 
and a handful of tea-leaves. Meeting with nothing but kindness, 
they became as familiar as dogs, and seemed as much pleased to be 
noticed and caressed. A few days before the arrival of the ship at 
the Isle of France orders were given to have these sheep killed. This 
excited much grief among the crew ; and as there was plenty of 
poultry on board, they agreed to petition the captain to spare the 
lives of their favourites. This the gallant officer willingly granted, 
and the sheep were presented to their kind intercessors. 

Arrived at Port Louis, the captain, thinking that a run on shore 
and some fresh grass would do the sheep good, requested permission 
from the commanding officer for the sheep to run on Cooper's Island, 
distant about half a mile from the ship's anchorage. Thither they 
were accordingly taken, and left on shore. But they had been so 
much habituated to the company of the seamen, that they found 
themselves lonely and deserted without them ; and, plunging into 
the sea, swam off to the ship ; where, as may be easily supposed, 
they became greater favourites than ever. 

Shortly after this the Rattlesnake sailed for England, and we 
know not what afterwards became of these affectionate creatures. 
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Jack, the sailor boy, by his brave conduct in the action with the 
French schooner, had now got himself into a hopeful position on 
board of the man-of-war. He had soon an opportunity of fiirther 
recommending himself to his superiors. The brig had turned into a 
French port for water, of which it stood very much in need. The 
port was defended by a battery of four cannon, which, upon the brig's 
approach, began to fire. Upon this the captain ordered the brig to 
bear up ; and replied to the enemy in such a style as obliged them 
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soon to cease their clamour. A boat was then ordered ashore with 
the water-casks, and the men proceeded for about a mile up a little 
cr6ek to take it in. While they were thus employed a company of 
horse soldiers suddenly appeared on the banks of the river, and rode 
duwn towards the men. Jack, who was in the hinder boat, alone, 
gave the alarm, by firing his pistol at the first horseman, and 
wounded his horse, which immediately threw his rider. The other 
. sailors then bestirred themselves ; but three were immediately shot 
dead and two wounded. As nearly all the arms were in the boat in 
which Jack was, he was the only person who could successfully de- 
fend himself; and he loaded and fired the pistols with such effect 
that he kept the French horsemen completely at bay, till the rest of 
the sailors had got their water-casks in, and fell down the stream, 
which they did with greater alacrity than they came up. 

Jack was now made captain of the first starboard gun, and took 
his station with great pride and satisfaction to himself; and, no 
doubt, had he been in the hands of a good captain, he would have 
made a good sailor. He thought, poor fellow, that doing his duty 
like a sailor, and behaving at all times like a man, would carry him 
through the world. 

There was on board the brig a little skinny, bandy-legged, ugly, 
smock-faced fellow, neither boy nor man, the nephew of the captain, 
and called a midshipman. This loblolly boy (for he was nothing 
else) had been in the boat at the time of the rencontre with the 
French horsemen, and had slunk down upon the stern sheets of the 
boat. He was jealous of Jack, although his superior as an ofificer ; 
and, instead of giving him credit for his skill and bravery, as a sea- 
man, lost no opportunity of annoying ^nd perplexing him. When 
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he came in contact with Jack at any of his numerous duties, and he 
had an opportunity of insulting him, he always did it. At one time 
he would say, ** Get out, you luhber ; " at another, " Bear a hand, 
Mr. Dogfish : " which expressions were mixed with no small quan- 
tity of blasphemous expressions, dreadful to hear. Jack, for awhile, 
bore this ill usage patiently, but at last took the heart to go upon 
the quarter-deck and complain to the captain. The midshipman 
was called, who charged Jack with insulting looks and disobedience ; 
and Jack was accordingly ordered to have a " cobbing.** 

Perhaps my young readers may not know what a " cobbing ** 
means. It is no joke, I can tell you, although looked upon as one 
on board ship. The method of performing it is to lay the culprit over 
the breech of a gun, and to apply the tailor's goose, or a thick rope's 
end, vigorously for a dozen or twenty blows, to the back, amid the 
laughter and derision of the crew. Jack bore the punishment with 
fortitude, but secretly vowed vengeance against his persecutor. 

From this hour Jack lost his spirit as a seaman, and only retained 
a desire of vengeance. He went through his accustomed duties 
mechanically, and thus laid himself open to the insults of the mid-^ 
shipman, who determined, on every occasion, to find fault ; but 
Jack took no notice, and corrected his errors in sullen silence, some- 
times grinding his teeth in suppressed rage. On one of these oc- 
casions the midshipman observed this expression of deep-felt passion, 
and cried out, ** You dogfish, do you grind your teeth at me ? ** and 
struck Jack on the mouth with a hot pitch-brush taken from the 
boiling pitch, with which Jack was paying a seam. Jack could bear 
no more ; he threw down his tools, and rushed at the midshipman 
with fury ; he knocked several of his teeth out with the first blow ; 
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this he followed up with interest, and never left off till he had given 
the midshipman such a thrashing as he never forgot to the end of 
his life. 




Jack was immediately seized and put in irons ; not however, with- 
out experiencing the sympathy of the crew, many of whom had ob- 
served the unjust and cruel conduct of the midshipman, but were 
afraid to speak out, lest they should feel the claws of the cat. The 
next day Jack was brought before the captain, who, without suffer- 
ing him to say a word in extenuation of his conduct, although the 
pitch was still on his face, ordered him into close confinement in the 
black hole, to be kept on bread and water, till such time as he could 
be brought before a court martial, which he kindly informed hhn 
would not be likely to take place for several months, as the brig was 
bound to the station for aiv >xiiX\toA\.^i^ ^m^d. 
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So Jack was taken below to the black hole, and never saw the 
light of day for several months, and was fed with' maggoty biscuit 
and bilge water. His hair, beard, and nails grew to an enormous 
length ; his body wasted, and his eyes shrunk in their sockets. 
Often did he wish death might relieve him from his sufferings, and 
oftener did he wish that he had never run away from the printer's, or 
that he could run to his father's arms ; which, under any circum- 
stances, are always ready to clasp a child, even if it should be an 
offending^one. 

At last the brig was ordered home ; and when she reached Spit- 
head a court martial was called, for the trial of Jack. He was 
charged with disobedience of orders, and mutiny, in striking his 
superior officer on duty. Witnesses were called in support of the 
charge, and also to Jack's character ; but the latter were of no use, 
as the captain had determined he should swing for it. 

The next morning, at an early hour, all hands were piped upon 
the deck of the schooner. The drums then beat to quarters ; and 
all, both officers and men, hurried to their stations. This done, the 
boatswain's whistle sounded, and all hands crowded the forecastle, 
quarter-deck, and poop, in a moment. There they stood in pro- 
found silence till eight bells were told; and exactly as the last 
stroke ceased to reverberate the captain made his appearance. 

All eyes were now turned in fearful expectation upon the fore- 
hatches ; nor was expectation kept long upon the »tretch. A Ser- 
jeant of marines, followed by a file of men, mounted the ladder ; 
then came Jack, dressed in a blue jacket and trousers, heavily 
ironed ; and, after him, another file of marines. They moved to- 
wards the quarter-deck, and, having arrived opposite the si^^^^'^^-^ 
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stood Still. In the meantime a noose had been slung from the fore- 
yard, on one side of the mast, and the ends of the ropes lay at length 
upon the forecastle, ready to be hurried off by the ship's company* 

The captain now unfolding a roll of paper, which he held in his 
hand, read aloud the proceedings of the court martial, which sen- 
tenced the prisoner before him to suffer death ; and having stated 
that the sentence in question had received the sanction of the admiral 
on the station, he silently motioned to Jack that his hour was come. 
A pale hue overspread the countenance of the poor fellow , who, al- 
though trembling at every limb, called out, ** I am ready, your 
honour.*' He then turned to the chaplain, and fell on his knees in 
prayer. The chains were now struck from his legs, and a white 
nightcap was drawn over his face ; and being placed upright, with 
his frout to the mast, the noose was placed round his neck ; which, 
being adjusted by the armourer, a signal was given by the midship- 
marif and about twenty stout fellows seized the ropes* One in- 
stant's — and only one instant's pause occurred — the boatswain piped 
hoist away ; the men with the ropes ran with all speed to the poop, 
and the unfortunate culprit, hurried aloft with the rapidity of 
thought, swung high from the yard-arm, and seemed to die without 
a struggle. All hands were now piped down, and the body of poor 
Jack was left to swing in the air till sunset, when it was placed in a 
hammock, with a heavy iron shot, and run through the port on a 
gun-carriage into the sea* 

Such was the end of Jack, the shopkeeper's son. It was some 

months afterwards that a shipmate brought Jack's box and clothes 

to bis poor father. , The shock stunned him ; he was taken to bed, 

and died shortly aftexwaxda feom \)ftft ^«fc^i\& ^f ijaralysis. He had 
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long been bewailing the loss of his son, and the intelligence of his 
ignominious death fell on him like a thunderbolt. 



Tr^'^-'i^f 




The object of this tale is to show my young readers the danger of 
acting contrary to the inclination and wish of a parent. I do not 
mean to say that every son who sets at nought parental advice will 
be so unfortunate as poor Jack, but of this I am sure, that he who 
renounces the protection and guardianship of a parent loses a great 
deal of strength, and lays himself open more than ordinarily to the 
wickedness and misfortunes of this world. Peter Parley prays that 
this may not be the case with any of his young readers, and that 
they may ** Honour their fathers and mothers, that their dat/s may 
he long in the land,** 
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TALES ABOUT POLAND. 
CHOICE OF A LEADER. 




I TOLD you what happened in Waisaw when the Poles rose against 
the Russians, and how the inhabitants knelt down in the public 
streets, offering up prayers for the success of their righteous cause. 
On the following day the city presented a scene of joy which her 
inhabitants had not for many years witnessed : shouts of liberty, 
and ** Poland for ever,'* rang through the streets. 

At about six in the morning the drums beat for the assembling 
of the soldiers. The public places were crowded with persons of all 
ages. Old men recalled the days of Kosciusko ; and the little chil- 
dren, almost too young to know why, shouted, ** Down with the 
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Russians ! ** and brandished their mimic weapons with all the heart 
of manhood. 

The Russians were still in possession of the northern and southern 
parts of Warsaw. Two detaohments of the Poles marched against 
them, without delay ; and the whole city was cleared of the enemy 
before nine o'clock. The walls opposite the Russian troops were 
put in a state of defence, and manned by soldiers and armed citizens. 

When the patriots had thus freed the city of the enemy, they be- 
gan to look about for a chief to direct their future movements. 
Their choice fell upon a brave man, named Chlopicki. He had 
been a distinguished officer in his early years, but had retired from 
the army in disgust at the conduct of Constantine. 

The choice of Chlopicki was received with shouts of joy. After 
all their leaders had declared their consent to his election, he was 
proclaimed commander-in-chief. One of the patnots then delivered 
an address, in which he contrasted the past sufferings of Poland with 
their present hopes ; and concluded with a direct appeal to Chlopicki. 
" Brother, take the sword of your ancestors and predecessors ; guide 
the nation in the way of honour that has placed you in its front. 
Save this unhappy country ! ** 

When this ceremony was ended the general appeared in a balcony 
before the assembled people; they received him with shouts of 
" Our country and our deliverer for ever ! " The general thanked 
them for their confidence, promised never to abuse it, and swore that 
he would, to the last, defend the liberty of Poland. 

Prince Czartoriski was chosen another member of the government. 
He was a noble old man, about sixty years of age. He was the 
proprietor of a beautiful town, named Palawa, about which you may 
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perhaps like to hear something. It is situated about fifty -four 
miles south of Warsaw, on the right bank of the river Vistula. 




The town is on the side of a hill, which declines towards the 
water in the form of an amphitheatre. Meadows of long grass bor- 
der the river. The town is surrounded by beautiful gardens, with 
groves of oak and poplars, and enlivened by heads of cattle, cottages, 
and shepherds' cabins, in various styles of building. Great parks, 
extending in every direction, surround the gardens, intersected by 
beautiful avenues of linden trees. 

Here also are many beautifol works, in marble statues and obe- 
lisks. Among these is the Temple of Sibylla, like the one at 
Tivoli, in Italy, of which the ruins yet remain. In one of the 
grottoes also is a very beautiful image of a nymph. The palace is 
a splendid building ; its a^atlm^vvX^ «x^\^x%^ ^TAT\<ih. The prince 
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was the owner of the largest library in Poland, and of the largest 
library in Europe, belonging to a subject, and yet open for the pub- 
lic use. 




Czartoriski happened to be in Palawa when the revolution broke 
out. Summoned to the assistance of his beloved country, he 
hastened to devote himself to her service. In his public career he 
was, throughout the whole struggle, just^ isdld^ ^sis^. ^axa^ ^^^'^^^ 
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patriotic devotion. He considered all the Poles as his brethren. 
He shared in all the fatigues of war. Though now almost sixty 
years old, accompanying Chlopicki in his marches, he fought at his 
side in many battles. His whole character was noble, and his whole 
conduct was valiant and high-minded. 

The new government now began to think on what was best to be 
done. The people had driven Constantine from the city, but they 
did not know how soon he might come back with a great army, and 
endeavour to gain his lost dominions. On the whole they deter- 
mined to send messengers to the Grand Duke, and ask him whether 
he intended to retire in peace, or to return and attack the city. 

The patriots who were sent to discover his intentions, found Con- 
stantine encamped with his army, in the fields of Mokstow. They 
told him it would be the wisest thing to decamp quietly. If he 
would consent to do this they promised not to trouble him, but to 
provide him with everything necessary to hasten his departure, and 
to assist him on his way. 

The Grand Duke was not much pleased at this kind of language 
from his old subjects, but he was obliged to submit to it. He told 
them that he never intended to attack Warsaw ; and that if he should 
find himself obliged to do so, he would give them two days' notice. 
He also promised that he would beg the Emperor of Russia not to 
punish them for the past. 

This answer did not suit the people of Warsaw. They laughed at 

the Grand Duke's promise to ask the Emperor not to punish them, 

and thought they could see to that very well themselves. It seemed 

to them that their good swords were much better protection against 

punishment than all the ijiom\&fe% ol C»Qrft&\axvtlTie* They replied to 
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him, therefore, that if he did not march away within eight-and-forty 
hours they would attack him. 

Order was now, for a while, restored to the city; a guard of 
national troops was formed and posted in the different streets, for 
the protection of the inhabitants ; the shops were opened, and people 
bought and sold as if there had been no army before the city. 

The government now sent proclamations through all the pro- 
vinces, to tell their fellow countrymen the great event that had hap- 
pened at Warsaw. They invited the troops at all the distant mili- 




tary stations to hasten to the capital. Fortifications^ were erected 
in all parts of the city, and everything was put in order to repel an 
attack of the enemy. 
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The Russian prisoners who bad remaiaed in Warsaw were treated 
with great kindness. To the officers of rank and the ladies the royal 
palace was assigned for their residence. The private soldiers were 
lodged in barracks. Afterwards the poorer Russians were permitted 
to go about the streets, and earn whatever they could by their own 
labour, in addition to their usual allowance. 

This was generous conduct in the Poles, and deserving of praise. 
They knew that the Russian soldiers bore no ill will to them, and 
that they were obliged to obey the cruel commands of their tyranni- 
cal masters ; and they could not be cruel to them merely because 
they were Russians. The poor fellows, perhaps, fared better in 
their captivity among the Poles than they did under the shelter of 
their own camp. 

As the Russian army remained before the city on the second of 
December, and had given no sign of departure, the people, as well 
as the army, continued under arms. It was at this time that twelve 
companies of students were formed and paraded ; they were called 
the Academical Legion. 

This band of youths presented a most noble example; they 
were all burning for the liberty of Poland, and for vengeance against 
the tyrants who had oppressed her. Many of them had just been 
released from dungeons, where the jealousy of the Russian general 
had confined them. Their cheeks were pale, and their steps feeble, 
from the sufferings of long imprisonment; but, with the hope of 
freedom, new colour flushed in their cheeks, and their limHs gained 
new strength. 

Among the numerous victims of Russian tyranny was an old 
schoolmaateTf Theodore Molchiki. He had been suspected, many 
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years before, of teaching his scholars a love of liberty, and of setting 
before them the example of their forefathers. For this he was sud- 
denly seized and thrown into a dark dungeon, and fed upon bread 
and water for several years. Here his clothes had become tattered^ 
his beard grew long, and hung down his breast, and he would soon 
have perished. But among the Academical Legion were some 
youths who had formerly been his scholars; they immediately 
thought of their poor old master, and, running to the prison in 
which he was confined, broke open the outer gates with cannon 
balls, and having made a way to the dungeon, brought out the poor 
old man in triumph. The light of the day, when it first broke upon 
his eyes, nearly blinded him ; but he soon recovered his sight and 
strength when he heard of the progress of liberty. A gun was 
thrust into his hands — he threw away his staff. One of the leaders 
pointed out to him the camp of the Russians, and in a few days he 
was ready to accompany his old scholars to the fight. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring provinces were now daily 
marching into the city. At one time more than a thousand peasants 
and about fifty peasant girls, armed with scythes, clubs, and every 
kind of rustic weapon, were seen thronging from the country, and 
entering the streets of Warsaw. They were received with shouts of 
joy and gladness, and escorted to the junta, to receive the welcome 
of the national government. 

Another message was now sent to the Grand Duke to request his 
immediate departure, and the tyrant was obliged to depart, with 
all his troops. Before marching he issued a proclamation to all the 
Poles, in which he promised never to fight against a people he dearly 
loved. With these protestations he proceeded towards the Kussian 
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frontiers, and arrived at Pulawa, where he was received in the most 
friendly manner by the Princess Luborninska. 

While at Pulawa he tried to persuade several bodies of Polish 
Lancers to become traitors to their country ; but they rejected his 
offers of money with scorn, and told him they would rather die in 
the service of their country than live in the pay of her enslaver. 

Among other instances of patriotic devotion to their country is 
that of Colonel Turno, aid-de-camp to the Ghrand Duke. This noble 
officer had served Constantine for fourteen years. He had submitted 
to his caprices and follies with the hope of doing good to others. At 
this time of trial the Grand Duke believed that Turno, whom he 
loved and valued, would still remain with him. 

When Constantine arrived at the frontiers of Poland, Turno rode 
up to take his leave. The Grand Duke was astonished, and at first 
was unable to speak. After some minutes he exclaimed, with grief, 
that he could not consent. " And will you, too, leave me, Turno, 
whom I have loved so truly, and who have served me so faithfully ? " 

Turno replied, " I am sorry to leave your highness, €uid in 
another cause I never should leave you, but my country calls me 
and I must obey. You are now on your own borders, and have left 
Polish ground ; there is no further need of my service. It is my 
sacred duty to follow where Poland leads." 

The Grand Duke continued his march with his troops to Bialstok, 
the capital of a Russian province of the same name. There he re- 
mained till the opening of the campaign. In the war which fol- 
lowed he accepted a command in the army to fight against a people 
who had treated him with so much kindness and generosity. He 
perished in disgrace and wretchedness. 
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A CHAPTER ON BIRDS. 

BY S. WARING. 



I HAVE sometimes been amused by the motions of birds, each cha- 
racteristic of his tribe. First, the graceful curve of the chaffinch, 
flying in graceful bounds, thus — 



Then the pied wagtail (motacilla alba) makes her appearance ; her 
flight being in continued zig-zags, thus : — 




Straight as an arrow the pretty nut-hatch wings his way along 
the garden, at a moderate height from the ground, keeping within 
eye-shot of the trees whereon her food is found. 

The starling shoots up on more aspiring pinions, and, with waver- 
ing wings, in rapid motion, speeds through the air. 

The ascending skylark, with 
his oblique spiral path heaven- 
ward, is known to all. 

The sparrow bursts from 
amidst the thick summer foliage 
with a whirring of wing which 
makes one look out for a far 
more important personage. 

The blackbird, twice as heavy, drops quietly out of a tree^ wwi 
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falls almost perpendicularly on the grass, as a ripe plum falls be- 
neath the branch on which it has grown. 

The robin also shoots silently from the boughs, though less per- 
pendicularly, and descends lightly as a breeze-borne leaf. He 
pauses awhile, and then proceeds to inspect the lawn, by short hops, 
two, three, or four in succession ; then another pause, and a rapid 
scrutinizing glance, as if he felt he had many enemies ; or, at least, 
as if every spot had its dangers. 

Not so the chaffinches ; they parade 
^^^ among the daisies with stately steps, and 
\ .^tfj^B ^^^ ^ ^® dignity of dames of high de- 

\ ^^EB^W &^^y ^^ satin and brocade, pacing the 
saloons of some noble mansion. I could 
scarcely have supposed it possible that such 
little beings would look so stately and dig- 
nified had I not seen it. 
The missel thrush is among our visitants. He is a heavy, 
awkward-looking bird, with a head that appears to be unnaturally 
small, and a neck as unnaturally stretched. He certainly can lay 
no claim to what is usually considered a well-proportioned form. 
He visits us in showery weather, running awkwardly about on the 
lawn in search of worms. He is the most ungain and foolish loiter- 
ing bird in our domain, yet his loud song is delightful, and so we 
bid him welcome. 

April 18. The first swallow seen in the neighbourhood of our 
woodland home flitted over the garden to-day, and then rested on 
one of the trees, pruning his feathers, as if to put himself in order 
after his journey. The atmosphere, which has been chilly, in spite 
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of sunshine, has softened to-day, and we might almost fancy that the 
waft of the swallow's wing had left a trace of summer in the air. 

Our nest-building visitants are numerous this season ; they have 
already placed their tiny nests on one tree and one bush ; and doubt- 
less expected, ere now, to see them curtained by green foliage. But 
the leaves have unfolded very slowly, and the nests remain exposed 
to the eyes of prying school-boys, or inquiring naturalists ; not, I 
fear, either to the comfort or safety of the occupants. 

The nest of the chaffinch, in the midst of the orchard hedge, is 
surrounded by a thorny rampart, as yet but slightly screened by leaf 
or bud. The missel thrush, having constructed her's of small dry 
twigs and grey moss, has skilMly fixed it in the fork of an old 
moss-grown apple-tree, of which it seems a part, so closely does it 
resemble the branches in colouring and texture. 

The starlings have occupied the hollow^ of two other old apple- 
trees ; and, when disturbed, break out with the whirring wing of the 
partridge, leaving five or six blue eggs exposed to the gaze of the 
adventurer who can climb high enough to look into the wooden 
cavern, but too remote from the entrance to be reached even by a 
long arm and a practised hand. Of these starlings we have quite a 
colony. 

Beside the orchard tenants there are two pairs under the eaves of 
the house, having found entrance through certain time-worn openings 
in the wooden cornice of our dwelling. The nut-hatches visit us 
oftener in the day, and we suspect their nest is in one of the rookery 
trees. We have also the largest willow- wren (the wood- wren) glid- 
ing about the garden, light as a shadow ; and the largest tom-tit, a 
very handsome bird, both in form and colouring. There is likewise 
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a very elegant pair of whit^-throats, with black finely-mottled heads, 
something like the tomtit, and a bright slate-coloured back, with a 
little black and white in the tail and wing feathers. They hang 
.-,^ from the branches of the trees, and 

climb up and down the stems with al- 
most as much agility as the tomtit, who 
is a genuine rope dancer; apparently 
quite as much at his ease with his head 
downwards, and his tail in the air, as 
when he is in the more usual position 
of bird and beast. 

The goldfinch, who looks a sort of Bond Street beau amongst us, 
greets us with his few warbling notes, which are not very musical 
perhaps, but they seem to tell of orchard and apple blossoms, and 
therefore cannot be unwelcome. His delicate little nest, in the light 
branches of a young pear-tree in the orchard, is Aot yet complete, 
and seems still more to need the shelter of the yet unfolded leaves 
than the nests of his fellow warblers. The song of the goldfinch has 
been fancifully supposed to resemble the words, " Take me with 
you if you please," chaunted in recitative, with a strong emphasis 
on the first and fifth words in the sentence. 

" Take me with you if 70a please, 
I'm a meny little bird." 
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THE KITE; OR, THE DANGERS OF CONCEIT. 

I DARE say that all my young friends know 
what a kite is, and not a few of them know 
how it is made : and some, perhaps, may 
even know the principle upon which it is 
made to mount into the air. 

Kites are formed of a long lath a b (say 
five feet), and a cross piece c d (say three , 
feet) placed about two -fifths from the upper 
end ; the whole surrounded by string firom the 
four points. If a round-headed kite is to be 
made, a split cane may be passed round the 
upper part of the lath, and fastened to the side 
laths. This adds much to the beauty of the 
kite. 

The largest kite I ever saw was made by 
old Kell, the man I once told you of, who was 
barber, knife-grinder, donkey driver, fruiterer, 
bookseller, bellman, gallanti showman, and 
head ringer of the town in which I was 
brought up. He is now an inmate of the 
almshouses, and is as hearty as I am, but has 
given up his kite fiying. I dare say he re- 
members burning his face with the balloon ; if he does not I do. 
But of balloons I will tell you anotViex ^m^. 
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The great kite I am about to tell you of was made for the Jubilee, 
in the year 1809, when good old King George the Third bad xeigned 
fifty years. It was on the 25th of October, a day I shall ever re- 
member, although I was then not quite five years old. 

This kite, which was called the Leviathan Kite, was no less than 
twenty feet high ; and, as it was carried along the streets, reached 
above the first floor windows. It was round-headed, and had the 
royal arms painted upon it, the lion and unicorn, and other national 
emblems. The lion and unicorn had both fierce-looking glass eyes, 
which flashed terribly in the sun. The tail was nearly 200 feet long, 
and was carried by fifty schoolboys — ^and proud enough they were of 
the task 1 can tell you. The cord to fly her with was nearly as 
thick round as my little finger is now, not as it was then ; and her 
wings were larger than birch brooms, and made of the best silver 
paper. To make her loyal she had a blue border all round her, and 
above the royal arms was a ship, and below them an anchor : in 
short she was as beautiful as she was big. 

To see her fly — why the boys left the plum pudding and roast 
beef, prepared for them by the gentry of the neighbourhood, to see 
the kite. It was a " draw ofl*,'* quite political ; and the Warren 
Hills had such a dust kicked up upon them as never has been seen 
since : they always were a place for a breeze. Away went Master 
Kell, a great deal larger than life ; for he became identified with his 
kite, and felt at least twenty feet high. His arms were more im- 
portant than the king*s arms ; and, as for his tail, it was all the boys 
of the town. I think King Greoige himself would not have had such 
a retinue. 
The Warren Hills, the spot %e\ecte^ V> ^-^ ^>&\i\fc^T«& v^ *. con. 
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siderable elevation towards the west of the town, having a deep 
dell to the south, which leads towards the river. Beyond the dell 
the land rises again, and then slopes gently over a field of furze, 
brambles, and ferns. Then comes a series of dikes in the marshes, 
then the sea wall, and lastly the river. I am somewhat particular 
in describing this spot, as it was on that occasion the scene of some 
prodigious fun. 

When the mob of boys and their followers (some men and a few 
girls, for the boys were the principals in this office) got on the hills 
there was one thing wanting, and that was wind. Master Kell had 
raised the wind very well to make his kite, by the subscriptions of 
{he clergyman, the good old major, and a few others : but to raise 
the wind to fly it — even the major himself, who could do more than 
most people in most things, was manifestly unequal. God bless 
him, I know he would have done it if he could. 

But a puiF of wind did at last spring up ; the puff soon rose to a 
capfull ; and Captain Row, who was then looking out for the tele- 
graph, turned his clear blue eye to windward, and said, " You will 
have wind enough by and by if you do but wait for it." 

This observation was as correct as ** crowners* quest law," and 
was soon made good ; for the wind sprang up as soon as the sun 
passed the meridian, and came up with the tide ; and in less than an 
hour there was supposed to be enough to fly the Leviathan Kite. 
The line was laid out ready, and the question arose as to who was to 
toss her and who was to fly her ; for no boy was able to do it, and 
no man liked to interfere in the boys' sports. 

To toss a kite twenty feet high was a ieat for a giant, and to run 
such a one up required the atrength oC owa* T\3L^N3i»J«. ^affi^^s^^s^ 
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was easily sunnounted by numbers, and Kell lost no time in harness- 
ing some fifty boys to the string. He then stood behind the kite as 
firmly as he was able ; to lift her up, in the smallest breeze, would 
have been beyond his power. He, however, contrived to hold her 
up steadily, and just as he was about to pipe " Hoist away ! " a 
breeze caught the boys, who immediately felt the time was come, 
and set off with the speed of race horses. Up rose the Leviathan, 
with a swing to the east, knocking poor Kell down, and then launch- 
ing out on one side, like a meteor, and then slowly rising in vertical 
majesty amidst the shouts of the assembled multitude, fiir away, 
almost into the clouds. 

** Give her string, give her string ! " cried Kell ; and string waS 
loosened out, then withheld, and up she went again. ** Give her 
more string ; '* to leeward she fell, and then rose higher and higher, 
till at last she rose to a most prodigious height ; and the royal arms, 
and the anchor, and the ship, were no longer discernible. The boys 
then came back to the starting point gradually, and every one seemed 
delighted. Kell, the projector, inventor, and maker of the kite, felt 
sensations quite equal to those of Wellington when he drove back 
Buonaparte on the field of Waterloo. He considered himself the 
greatest man of his age ; and it was feared that he might think eat- 
ing .and drinking a vast deal too common-place for him, which would 
haVe been a great pity, considering there was a bullock roasted 
whole, and two sheep roasted whole ; and I know not how many 
roasted or baked in parts for the good folks of the neighbourhood, 
of which Kell certainly deserved his share. 

After viewing the accomplishment of his wishes, in the elevatinsr 
of the kite, and remarking Oaal s\i^ ^e«w^^^ Vi \iQ>y? i<i him ; after 
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having tried how hard she pulled, and sent up several messengers, 
cut out of card paper, with his compliments, the great kitist turned 
to the boys who held her, and said, *' Do you think now that you 
can hold her till I come back ? " 

•* Oh yes, we can hold her," said all the boys. 

" You won't let her go ? '* said Kell. 

" Oh no, we won't let her go." 

" Nor play any tricks, will you ? " 

" No, no, we won't play any tricks." 

" And if they do," said a dapper little hobbydehoy, who stood 
by, almost lost in a pair of top boots (the first he had ever made, 
for he was a shoemaker), "if they do I'll punch their heads for 
them." 

" You had better punch, holes in your top boots,*' said one of 
the boys. 

" No punching of heads," said Kell. 

" I'll take care of the boys," said the Boots. 

" If they mind what I say they will do well enough," 'said Kell ; 
and further remarking that he should be back in less than no time, 
he departed. 

No sooner Was he fairly out of sight than Mr. Whipper- 
snapper began to make himself very busy, by a system of extem- 
poraneous criticism on the lads who held the kite, alleging, in the 
first place, that they held her too tight ; in the next, that the string 
swagged too much ; in the third, that they riggled her about ; in 
the fourth, that her tail was too light. Then, six boys were not re- 
quired to hold her ; that four were more than enough ; and that 
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two could do it ; or that one man, such as he was, could hold her 
better still. 

The boys, all of them, well knew that no two boys could hold the 
kite ; for when she tugged, or the wind freshened, it was as much 
as their united efforts could accomplish. But as boys are fond of 
trying experiments, they first tried four, and then three, and then 
two. But the two were soon drawn forward, and cried out for 
assistance from behind, or they would certainly have been drawn 
down the declivity which was in front of them. 

At last the wind lulled a little, and Mr. Whippersnapper iterated 
his capability of holding the kite singly : and, after much pro and 
con the boys, for the sake of the experiment, suffered him to hold 
the line in his hand. << There," said the triumphant youth, '' 1 told 
you I could hold her." At this moment the kite gave a tug ; but 
Bob, for that was his name, dexterously whipped the string round 
his body, as a stronger purchase. The wind freshened up, a squall 
took the kite suddenly into the upper regions — she gave a tremen- 
dous pull. 

*• Hold on hehind," cried the Boots ; hut before his order could 
he obeyed the little man was pulled off his legs, and dragged for- 
ward with the force of a dozen cart horses, and rolled over and over 
down the hill. The cord got entangled round his neck, so that he 
was in extreme danger of strangulation. He rose upon his feet with 
a blackened face. The kite pulled ; be could by no means resist or 
he would certainly have been strangled. Onwards, as fast, if not 
faster than his legs could carry him, he hurried over ditches, 
through hedges, and among brambles and swamps. The boys 
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shouted and followed, but it was inxpovSble to keep up with him. 
The wind blew a hurricane. The kite tugged and drifted ; the 
little shoemaker was dragged unresistingly forward towards the 
marshes, covered with mud — his clothes torn from his body — his 
boots gone no one knew whither. Thus lightened, the kite made 
mere child's play of him, and dragged him towards the river. He 
shrieked, he bellowed, he struggled, he kicked, but all in vain. The 
kite showed no mercy. 

To make bad worse, as the little man was floundering through the 
marshes in this extraordinary manner, a herd of marsh btdlocks, 
well fed and in high spirits, seeing a strange thing invading their 
territories, began to fresh their tails, and toss up their heads, 
and snort, and stamp, and roar, to his utter discomfiture. At last 
the whole herd made a circuit so as to get together in a body, and 




i^i^i^h*^^* 



then came full upon the imfortunate fellow. One old bull made 
a resolute push at him ; but, missing in his aim^^X. ^JK^fe '^Jqksn^ vSl 
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the kite on its horns ; and, feeling the tug, ran away at the top 
of his speed. Luckily the part attached to the shoemaker was 
somewhat the worse for wear, and snapped in twain, leaving him 
half dead in the marsh. The bull having more strength than the 
man, ran with the string about his horns for some distance ; and, 
after snorting, and kicking, and butting the ground, at last got it 
disentangled ; while the kite, released from all earthly tieSf careered 
away, like a drunken thing, swooping and tumbling, shivering and 
sommersaulting, till it fell feu: off in the river Deben. 

I will not attempt to describe the laughter of the grown-up peo- 
ple, and the sorrow of the youngsters at this catastrophe ; nor to say 
which was the best sport, to see the kite high in the air, receiving 
the homage of all eyes, or to see the little man in the slough, as the 
best representation of a mudlark. But this I know, that the affair 
has never been forgotten by me ; and I hope my young readers will 
look upon it as a lesson, not to be " braggards/' and to refrain from 
" conceit ; *V for, depend upon this, that, as Poor Richard would have 
said, " There is nothing like conceit to pull a man off his legs, and 
to send him plump in the mud." 
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MATURINGS VOYAGE IN THE SLAVE SHIP. 

I WAS kidnapped, and made a slave in the manner I have elsewhere 
told you. Being now on board, and fairly off at sea, we were all 
put close together, and had not room to stand up. In the evening 
rice and water were served to each of us, but I could not eat. The 
thoughts of home ; vengeance against All and Abdalla ; fears for 
what was to come ; all affected me : and I saw that most of those 
around me were as uneasy as myself. When it got dark I could not 
sleep, and was very thirsty, and I and several others asked for water ; 
hut no one attended to us ; and thus we remained all night. It 
was very hot, and being so many together in a small place, I felt as 
I had never done before ; and wished that a lion had eaten me, or an 
elephant crushed me, rather than I should ever have come where I 
was. 

In the morning we were taken, a few at a time, out of our prison ; 
and one of the blacks, who spoke the white man's language, told us 
that if we were quiet we should be well treated ; but if we made any 
noise, or were unruly, we should be whipped and chained; and 
they showed us several things to punish those who were disobedient. 
We had then rice and water given us, and those who would not eat 
were flogged till they did. I did not wish to eat ; but, rather than 
be flogged like a slave, although I knew I was one, I took the por- 
tion of rice that was given me. That day we heard a great noise 
over our heads, and we soon found that the ship was moving. Al- 
most all of us complained of pain in the head and stomach, and I 
felt very ill. I wanted to lie down, but thst^ 'v^a \!kRX.x^5fwfi>L\ -wcSi. 
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all around me were complaining, and the women and children crying 
very much. The vessel moved about so that we were jostled against 
each other, and many began to quarrel and fight because of this. 
But one of the white men came down, and began to beat all who 
were making a noise, telling us if we were not quiet it would be 
much worse for us. We were very thirsty, but scarcely one could 
take his rice in the evening. The night was very dark, and I had 
never found it so long. Our bodies were streaming with perspira- 
tion ; we were all sick, thirsty, in pain, and darkness, and could not 
have even the comfort of lying down. 

In the morning, when we were called on deck, one woman and 
three children were found dead, and their bodies were at once thrown 
into the great water. Many refused their food that morning, and 
were beaten till they ate it; but some would not take it, even 
though they were flogged the more. All of us looked sad ; our 
skins were no longer black and shining, but dusky and dirty, and 
we loathed ourselves, and everything about us. That night we be- 
gan to get a little used to the motion of the ship, and in the morning 
many ate their portions with a good appetite. The white chief bade 
one of his slaves beat the tam-tam, and told us to dance ; but we 
were sad and weak, and did not wish to do it. He then was very 
angry, and told his men to IBeat us if we did not ; so we tried to 
dance, but could hardly stand, for the ship was rolling about. That 
day it was very hot, and we often asked for water ; but we were told 
that if we asked they would give us none, but if we were quiet we 
should be served three times a day. In the night it thundered very 
much, and the wind blew very hard ; the vessel rolled about a great 
deal, and many were sick again \ the water often came down upon 
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US, and we heard the men running ahout all night. In the morning 
nine of us were taken out, hut our rice and water was given us where 
we were* The wind hlew louder and louder, and soon a great deal 
of water poured in upon us, and directly after we were shut up in 
utter darkness. We had heen hot hefore, and had suffered for want 
of air ; hut now it was ten times worse, and we felt so ill that we 
were willing to he heaten rather than remain, and cried out as loud 
as we could ; hut no one attended to us, and we screamed in vain. 

A woman who was next to me, and who had heen crying very 
loud, suddenly hecame quite still : I felt her, and found she was 
dead. The noise of the water was terrihle, and we hoped every mo- 
ment that it would hreak our prison, for we shoiQd all have preferred 
death, if we could but once more hreathe the fresh air, to remaining 
in the torture we now felt. I shall never forget that day; the 
shrieks and groans of those around me, and the horrible feelings 1' 
endured, used to awake me from my sleep for years afterwards, when 
I happened to dream of them. All cried for water ; but our voices 
got fainter and fainter, till at last almost all were quiet, except a 
moaning noise. My head grew giddy ; my whole body seemed as if 
on fire, and my parched tongue could no more utter a word — then I 
lost all strength, and remember nothing more than falling upon the 
body of my dead neighbour. How long I remained in that state I 
cannot tell ; but at last 1 thought I was in my own hut, and that I 
was just awaking, when, opening my eyes, I found myself in the 
dark, surrounded by my unhappy companions. Water was now 
given to us, but in small quantities ; and we then saw a great many 
corpses taken up out of our prison and thrown into the sea. Those 
that were not dead were all in as bad a state as I^ ajxd ^s.'^iN^^^^^^sasv- 
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Stand. I felt pain in every limb, and a burning fever over my wbole 
body. The wind had ceased, and the vessel now scarcely moved at 
all, except rocking to and fro, and the sky was bright and clear. 
The ship was cleaned, and we were no longer bound, for we were too 
weak to cause any fear. 

For several days we continued in this state, recovering our 
strength very slowly. With lying continually on the boards our 
bodies were very sore, and the flies tormented us terribly, by pitch- 
ing upon our wounds. At length a breeze sprung up, and as the 
heat was less we soon got better. About seventeen days after we 
left Quillimane I saw the sailors all looking out at the head of the 
vessel, and soon after I could distinguish land. I saw high peaked 
mountains ; and, as we drew nearer, the green trees and fields looked 
very pleasant. Tn the morning we were quite close to the land ; 
and there the white chief told the men to anchor the ship, and he 
went away in the canoe, with two or three of the other whites. 
The next morning he came again, and the ship was taken into the 
harbour, where I saw many others, much larger than the one in 
which I came ; and houses bigger and higher than I had ever seen 
before. Many canoes came alongside the ship, and white men came 
on board, and began to buy the slaves. I was one of the first sold, 
and twelve others were purchased by the same man. 
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EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF FO-FI. 




Fo Fi and Fo Fum, after the untimely deaths of their papa and 
mamma, went to seek their fortune through the length and hreadth 
of the Chinese empire. 

I shall at present confine myself to the adventures of the first-horn, 
Fo-fi, who, immediately upon his separation from his brother, said 
to himself, " Now I shall have nobody to please but myself. As to 
fathers and mothers, I wonder what use they are to anybody ; and 
as to brothers and sisters, if I had my will nobody should have any, 
nor fathers and mothers either. As for me," continued the sapient 
youth ; " as for me, I consider myself to be able to taka <iax^ ^l-^s^^- 
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Ijelf ; I don't want anybody to teach me. I can see as £su: through a 
brick wall as most people, and know what is what, depend upon it. 
As to my brother he is a fool, if ever there was one, and I am not 
going to be led by the nose to please him. I shall make my own 
fortune, and if I don't become Emperor of China it will not be my 
fault." 

So saying, he sauntered along the narrow dusty road which lay 
before him, without anything occurring for some hours of the 
slightest importance ; but, by the time the sun got up high oyer 
head, Fo-fi began to feel a strange sensation about the pit of his 
stomach ; somewhat unusual for one who had always been fed long 
before he was hungry. He did not know what to make of it. So 
he stopped, and put his hand on his victualling department. " I 
am certainly poisoned," said the youth ; and he rubbed, and roared, 
and then he pondered over what be had eaten during the last four- 
and-twenty hours ; and at last it came into his head that he had 
eaten nothing. 

Now Fo-fi had never before felt the pangs of hunger ; but at last 
the conviction slowly broke upon him ; and he looked up and down, 
east and west, north and south ; felt in all his pockets, and tried 
every green tree, but no, there was nothing eatable to be had, for he 
had entered into a part of the country little better than a desert. 
His stomach still continued to remind him that he had been fastings 
but to no purpose ; at last the youth broke out into the following 
filial exclamation : — '' I said there was no good in father or mother. 
I should now prefer a slice of bread ai^d meat to both of them." 

Just as he had spoken, as if to reward such a pious expression, 
Fo-i bebdd a poor old bonze, ot '^to^V ^Yg^<i^hMi%*> who, when 
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he came near to Fo-fl, made a profound reverence, " My son," said 
he, " wherefore strayest thou ? Thou, who art to he an emperor, 
ought not to walk alone in the desert." 

" Father," said Fo-fi, " I am in a 
hungry condition, and a few raw heans 
or peas would be of more use to me 
now than the emperor's crown ; give me 
something to eat, and pay me compli- 
ments another time." 

This bonze then took from his pocket 
a small mirror, and, having looked into 
it for a few moments, said to Fo-fi, " My 
son, go to yonder clump of trees, and in 
^e midst stand still, and food will come 
to thee." 

So Fo-fi went to the clump of trees, 
which were not more than three or four 
hundred yards off; and when he got 
into the midst thereof, a large cocoa-nut 
from one of the trees came with such 
force against his head, that it felled him to the ground ; while, from 
the topmost branches of the palms, a huge monkey chattered and 
grinned odiously. 

Before the youth could recover himself another and another nut 
was levelled at him, which Fo-fi immediately seized ; and making 
off with one under each arm, and two in his hands, ran back to the 
bonze as fast as his legs could carry him. 

The bonze and the youth next sat down tQ%et3&&x ^^'i^ -yw^^^ 
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themselves with the milk and meat of the nuts. Fo-fi looked upon 
the stranger as certainly possessed of the power of magic^ and felt so 
under his influence as to he ready to undertake anything at his 
bidding. 

When their repast was finished the bonze gave Fo-fi to understand 
that he was to consider himself as his &miliar. " I was in search," 
said the bonze, " for one who had slain his father and mother ; but 
not being able to find such a wretch, heaven has directed me to a 
youth whose soul is innocent from every stain." 

Fo-fi looked rather comical at this observation of the bonze's, 
thought it the wisest plan to say nothing, and nodded assent. 
" Thou art," continued the priest, " to be my attendant and the 
evidence of my power. Do my bidding implicitly, and thou shalt 
some day be an emperor ; but flinch from my service, and thou shalt 
lose thy head by a stroke of the scimeter." With this observation 
the priest took from his vest a thong, and bound it round Fo.fl's 
light leg ; and, taking a small instrument from his pocket, made an 
incision upon the astonished boy's left breast. " And now," said 
he, <* thou art mine." He then embraced him, and powdered him 
with gold-dust, saying, " This is in token of thy good fortune — 
come on." 

So the pair travelled together by a new road, branching to the 
north, and on the way the bonze began to teach Fo-fi some of the 
mysteries of his art. Among the rest, how to take up serpents in 
such a manner that they could not hurt him ; how to swallow black 
beetles and make them come out of his ears ; and how to ride upon 
a tiger, for the bonze had one at no great distance, and brought the 
jrouth to it It was tied up in a cave, to which place the bonze 
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often repaired ; and here were a number of books, talismatic appa- 
ratus, charms, and implements of sorcery. 




** To try thy strength and fitness," said the bonze, after one of his 
discourses to Fo-fi, " take this staff, and go ten thousand paces to 
the setting sun ; at the end of this course thou wilt come to a deep 
valley ; enter it : remark what thou seest, and take the most valu- 
able thing thou canst find, and bring it to me." 

So Fo-fi departed towards the evening, and, counting his steps, 
went forward through a deep and thick wood. As he advanced the 
trees grew closer together, and the under branches were more closely 
interwoven, and it was with great difficulty that he made his way 
through. He, however, persevered ; and, in doing so, his clothes 
became torn from his back, his limbs lacerated with cruel wounds, 
his face as ^11 of scratches as one of the seats in St. James's Park, 
and his whole body tingling with pain «Ck^ ^awcift«&% ^s^»^a^•^ss& 
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wood ended at the extreme verge of a deep and dark valley, from 
which black volcanic rocks shot up on every side ; while the roaring 
of wild beasts, and the hissing of ten thousand serpents, made Fo-fi 
pause. 

He looked down the deep declivity, and a smoke seemed to ascend 
from its utmost depths. Above a little rill trickled down the sides 
of the mountains, and, in the far-off distance, looked like a small 
silver riband thrown over the rocks. Over all rolled dark masses of 
thick clouds, through which the sun strove in vain to pierce. But 
not a living thing met the eye of the affrighted youth. " The most 
valuable thing," said Fo-fi ; *' I see nothing vastly valuable here, 
certainly. But, perhaps, if I descend, I may knock my toe against 
a great diamond, or ruby, or emerald, large enough for the emperor's 
crown ; and therefore I shall venture.'* 

So down into the gulph, or ravine, or hollow, went the courageous 
youth. The way was rough and slippery from very dryness. He 
had little to support himself in his descent save the sharp points of 
the projecting rocks and the staff lent him by the bonze. After 
much labour he at last found himself within a short distance of the 
bottom ; and as he got nearer descried a scene which paralyzed him 
with horror, and he stood aghast. The bottom of the valley was 
strewed with human bones. In some places whole skeletons lay 
there, with their clenched jaws grinning at him as he gazed upon 
them ; while in others wild beasts seemed to have made sad havoc, 
and limbs and heads lay about in promiscuous confusion. Fo-ft 
looked particularly queer at this sight, and felt quite as queer as he 
looked ; and the conviction flashed upon his mind that it was more 
than possible that his bonea 'woxiV^ ^erj ^«tS5c«3 %AA. \5^ tha number 
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before him. In agreement with this conviction his blood began to 
ran cold. 

*' Aye," at last said he, '* the truth is clear enough ; there is cer- 
tainly some wonderful treasure secreted in this place. No doubt 
these poor wretches have been in search of it and perished thus un- 
timely* Is it to be my &te to obtain the wonderful treasure, or to 
perish like them ? It is not of much consequence," said he ; <' I don't 
suppose I shall be missed in the world if I am torn to pieces $ and 
if I should succeed, I will make a bit of a stir in it, depend upon it." 
So down went Fo-Fi into the midst of the valley^ shuddering at 
every step ; for bones and skeletons by no means improve on a near 
acquaintance. But still he said, with a great deal of good sense, more, 
perhaps, than you would give him credit for, ** If nothing hurts me 
more than these dead bodiesi or bones I shall have no cause to com- 
plain." And as he had been upon pretty good terms with the bones 
of his ancestors in the sepulchres, he soon got quite reconciled to the 
scene, and in a few minutes did not hesitate to give One skull a kick 
with his foot, and another a poke with his staff, and to break a few 
ribs occasionally, just for the pleasure of hearing the crash ; and 
then he walked about with as much unconcern as if he had been in 
a garden of roses. 

He then began to search resolutely for this unknown treasure ; 
but it suddenly grew so dark he could not see, and the smoke from 
the centre of the valley rose up in thick gusts, which almost stifled 
him ; accompanied with a roaring, and a blowing, and a belching, and 
a grumbling, and coughing, quite bewildering. All these odd noises 
were accompanied with a shower of dust, and this was followed by a 
fall of cinders which were by no means ^axtic>x\»x vcl ^1a^i«s^% ^^ "^ssss^ 
bead ofFo-S. 
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But the smoke broke away, and the clouds cleared off, and the 
youth got his eye-sight again, and began to look about diligently. 
At last his eyes fell upon a small cone at a short distance, and, look- 
ing into it, he saw something at its further end which shone with all 
the brilliance of stone, and flashed a red and glowing flame upon 
him. ^* Here," said he, " is a diamond mine — ^here is the reward of 
all my labours ;" and was about to enter, when out sprang a tiger 
and her two cubs. The tiger's spring was so powerful that it 
knocked Fo-fi dbwn, and the beast went several yards beyond him ; 
s»bd, before she could recover herself, Fo-fi had jumped upon his 
legs, and dealt her such a blow on the nose that she lay senseless. 
Of course he lost no time in finishing such a lucky stroke, and re- 
doubled his blows till the animal was dead. 

The cubs were very young, and Fo-fi soon bound them together 
with his sash, and was about to lead them away. ** For," said he, 
*' if I find no treasure, these beasts will be some proof of my having 
been employed ; and if I cut off the tiger's tail it will afford strong 
evidence of my bravery." This, therefore, he immediately did, and 
fastened it to the centre of his sash, to lead his cubs by. 

He then looked up and down, this way and that way, above and 
below, but no precious stones, gold, or ruby, could he discover. 
After a tiresome search he almost despaired, and at length came to 
the foot of a cataract of water, which was by no means an incon- 
siderable stream. It ran down the sides of the mountain firom the 
height of a thousand feet, in a stream of three or four yards in 
breadth, and he drank fireely of it, and he was delighted to find it 
the most delicious beverage that he had ever tasted. 

^^ Would that I could carry BoiSie ol \3iDaa ^'8Ji'»ssQL%'^^t«t out of 
tiis raUey," be ejaculated ; "\>\it, «2iaa^ "^ Vw^Ttf^KJ^o^^'^^ vaS&s.Nx 
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with : no jug, or botde, or utensil of any kind — ^nothing ; *' and 
here his foot kicked against one of the skuUs aforesaid. It was 
bleached as white as the drifted snow, and was as clean within as 
without ; and so Fo-fi, without more ado, gave it a lince or two 
and filled it, resolving to make his departure. 

So he ascended the steep sides of the rocks as well as he could, 
the cubs following him. When he got a short distance up the 
acclivity he discerned a long black streak, running nearly hori- 
zontally along the sides of the mountain, and then rising abruptly 
towards a vertical position. '' This is the blackest stone I ever saw 
in my life,'* said Fo-fi ; and so he turned aside to look at it. He 
gave it a tap with his staff, and it crumbled. He cleared away the 
mud from its sur&ce, and it sparkled. He broke it, and it exhi- 
bited streaks apparently of gold. 

" Joy ! Joy ! " said the youth ; " I have found it, I have found 
it ! " Uttering this exclamation, he broke off some huge lumps of 
the black rock ; and, having taken off his loose trousers, filled their 
balloon-like legs with as many pieces of it as he could carry. He 
was then glad to make his way out of the place as quickly as 
possible ; and, with a heart so light as to take off the weariness of 
his heels, he strained up the rocky steep, and, after an hour's labour, 
found himself again in the wood. 

From this he made quick way towards the bonze, and, in a short 
time, reached the spot at which he left him. He saw the old man 
on his knees, paying adoration to two brazen images set on the 
stump of a tree before him, his head rocking to and fro, and his 
forehead every moment touching the ground. 

Fo-fi called out to him lustily, for the youn^ ti^t^ h(^t^ ^s^:^:^^^ 
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with idl their might to break loose, and he was nearly fainting 
his load. As soon as the priest heard his voice he rushed to 
him in a paroxysm of joy, embraced him eagwly, and criec 
•*My8on! My son I" 

I must, for the present, defer the account of the great tret 
brou^t by Fo-ll to the bonze, and how they became instmn 
in introducing Fo-fi to the emperor, and of his fortunes s 
quently, till another opportunity. 




'^ 
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TALES ABOUT POLAND. 



CHOICE OF A LEADER. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth days of December were remarkable days 
in the history of the revolution. Peasants and soldiers, hastily 
armed, flocked to Warsaw from all quarters of the country. In a 
short time 5000 peasants were numbered, among whom were more 
than 200 girls, armed with sickles. 

These were days of general joy and thanksgiving. The rich and 
the poor peasants and nobles met on a common level, and embraced 




as friends. Tables were spread in the streets loaded with refresh- 
ments for the strangers. 

On the fourth the theatre was oi^ene^ lot ^-^ ^'^^^csss^r^sssssm^'^jsv'^ 
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revolution. A play was performed, called The Union of the Two 
Tribes, On accouivt of its patriotic sentiments this play had been 
proscribed under the government of the Russians. The theatre was 
crowded at an early hour, and no distinction was observed with re- 
gard to places. Before the play began one of the patriots made an 
address to the audience. He reminded them of the wrongs and out- 
rages to which they had been exposed, and informed them of the 
measures which the new government had taken for their protection 
and success. 

After this speech, which was received with cheers and shouts of 
joy, the orchestra played " Kosciusko's March." This music was at 
fiist drowned in the cries of the audience — '* Hail our country, our 
father, our defender, Kosciusko, for ever I " After this the '' Mar- 
seilles Hymn," a national hymn of France, was played, and then a 
piece of popular Polish music^ 

The play was full of patriotic songs, and the audience joined in 
the chorus with the actors. At the end of the play three standards, 
with the arms of the ancient provinces of Poland, were brought in, 
and folded into one, in the embraces of the actors, who represented 
the chiefs of the three tribes. The exultation of the audience knew 
no bounds, and the whole theatre shook with thunders of applause. 

One of the favourite actors then addressed the spectators in these 
words : — ** The monster, tyranny, terrified by the sudden blaze of 
liberty, has left the den from which he has hitherto spread terror and 
death. Oh that, scared by this light, he may be driven farther and 
further, nor be suffered to rest on any of the fields of Poland. May 
Ae retire to the dark and icy legvoik.^ ot \k<& TiQ»x\.b.^ wkence he came, 
and heaven grant that lie maj neN«t T^Xxsra. \a ^a&V 
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After this the patriots, who had been imprisoned by Constantine 
for the love of their country, and those who had been most distin- 
guished in the early scenes of the revolution, were presented to the 
assembly. They were received with great joy, and earned about on 
the shoulders of people with shouts. 

These scenes were affecting beyond any power of description ; 
tears of joy flowed on all sides. It was a moment to be remembered 
for ever by all who shared in its feelings. There was no longer fear 
or suspicion. The enemy had been driven from the city, and all 
who remained were true friends to the liberty of Poland. They 
wept, they embraced each other, they talked over their sufferings 
and their hopes, and mingled their praises to that Being who directs 
the destinies of nations, and in whose hands is the fate of war. 

On Sunday, the fifth of December, the churches of Warsaw were 
crowded with a devout and grateful people, imploring the blessing of 
Providence upon their cause. The most solemn and affecting cere- 
monies of the day took place at Porgo, a town in the neighbourhood 
of Warsaw, from which it is separated by the river Vistula. Here 
an altar was erected in the open air ; and mass was said in the pre- 
sence of more than 50,000 beings assembled to praise and pray to God. 

The circle immediately surrounding the altar was composed of the 
twelve Academical legions ; bands of brave and noble youths, who 
had devoted themselves to secure the freedom of their country or 
perish in its defence. What a glorious spectacle must this have 
been. How our feelings sympathise in that cause to which age lends 
its wise counsel and long experience, and youth devotes its un- 
wearied activity and lion-hearted valour. 

In the afternoon of the folloyrixk^ d«^ mot^ ^QmwjlAS^^^^^ -^^rss^^w 
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were collected about the field of Mars, to witness the appointment of 
Chlopicki as Dictator. The Dictator was an officer first appointed 
in the old Roman republic, in times of extreme difficulty and peril, 
when there was need of great rapidity and energy of action. His 
power was supreme over all the officers of the state and of the army ; 
his will was absolute, and his word law. 

Such was this officer, whom the Poles thought it necessary to 
create at this time. Besides an immense crowd of spectators the 
greater part of the army was piesent on this occasion. Chlopicki 
appeared with the senators, and was received with shouts of joy. 
His aspect was truly venerable. He addressed the people, and told 
them that he had accepted the office of Dictator only for a short 
time, and because the condition of the country required strict energy 
and singleness of purpose^ 

** Be assured," he added, '' that no selfish feeling has impelled me 
to take this step, and that I have consented to take it only to pro- 
mote the wel&re of Poland. The truth of this I call God to wit- 
ness ; may he assist me to make my promise good. Hail to our 
dear country I " The last sentence was echoed by the people with 
great clamour, who shouted with joy, " Hail to our dear country 
and its brave defender, Chlopicki ! " 

When the Emperor of Russia, Nicholas, learned that his province 
of Poland had expelled Constantine from her borders, and was in 
arms to recover her liberties, he determined to send a numerous 
army into the country and crush the rebellion at once. He first 
issued two proclamations to his own subjects and the Poles, in 
which be denounced the revplt as an infamous treason, and the work 
i>f evil-minded men. 
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When the brave Poles rec^yed these proclamations of the Em- 
peror their indignation knew no bounds. The honour and character 
of the nation were insulted by them. The people were aroused in 
every quarter, and on all sides resounded the cry, " To battle ! to 
battle] " It was with difficulty that the troops could be persuaded 
from rushing immediately to the field. 

The command of the army was now given to Prince Radzivil ; 
for the Dictator, being an old man, had not conducted affairs with 
the spirit and activity that were required. On the twenty-fifth 
of January the troops began to leave Warsaw to commence their 
campaign, and prepare to meet the immense forces that the Emperor 
was to send against them. 

This was one of the most trying moments of the revolution. 
When the march commenced all the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country left their homes to witness the departure of the patriots, and 
give them their blessing. The plains about Warsaw, and the sides 
of the road through which the army was to pass, were crowded with 
spectators. 

In marching through the streets of the city, the soldiery passed 
between throngs of people. The old and young, the clergy, the 
venerable officers of government, and the children from the schools — 
in short, an immense assembly of both sexes, and all ages, crowded 
the highway, to shower their blessings on the noble band who were 
going forth to fight the battles of freedom. 

All the regiments passed in review before the commander-in-chief, 
and each soldier took the oath to defend his country to the last drop 
of his blood. The air resounded with sentiments of the noble&t 
patriotism and devotion. "Dear ^nei^lC^ eaj^stok^'^s^'^^^^^^®^"^ 
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** if you see ns run from the enemy, point our cannon against us 
and destroy us." 

One of the regiments, knowing that they were badly supplied 
with powder, at first refused to receive any cartridges ; they said 
they would furnish themselves from the Russians. '< Forget, dear- 
general," they said, '' that we have no powder, but trust to our 
bayonets." Afterwards they were persuaded to accept a small 
number of cartridges, but hoped to obtain a fall supply in their first 
encounter with the enemy. 

The parting scenes which took place at this moment were truly 
affecting ; fathers took leave of their children, giving them, as their 
last blessing, the charge to be true to their country. " My boys," 
said a brave soldier, as he bade farewell to his family, '* my boys, for- 
get not the last words you may ever hear from my lips. Let your 
first and only thoughts be for the freedom of Poland. If I fall 
avenge my death ; if I live, it will only be to share with you the 
joys and blessings of liberty." 

That night there was many a sad heart in Warsaw. Mothers 
kissed their offspring, as they lay in the quiet of innocent sleep, 
and thought that a few hours might see them fatherless. But if 
there was much sadness there was little repining or regret. The 
Polish women behaved with a firmness and courage that refiected 
great honour on their character. They considered the death of the 
parent a less evil than the slavery of the child. 

In the camp, too, there was many a sad heart, but it was nerved 
with the strength of valour and patriotism. The soldiers, as they 
lay on their straw pallets, or went the rounds of their night watches, 
thought of the wife and little ones, in whom their whole life was 
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centred, and who were the dearest objects of their love. They then 
thought of Poland ; they remembered her ancient glory and her 
present shame ; and swore by the home which they loved, that they 
would restore her, or die in the attempt. 



STORY OF ANTOINETTE. 

The Russian Emperor sent an army of about 200,000 men to over- 
run and ravage his revolted provinces of Poland. Many and severe 
were the struggles that followed, and many were the examples of 
heroic virtue and firmness which made the war of the revolution 
glorious. 

The Polish women were eager to share the perils and the triumphs 
of their brethren ; they proposed to form companies, under the com- 
mand of ladies of the most distinguished families, to march in the 
rear of the army, and on the day of battle to carry off and relieve 
the wounded. This offer was not accepted ; but it serves to show 
the enthusiasm which pervaded the whole nation. 

Antoinette Tomaszewska was bom in 1814, in the district of 
Rosieria, in Samogitia, the daughter of noble and wealthy parents. 
She was educated in the convent of Krose, by the nuns of the order 
of St. Benedict. Her stature was small, but finely proportioned. 
Large and expressive blue eyes lit up her beautiful face, which still 
wore an air of melancholy ; but her soul was that of an heroine. 

She had been long distinguished among her young companions for 
romantic enthusiasm and devotion to the land which had given her 
birth. With the utmost eagerness and delight she listened to the 
tales of Poland's ancient glory, and shed bitter tears over the history 
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of her wrongs and misfortunes. At these recitals her eyes would 
sparkle with indignation, and her heart panted with the desire of re- 
venge. 

When this hour at length arrived Antoinette was scarcely sixteen ; 
but on the first news of the rising in Warsaw her resolution was 
taken. Forgetful of her tender age, her sex, and her weakness, she 
disregarded even the tears of her femily or the thought of her 
country. She quitted her convent, and, addressing a last &rewell 
to the happy scenes of her childhood, joined in the army of the in- 
surgent chiefs. 

When Antoinette arrived in the camp it resounded with shouts of 
sympathy and admiration. Men. knew not which most to wonder at 
her great beauty or her exalted patriotism. But it was not her ob- 
ject to excite their wonder.. Faithful to the noble feelings- that 
prompted her she went immediately to the chief, explained to him 
her motives and wishes, and demanded a horse and arms. 

In spite of every objection they were obliged to yield to her en- 
treaties. She was enlisted in a body of horse, and in a few days 
could wield a lance as well as any of her companions. From that 
moment she was entirely devoted to the service of her country. 

Attached as a private soldier to the corps of Gruzewski ; clothed 
in the uniform, and armed from head to foot, she was present with 
the corps in every action, and gallantly braved both danger and 
death. In a charge which was made at Mankuni,. in Samogitia, the 
young heroine performed prodigies of valour. 

In this action a regiment of Circassian cavidry severely harassed 
the rear of the Polish columns. Unable to keep the field against an 
enemy ten times more numerous, it became necessary to check the 
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violence of the pursuit* The Polish cavalry were in consequence- 
ordered to charge the Circassians. 

Antoinette rushed forward with them ; her eyes flashing fire, her 
face huming with rage, she penetrated into the thickest of the 
enem^^'s ranks, giving an example of courage to her countrymen 
which insured them success. On returning to the camp the young 
heroine was received amid long and enthusiastic hurrahs* 

When the Polish arms met with reverses Antoinette was unmoved. 
Following the retreat of the army, she distinguished herself in several 
skirmishes, and received the epaulettes of a suh-lieu tenant for her 
bravery. Possessing the noblest qualities of a warrior, she was a 
model of patience and resignation during the periods of her country's 
difficulties and her own distress. 

At length, when even hope was lost^ and nothing more was to be 
done, Antoinette followed the fatal fortunes of the army, and entered 
Prussia with the corps of General Rohland. There, on the recital of 
her adventures and her exploits, she became an object of universal 
interest and hospitality. Both Poles and Prussians gazed with won- 
der upon a maiden who had made a campaign as a private soldier 
and, at the point of the lance, gained the epaulets of a sub-lieutenant. 
Antoinette has since married a Polish officer, a warm admirer of her 
heroism and virtue. Sorrow for the fate of her unhappy country is 
now mingled with the feelings of a wife and mother, and she can 
never forget the wrongs and miseries of Poland. 
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Wardour Castie was a mansion of Lord Arundel, in the county of 
Wiltshire, and has been famous for a transaction which displayed 
the courage of Blanch, the Lady Arundel, who defended it for nine 
days, with a few men, against Sir ^dward Hungerford, Edmund 
Ludlow, and their army, and then delivered it, upon honourable 
terms, to the Parliamentary army. 

You, of course, know that about 200 years ago the people of this 
country rose up against their monarch, Charles I., and beheaded 
him. The Parliament was against the King ; and, at the period of 
which I am speaking, that is on Tuesday, May 2, 1643, Sir Edward 
Hungerford commander-in-chief of the Parliamentary forces in 
Wiltshire, appeared before Wardour Castle. Sir Edward finding the 
castle prepared to stand a siege, and the inhabitants resolute in its 
defence, called in Colonel Stride to assist in the attack. The com- 
bined troops, amounting to about 1300, commenced their operations, 
by summoning the castle to surrender, under pretence that it had 
served as a harbour and an asylum for the King's party ; and that 
it contained men and arms, plate and money, which they had a com- 
mission from the Parliament to seize. 

Lady Arundel, who commanded the fortress in the absence of her 
husband, who was then at Worcester, refused to deliver it up ; de- 
claring, with magnanimity, that she had orders from her lord to keep it, 
and those orders she was determined to obey. On this reply, the 
cannon were drawn up, and the battering commenced, which con- 
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tiniied, without intermission, from the Wednesday till the following 
Monday. The castle contained hut twenty -five fighting men. 
During the siege two mines were sprung, hy the explosion of which 
every room in the fortress was shaken and endangered. The he- 
siegers offered, more than once, to give quarters to the women and 
children, on the condition that the hesieged would surrender their 
arms. But the ladies of the family, disdaining to sacrifice to their 
own safety their brave friends and faithful servants, with whom they 
chose rather to perish, rejected the proposals with honourable scorn. 
Oppressed with numbers, wearied with exertions, and exhausted by 
watching, the strength of the besieged, at length began to fail. In 
this extremity the ladies and female servants assisted in loading the 
muskets, and in administering refreshments to their intrepid de- 
fenders. 

The enemy having brought petards, applied them to the garden 
doors, which they endeavoured to force. The outer gates were 
burned with fire, but the inner |)ortcullis, which was of massive iron, 
withstood all their attacks. Balls of wildfire, however, were thrown 
into the windows, and the balls from the cannon were showered 
upon the building from all sides, so that there was no safety for 
those within. Numbers of the ladies were dreadfully wounded, 
and all overcome by fatigue. In this distress, when every hope was 
cut off, the besieged demanded a parley — not a Peter Parley, be 
sure, for poor Peter was not alive then. The parley was granted by 
the enemy, and articles of surrender were accordingly drawn up ; by 
by which, it was first stipulated that the inhabitants of the fortress 
should be allowed quarter : secondly, that the ladies and servants 
should have their wearing apparel spared to them ; and that six of 
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their serving men, nominated by themselves, should be allowed to 
attend on their persons wherever they might be disposed to retire : 
thirdly, that the fiimiture should be saved from plunder : and that 
a person should remain in the castle for the purpose of taking an 
inventory of all that it contained ; one copy of which was to be 
delivered to the commander-in-chief, and another given to the 
ladies. 

The besiegers were, on these terms, allowed to take possessi(^ of 
the castle ; but the first article of the capitulation, by which the 
lives of the inhabitants were spared, was the only one observed, the 
remainder being violated without scruple. 

The besieged had, in their defence, slain more than sixty of their 
adversaries, who had now their turn for vengeance. They destroyed 
and defaced, with savage fiiry, many valuable pictures, carvings, 
and works of art, and nothing was left to the defeated but the clothes 
which they wore. The ladies and children were led prisoners to 
Shaftesbury, whither five cartloads of their richest furniture and 
hangings were carried in triumph. So much devastation and plun- 
der was committed at this castle, that the loss of the Earl of Arundel 
was computed at 100,000/. 

The victors, not considering their prisoners secure at Shaftsbury, 
proposed removing them to Bath, the air of which was at that time 
infected both by the plague and small pox. Lady Arundel, dread- 
ing to expose her children to contagion, earnestly remonstrated 
against this barbarous purpose, which force only, she determined, 
should effect. Her adversaries, afraid lest the people should be dis- 
gusted by so gross and brutal a proceeding, were induced, on re- 
^ectioD, to relinquish tVveit d<is\gc^ >a\iX. xi^x. ^^^>ax ^vasssss^, the 
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heart of a mother, by obliging her to separate from her children. 
Two sons, the elder only nine, and the younger but seven years of 
age, were carried prisoners to Dorchester^ while Lady Arundel her- 
self survived this melancholy event only five years ; and, at her 
death, was buried with her husband in the chapel of the Castle of 
Wardour. 

This is not the only lady who, during the civil wars (as they are 
called, but which were very uncivil to my thinking) distinguished 
themselves by their loyalty. Among those heroines was Charlotte, 
Countess of Derby, whose exertions for her unfortunate sovereign 
merited a happier reward. During the space of two years the 
Countess defended a house in Latham, Lancashire, with the greatest 
courage, against the troops of the Parliament. 

Corfe Castle, in the Island of Furbeck, was also most gallantly 
defended by Lady Banks, the wife of Sir John Banks, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. Sir William East, who 
commanded the forces sent to reduce it, wishing at first to get pos- 
session of it by stratagem, sent a party of forty seamen to demand 
four small field pieces which were in the castle. Lady Banks went 
to the gate and desired to see the warrant. They produced one, 
under the hands of some of the commissioners. Instead of deliver- 
ing them, however. Lady Franks withdrew ; and though at that 
time there were but five men in the castle, yet these five, assisted by 
the maid servants, mounted the cannon on their carriages, loaded 
one of them, which they fired, and thus drove the party away. 

The besiegers next attempted to starve her to surrender, by pre- 
venting all supplies of ammunition from reaching the castle. Lady 
Banks at length agreed to give up {o\\x ^\&^^'«^q1 ^vcL\2kKit!L^^^^ffs^^^&»ss^ 
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that she should be pennitted to enjoy the castle and what was in 
it in peace and quietness. The besiegers, on this, relaxed in their 
vigilance, and Lady Banks took the opportunity of laying in a stock 
of provisions, and of procuring the assistance of Captain Lawrence. 
The Parliamentary forces, about 600 in number, now attacked the 
castle, but were repulsed, and the slender garrison sallied out, and 
brought some oxen into the castle, without the loss of a man. An 
attempt was afterwards made to take it by scaling ladders. One 
party assaulted the upper ward; which Lady Banks, with her 
daughters, women, and five soldiers, defended against the rebels ; 
throwing over large stones and hot embers upon them as they were 
climbing the ladders. After losing a hundred men in the assault 
the siege was abandoned. 

Such, my young friends, are a few instances of the noble conduct 
of women ; which I hope tlie young ladies who read ray Magazine 
will not forget. 
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A CHAPTER ON SHELLS. 

BY REUBEN RAMBLE. 




" Oh, here's uncle Reuben," said Willie and Charlie ; ** that's just 
right, he can tell us all about our shells.*' " Look here, unde, 
Arthur has brought us all these pretty shells, do tell us where they 
come from." 

" Well, my boys, have a little patience ; here are so many sorts 
that I must take them singly. Let us begin with these pretty spot- 
ted cowries. They are found in the coral reefs, where tliey walk 
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about just as snails do on shore. I have often picked them up, but 

it is rather singular I never could 
find a very small one : I suppose 
the young ones keep in deep 
water, or perhaps in little holes, 
till they are grown. They live on 
sea- weed. These very dark ones, 
which are sharps at the ends and 
black underneath, delight in the 
black rocks which edge the shore ; and I believe they are never 
found where such rocks do not exist They are very numerous in 
the Isle of France. These pretty little nutmeg cowries, as they are 
called, are found under loose stones, to which they adhere like the 
limpets, which you know so well. These beautiful volutes, caUed 
olives, are always found on sandy bottoms; they are sometimes 
caught in nets ; but in general they are taken with a long line, to 
which a great number of small hooks are attached, baited with pieces 
of fish. This is let down to the bottom, and drawn up from time to 
time, when the angler takes off such as may be caught. Another 
plan of catching them is to go at low water on the sand-banks, which 
they inhabit, and scatter a quantity of putrid fish all along the edge 
of the water. You then stand and watch as the fish are washed up 
by the rising tide, and take the olives as they come out of their 
holes, allured by the smell of the bait. They are very quick in their 
movements, and as soon as they find their prey they roll it up in a 
memarane, with which they are provided for that purpose, and which 
is always of the same colour as the shell, and bury themselves in 
the sand, to preserve themselves and their food against other fish. 
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The darkest coloured oliyes are the most esteemed ; they are very 
rare and valuable. I have seen some very beautiful little ones taken 
out of the insides of fish which had swallowed them. These 
scorpions are found in the coral reefs ; they have horns like snails, 
with eyes at the top« and their eyes are so luminous as to be brilliant 
even in daylight. The operculum, or cap, of this kind is sharp ; 
and if you do not take care when you catch them they may give 
you an ugly scratch. They are foimd with unequal numbers of 
spines, some having only ^ve, and others as many as eight. These 
large shells, of the shape of snails, so rough in the outside, and so 
pearly and brilliant within, are also found in the coral reefs. I have 
caught some of them that would hold more than a quart. This 
curious flat thing, brown on one side, with a spiral mark in it, is the 
operculum which closes them, and they shut themselves up so se- 
curely that I think they may safely defy any fish that swim. These 
pretty orange-coloured bivalves, with spines on them, are armed 
oysters ; they are found attached to the coral, and it is a difScult job 
to detach them without breaking, for they are very firmly united to 
the rock. The fish they contain is very delicious, being fully equal 
to the best English oysters. I have sometimes seen them with 
several small ones growing among their spines, where I have also 
seen young clams occasionally. 
These bivalves, with scolloped edges, 
are called clams : they are found rooted, 
as it were, in the coral reefs, by a strong 
muscle or ligament; and it sometimes 
happens that they are so encased in the 
coral which grows up round them, that 
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nothing but the opening is visible. They are generally open when 
undisturbed, and that which in oysters is called the beard is pushed 
out an inch or two on each side. This is full of luminous spots, 
and has a very pretty appearance. When you draw near these fish 
they close their shells with violence, and eject a quantity of water 
with considerable force. There are many varieties of the clams, and 
some of them grow to a vast size. Captain Cook brought home 
some from Torres Straits which would hold more than a bushel in 
the hollow of a single shell ; and I have seen some living which were 
as large as a half-bushel measure. In some Roman Catholic countries 
these shells are used to contain the holy water in the church. 

These curious-looking dark bivalves, somewhat the form of a 
duck's bill, are found in the coral rock, from which they can only 
be extracted by splitting it open ; for they enlarge the hole as they 
require more room, the opening being always the smallest part. 
These beautiful shells I suppose you know are called harps ; they 
are found on the sand in the same way as the olives : they are par- 
ticularly abundant on the coast of Madagascar. Those harps are 
most valued in which the ridges are the nearest together : those in 
which they almost touch are called double harps, and bear a very 
high price. The finest shells of this description which I have seen 
were from the Mozambique Channel, between Madagascar and the 
continent of Africa ; they are of a much better colour than those 
from the South Sea Islands. These flat univalves, the insides of 
which are so pearly, are of the same species as those which are so 
numerous in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, where they are 
called aumers, or oreilles de mer ; which means sea ears. I believe 
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some varieties of these are found in most parts of the world ; but the 
largest and most beautiful I have met with were from the coast of 
California. All of this kind are found attached to the surfaces of 
rocks, to which they adhere with great force. If touched before you 
attempt to detach them you may tear off the shell more easily than 
you can separate the fish from the rock. The instinct of preserva- 
tion which these creatures display is very remarkable. If touched 
when covered with water they immediately loose their hold and fall 
to the bottom ; but if dry, they at once exert all their power to 
maintain their hold. They are generally wrenched off with an old 
bayonet or a large knife. They crawl about like snails, and feed on 
sea- weed, and are wholesome food when properly cooked. 

I have now told you what I can of all the shells you have here ; 
but I remember a circumstance of so amusing a nature, connected 
with shell-fishing, that I think you will be very glad to hear it. I 







was on a visit at a friend's house in the Isle of France ; and as he 
lived very near the sea, I used often to go to the reef in quest of 
shells, in which search I was very successful. I had collected some 
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hundreds of different kinds, and had buried them in the sand on the 
shore, as is generally done, to allow the fish to rot, after which the 
shell must be washed. When my shells had been a few days in this 
spot, and were in the most offensive state possible, a London lady 
came to visit the family with which I was residing. They told her 
what labour I had undergone in pursuit of my marine treasures, and 
she wished to see where the shells were to be picked up. Mrs. 
Tomkins accordingly walked down to the beach, and as she was 
strolling along saw some bits of coral which I had stuck in to mark 
the spot where my shells were buried. In pulling out one of these 
she happened to uncover a shell ;. and not knowing that they did 
not inhabit the sand as well as the coral reef» she supposed she had 
found a brood of them, and, with the end of her parasol, soon dug 
up as many as her handkerchief could contain. The odour was 
abominable, but she did not know but it was their natural smell ; 
and, delighted beyond measure at her success in this her first essay 
at shell fishing, she set off home. The day was excessively hot, 
and Mrs. Tomkins was not by any means lean ; so, what with the 
weight, and the heat, and the stench, she was dreadfully fatigued 
when she got home. Mr. Vincent was quite alarmed at her appear- 
ance, for her &ce was crimson, and her white dress spotted all over 
with the droppings from the shells. " Oh, Mr. Vincent ! " cried 
she, opening her handkerchief, ** only see what luck I have had ; 
instead of having the trouble to go, like Mr. Ramble, up to my 
neck in water, I have found all these beautiful shells without wetting 
my feet. 1*11 send them all to my friends in town, and tell them 
they were my own catching. How delighted and astonished they 
ifill be I " 
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" I think," said Mr. Vincent, " Mr. Ramble will be more 
astonished than delighted when he finds that you have taken up his 
shells." 

" His shells, Mr, Vincent ! why, bless you, I found these my- 
self, all in one nest f don't you see the fish are still in them ? " 

" Yes, and smell them too-," said Mr. Vincent ; " but here comes 
Mr. Ramble himself^" 

*' 1 laughed heartily at the plight of poor Mrs. Tomkins, and de- 
sired her to keep the shells, as she had undergone so much to bring 
them home. 



FIRE-SIDE PHILOSOPHY. 

BY MARY HO WITT. 

" You are but a little fellow, Frank,." said the philosophical Philip 
to his younger brother, " and yet you live in a better and more com- 
modious house than a king had formerly. There are ships crossing 
the sea in every direction, to bring what is useful to you from every 
part of the earth. The elephant hunter of Ceylon has dug his 
traps, and with difllculty and danger taken his prey, that you may 
have a cup and ball, and play with ivory dominoes. By the shores 
of the frozen rivers, in the uninhabited regions of the north, hunters 
have taken the industrious beaver, or the little arctic fox, that you 
may have a cap or hat made of their fur. The seal-fisher, in the 
same dreary seas, wrapped up in skins, has gone on his hazardous 
voyage, that you may wear shoes made of fine and elastic leather. 

** In China, they are gathering the tea-leaf for you. In America, 
they are planting cotton for you. In the West India Islands, the 
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poor negro is toiling in the sun, to provide you with sugar, and rice, 
and coffee. In Italy, they are feeding the silkworms for you. In 
Saxony, they are shearing their sheep to make you a nice warm 
jacket. In Spain, they have grown and dried various kinds of 
fruits, that you may enjoy a plum-pudding or a mince-pie ; and 
merchants, coming in ships from the same country, have brought 
oranges and nuts for your eating. And at this very time, travellers 
and voyagers are exploring new and wonderful regions, that you 
may know all respecting them, and benefit by their productions, 
without you, yourself, stirring one mile from home. 

" In England, steam-engines are spinning and weaving, and grind- 
ing and thumping, and tearing and driving for you ; some stationary, 
like old-world giants — and others whirling along railroads by twenties 
and thirties together, like pondrous dragons, each carriage like a 
vertebra of its enormous spine ; others are pumping in mines, draw- 
ing up, with their monstrous arms, all metals and minerals that can 
be useful to you — coal to warm you — and iron, and tin, and lead, 
and salt. Fleets are stationed round our happy country to protect 
and defend it, and that you may sleep and wake without fear of 
invasion. 

" And, little boy as you are, no one could injure you, nor steal 
you from your parents, without lawyers, judges, nay even the queen 
herself, were it necessary, interfering in your behalf. Besides all 
this, at this very moment men of learning and talent are employed 
in writing you delightful and instructive books ; and printers, en- 
gravers, and bookbinders, are all working for you, and scheming 
how they can best please and surprise you. It is a famous thing to 
live in England — grand o\d ^t\^«ii^— m ^^^^ ^vv-j^V' 
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When Fo-fi had related to the bonze the whole of his adventures, 
the old man held up his hands in astonishment, and clapped them 
thrice above his head, in gratulatioui as is the custom of the Chinese. 
** My son," at last he ejaculated, when the first effervescence of his 
joy had subsided, " My son," said he, " the things thou hast brought 
from the terrible valley are beyond u\l ^'^'Si^* \\iw^ ^^T&s^is35i^"^s^ 
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stars concerning them ; I have dipped deeply into the book of des- 
tiny ; I have unsealed the coffers of fiite ; I am filled with the wis- 
dom of distant ages, and feel as if I could prophesy." 

" Then pray do," said Fo-fi ; " for I should like to know what is 
to come next." 

*• My son," replied the wise man, " this skull, although now full 
of nothing but water, had once within its goblet-like interior, in 
which the purest limpid stream of the holy jock now sparkles, a 
brain ; and that brain, as I have heard from the English bar- 
barians that now infest our coast, was full of little knobs, which 
pushed the skull into the form you see it. These bumps indicate 
that the Chinese will receive a bumping. The water indicates either 
that those who are to bump them come from over the water, that 
they drink too much water, or that water, in some degree, aids 
them. Then that lump of black rock reveals that a black day is at 
hand for China ; for it is known to me, by my inscrutable art, that 
this lump of black stone will set China in a blaze ; it is what the 
barbarians call coal ; out of which comes fire^ which heats water ; 
out of which comes steam; in which alone is salvation to the 
Chinese. But come — I tell thee too much — ^let us hasten to the 
emperor with our wonderful treasure." 

So the youth and the priest set off on their journey, and, after a 
tedious one, at length arrived at the gates of Pekin. Here a large 
concourse of people was assembled, who were apparently in the 
greatest excitement and alarm. And when they saw the bonze with 
his tigers, followed by Fo-fi, with his skull of water and lump of 
black ; and remarked the profound wisdom which one carried in his 
looks and the air of assurance sustained by the other, they were not 
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a little bewildered. The bonze having obtained an elevation upon 
one of the side steps of the bridge leading to the city gates, began to 
address the people, with a view to ascertain the apparent cause of 
their distress and discomfiture. 

** Venerable and holy man," said one of those present, ** we are 
all — and not only we, but every one in the nation, from the emperor 
downwards — in danger of extermination. A host of barbarians, more 
numerous than the stars of heaven, the sands on the sea shore, or 
the emperor's virtues, breathing fire and smoke from their nostrils ; 
and snorting, and pufilng, and blowing, and roaring, in horrible 
monsters of the deep, called steamers. Men who can eat fire, drink 
boiling water, knock down towns at ten thousand paces distance, 
catch camels by the tail, and cause the sea to ebb and flow when 
they like, and tear up the earth by horrible convulsions, are at this 
moment advancing to the grand city of the empire, paving the roads 
over which they pass with Chinese heads; and, what is more 
abominable, cutting off their tails, which, of course, will be sub- 
versive of all order, government, and rule ; and must, eventually, 
bring this kingdom and the whole world to an end; which is a 
very indescribable catastrophe, seeing that many respectable fami- 
lies will not have time to settle their affairs. Of all this the emperor 
knows but little ; and the bonzes and mandarins, the prime minis- 
isters and state council, have united together in a league to keep 
him ignorant." 

" O wretched country ! " ejaculated the bonze ; ** when its mo- 
narch is in ignorance of the fate of his people. For me, although 
death should stare me in the face, and the cords of the strangler and 
the sword of the headsman be ready for roe, yet will I knock at the 
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palace gates from night to mom, and from mom till night, till I ob- 
tain an audience of Reason's Glory, and talk reason to him." 

"Ay, but," said a dry old bonze who stood by, " don't you know, 
my friend, that those who brag the most about reason have the 
greatest antipathy to it ; and Reason's Glory does not want any of 
your reasoning, particularly if it happens to be different from his 
own." 

" Then if he will not hear reason," said She-kan, for that was the 
bonze's name, " he shall feel it ;" and, so saying, he gave the palace 
a tremendous blow with his staff that made the whole neighbourhood 
echo ; at which the people present set up a loud laugh, and to the 
laugh succeeded a shout, and to the shout an uproar ; for most of 
the spectators thinking She-kan and Fo-fi a little cracked, began to 
play their tricks upon them. 

Now Fo-fi not being quite so much of a philosopher as She-kan, 
determined to stand no nonsense, as the saying is ; and when a posse 
of the Chinese took the liberty to press upon him, and some half 
dozen took hold of his long tail, with the neighbourly design of 
dragging him to the neighbouring stream, the dexterous youth 
suddenly seized the bonze's staff, and laid about him so lustily, 
that in a few short seconds a score or two of his tormentors found 
themselves suddenly supplied with broken heads, as if by whole- 
sale. 

Upon this the uproar became greater, and the whole city seemed 
moved. A grand rush was made by the rabble, and the Chinese 
Policemen. Fo-fi fought manfully ; the uproar increased ; it was 
heard by the emperor ; the gates of the palace were opened, and in 
the midst of the hub-bub the emperor appeared in a yellow palan- 
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quin, borne by eight of the principal officers of state, surrounded 
by his guards. 

The trumpets sounded, and everybody 
prostrated themselves except Fo-fi, who had 
been so valorously employed that he stood up- 
right, as ready for the next comer. The 
emperor observing this want of decorum or 
obedience, immediately thought there must be 
something very extraordinary in it ; and hav- //)t 
ing commanded silence, ordered the astonished V/ 7 
Fo-fl to be brought towards him. 

The youth now thought of his manners, and 
having made nine salams and prostrated him- 
self nine times in the dust, told the emperor 
his history, and, without further ceremony, 
introduced the bonze, She-kan, to the em- 
peror's notice. This was all the bonze wished ; 
and he immediately, as by inspiration, gave 
the emperor such an account of the English, 
and of the wonders of steam, as to com- 
pletely capsize the imperial understanding. He then brought for- 
ward his piece of coal, told the emperor that there were mountains 
of it in his empire ; that to this substance the English were indebted 
for their eminence ; and that, by the aid of fire and water, he 
might govern the universe, call the sun his brother, the moon his 
sister, the seven stars his cousins, make orion his uncle, and have 
the great bear for a wife if he pleased. 

The emperor was struck with the lump of coal, and he cracked it 
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and tried it, and then ordered it to be burned. He was astonished 
to find it to ** flare up " with all the ardour of a Lambton or Hetton. 
And having before heard of the Engliah coal mines (for the emperor 
had by some chance got a copy of the *' Penny Magazine "), saw at 
once the importance of the discovery. 

The bonze was therefore immediately elevated to a high office in 
the state, and Fo-fi was made private secretary to the emperor. 
Sacrifices and thanksgivings were offered up to all the gods for the 
discovery. The mine is now about to be opened, and in a few short 
years the English may, perhaps, be beaten by their own weapons. 
Fo-fi has not yet forgotten the early lesson taught him by his parents, 
namely, the importance of having his " own way,'* and doing as 
he likes ; and in due time the English will be made sensible of it. 
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One day a singular circumstance occurred in Wombwell's menagerie, 
which shows the retentive memory of the tiger. A sailor, who had 
been strolling round the exhibition, loitering here and there to 
admire and identify some of the animals with those he had seen in 
far distant climes, was attracted by the strange noise made by a tiger, 
who seemed irritated beyond endurance. Jack, somewhat alarmed, 
sought the keeper to inquire the cause of so singular a display of 
feeling, which, he remarked* became more boisterous the nearer he 
approached the animal. The keeper replied, that the behaviour of 
the tiger indicated either that he was vastly pleased or annoyed. 
Upon this the sailor again approached the den, and, after gazing at 
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the tiger a few minutes — during which the animal hecame frantic with 
seeming rage, lashing his tail against his sides, and giving utterance 
to the most frightful hellowings — discovered the tiger to be the same 
animal brought to England under the especial care of the weather- 
beaten tar. It now became Jack's turn to be delighted, as it ap- 
pears the tiger was, in thus recognizing his old friend ; and, after 
making repeated applications to be permitted to enter the den for 
the purpose, as he said of ** shaking a fist " with the beautiful ani- 
mal, he was suffered to do so. The iron door was opened, and in 
jumped Jack, to the delight of himself and striped friend, and the 
astonishment of the lookers-on. The affection of the animal was 
now shown, by caressing and licking the pleased sailor, whom he 
seemed to welcome with the heartiest satisfaction ; and when the 
honest tar left the den the anguish of the poor animal appeared 
almost insupportable. 
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FALL OF WARSAW. 

The story of the reyolution is soon told ; battle followed battle, 
in which the Poles fought with desperate valour, and sometimes with 
brilliant success. Prince Radzivil resigned his commission ; and 
Skrzynecki, then only a colonel, was appointed in his place. The 
cause of Poland had gained strength. But foreign nations looked 
on without interference; Austria forgot the inroads of the Turks, 
and the deliverance of Vienna by Sobieski. 

Days of reverse and ill fortune came. The barbarous thousands 
of Russians poured into devoted Poland ; and, notwithstanding the 
breaking out of a pestilence, and the death of their celebrated gene- 
ral, Diebitsch, they marched to the very gates of Warsaw. After a 
bloody defence the capital fell ; and, on the seventh of September, 
in the evening, they entered the city in triumph. 

At the storming of Warsaw the principal battery was defended by 
two battalions with a desperate valour that has never been surpassed. 
When it was beyond a doubt that the city must surrender, several 
privates of the artillery seated themselves on barrels of powder, to 
which they applied the torch with their own hands. 

General Sovinski made a display of heroism that was worthy of a 
better fate. Having lost one foot, he was seated, at his earnest re- 
quest, on the altar of a church that was defended to the last moment 
with obstinate courage. Here he continued to give orders till all 
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his companions had perished ; then drawing forth two pistols, with 
one he shot a soldier of the enemy, who was rushing furiously upon 
him, and then fired the other through his own heart, with the ex- 
clamation, '* So die, Polish general ! *' 

Now came the time of vindictiTe and cruel punishment. The 
Russian Emperor had again reduced his revolted provinces to sub- 
jection, and the movers of the revolution were to reap the reward of 
their patriotic devotion. Many distinguished Poles were sent into 
the interior of Russia and Siheria. Many, of all ranks, emigrated ; 
some to France, some to England, and some to the United States. 
One of them, Major Hordynski, wrote an account of the revolution ; 
and another, M. Saba, has enriched even English literature with his 
compositions. 

Of these unfortunate men great numbers were thrown into prison; 
and some are still suffering the pangs of captivity. Such is the pre- 
sent condition of Poland. She is a Russian province, and her sub- 
jects are either wandering abroad or pining in bondage at home. 

You may ask, " What do we children of England care about poor 
Poland ? " We care a great deal about them, because liberty is deai 
to us, knowing its estimable blessings. We have happy homes, kind 
Others, and a good government ; but they are slaves in the soil that 
gave them birth. Their houses are not peaceful and happy homes, 
but are open to the spies and soldiers of a cruel and revengeful 
government. They are liable to be taken, day or night, and cast 
into dungeons, or sent to the frozen regions of Siberia. There is no 
confinement, no repose, no hope for them, and will not be, till, by 
some more fortunate struggle, they shall drive the Russians from 
their borders, and become an independent people. 
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Remember, then, my children, the blessings you enjoy, as mem- 
bers of a free nation. Be grateful to Providence that your lot has 
fallen in such pleasant places ; value liberty more and more ; be 
loyal to your Queen, obey the laws, and you may then be justly proud 
of being Englishmen. 
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STORIES OF WOMEN. 

If my young friends study history they will soon find that it abounds 
with instances of the heroism, devotion, and fortitude of women. To 
them dangers, difficulties, and death, are scarcely obstacles to the 
attainment of their desires. And, had I time and opportunity, I 
could relate a thousand stories of their conjugal affection, courage, 
benevolence, filial affection, loyalty, and patriotism ; but I must con- 
tent myself with relating a few, as a suitable conclusion to my 
volume for the present year. 



MATERNAL AFFECTION. 

This is the noblest attribute of women, and is giveu to her by 
the Divine Author of Nature for the protection of her offspring ; 
nothing is so strong as the sacred tie which binds a mother to her 
children : for them she is content to make the greatest sacrifices, 
esteeming life itself of trivial value when held in comparison with 
the welfare of such beloved objects. One of the most remarkable 
instances in illustration of this sentiment is related by Hiunboldt, in 
hi8 travels to the equinoxial regions of the new continent, which I 
shall designate. 
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THE ROCK OF THE MOTHER. 

Near the confluence of the Alabapo and the Rio Jerni there is a 
great rock, which rises on the western bank, near the mouth of 
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another river. This is called the Rock of the Guahiba Woman ; or, 
the Rock of the Mother (Piedra de la Madre). 

" If/* says Humboldt, '* in these solitary scenes, man leaves be- 
hind him any traces of existence, it is doubly humiliating for an 
European to see perpetuated, by the name of a rock, by one of those 
imperishable monuments of nature, the remembrance of the moral 
degradation of our species, and the contrast between the virtue of 
a savage and the barbarism of civilized man." But to my story. 

In 1797 the missionary of San Fernando had led his Indians to 
the mouth of the Rio Guaviare, in one of those hostile incursions 
which are prohibited alike by religion and the Spanish laws. They 
found, in an Indian hut, a Guahiba mother, with her childrexL^ t?«<^ 
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of whom were still infants. They were occupied in preparing the 
flour of the Cassava. Resistance was impossible. The father was 
gone to fish, and the mother tried in vain to flee with her children. 
Scarcely had she reached the Savannah when she was seized by the 
Indians of the mission, who go to hunt men like the whites and ne- 
groes in Africa. Here the mother and her children were found, and 
dragged to the breach of the river. The monk, seated in his boat, 
waited the issue of an expedition of which he partook not the dan- 
ger. Had the mother made too violent a resistance the Indians 
would have kiUed her ; for everything is permitted when they go to 
the conquest of souls ; and it is children in particular they capture, 
in order to treat them as slaves of the Christians. 

The prisoners were now carried to San Fernando, in the hope that 
the mother would be unable to find her way back home by land. 
Far from those children who had accompanied their father on the 
day on which she had been carried off, the unhappy woman showed 
signs of the deepest despair. She attempted to take back to her 
family the children who had been snatched away by the missionary^ 
and fled with them repeatedly from the village of San Fernando ; 
but the Indians never failed to seize her anew : and the missionary, 
after having caused her to be mercilessly beaten, took the cruel reso- 
lution of separating the motha: from the two children who had been 
carried off with her. She was conveyed, alone, towards the missions 
of the Rio Negro, going up to the Alabapo. 

Slightly bound, she was seated at the bow of the boat, ignorant of 
the fate that awaited her ; but she judged, by the direction of the 
sun, that she was removed further and further from her hut and her 
native country. She succeeded in breaking her bonds, threw her- 
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self into the water, and swam to the left bank of the Alabapo. The 
current carried her to the shelf of a rock which bears her name to 
this day ; she landed, and took shelter in the woods ; but the pre- 
sident of the missions ordered the Indians to row to the shore and 
follow the traces of the Guahiba. In the evening she was brought 
back, stretched upon the same rock on which she had landed, and a 
cruel punishment inflicted on her. She was then again bound, and 
dragged to the mission of Savita. 

She was there thrown into one of the caravanseras, which are 
called Casa del Rey. It was the rainy season, and the night was 
profoundly dark. Forests, then believed to be impenetrable, sepa- 
rated the mission of Savita from that of San Fernando, which was 
twenty-five leagues distant in a straight line. No other part is 
known than the neighbourhood of the rivers ; no man ever attempted 
to go by land from one to the other, though they were only a few 
leagues apart. But such difficulties do not stop a mother who is 
separated from her children. 

The Guahiba was carelessly guarded in the caravansera; her 
arms being wounded, the Indians of Sorita had loosened her bonds, 
unknown to the missionary and the Alcades. She succeeded, by 
the help of her teeth, in breaking them entirely ; disappeared during 
the night, and, at the fourth rising sim, was seen at the mission of 
San Fernando, hovering around the hut where the children were 
confined. 

'^ What the woman performed," added the missionary who gave 
us this sad narrative, " the most robust Indian would not have ven- 
tured to undertake. She traversed the woods at a season when the 
sky is constantly overcast with clouds, and the sun, during whole 
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days, appears but for a few minutes. Did the course of the waters 
direct her way, the inundations of the rivers forced her to go far 
beyond the banks of the main stream, through the midst of woods, 
where the torrents of the waters is almost impassable." 

This unfortunate woman was asked how she had sustained herself 
during the four days. She said that, exhausted by fatigue, she 
could find no other sustenance than those great black ants called 
vachacos, which climb the trees in long bands, to suspend on them 
their resinous nests. And at last, after the most perilous adventures, 
she regained the spot of her beloved ones. But, alas ! she was 
again caught, and cruelly separated from them, and sent to one of 
the missions of Upper Oroonoka. There she died, refusing all kinds 
of nourishment, as savages often do when in great calamities. 



CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

Next to the love of women to their children is their love to their 
husbands, which is called conjugal affection ; and history furnishes 
a great number of instances of this virtue. One of the most re- 
markable is that which I am about to relate; viz. the story of 
Victoria Colonna. 

The Marquis de Colonna was accused by one of the emissaries of 
the Inquisition of heresy and treason ; and at the instigation of his 
uncle, Montalbert, who wished to ruin him, through private hatred, 
Colonna was seized and thrown into a dungeon, his chateau ran- 
sacked, and his wife and child dispossessed of their inheritance. 

Colonna had been conveyed to the castle of St. Angelo, and this 
was all that could be ascertained respecting him. Whether he had 
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been tried and convicted, with a punishment assigned, could not be 
learned. He was, in short, as dead to the world, and all his family 
and connexions, as if he had suffered the usual lot mortality ; and 
as such occurrences were by no means uncommon in the Italian 
States, during the reign of papal tyranny, Colonna was speedily for- 
gotten by all — but his faithj^l wife, Victoria. 

Although interdicted by the cruel laws of the Inquisition, and 
threatened with the denunciations of the spiritual pater (as all those 
were who showed any sympathy for heretics), Victoria traversed, 
nightly, the walls of the great citadel ; sometimes wading up to her 
knees in the Tiber, when making the circuit of the towers and bas- 
tions, listening, in the midnight hour, for the slightest sigh or footfal 
that might reveal to her the cell in which her beloved husband was 
immured. But, for several months, all her efforts to discover it 
were unavailing. Yet, nothing daunted by want of success, and 
feeling no love of life but in her husband's company, the faithftil 
woman still continued in the fond and anxious hope that heaven 
would, at its fitting time, listen to her prayers, and that she should 
again be blessed with a sight of him so dear to her, or that she 
should, at least, become acquainted with his fate. 

Nor were her hopes, in the end, disappointed ; for early one morn- 
ing, as she was finishing her accustomed nightly wanderings round 
the black and desolate pile, her attention was aroused, about the 
time of dawn, by the clattering of a chip of tile from the battlements, 
which fell close to her feet. She immediately looked for the falling 
object, her quick hopes immediately surmising it to be some signal 
from the one she sought. Nor was she disappointed ; the tile had 
been scratched upon with a nail, and on it was inscribed the names 
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of Albert and Victoria. In a moment of rapture she pressed tbe 
tablet to her heart, fell on her knees, and offered her thanks to 
heaven. She then turned her eyes towards the lofty towers, aiid 
again small fragmmti of stone were made to descend from a small 
grating, about half way towards the top. *' Here, then,'* she ejacu- 
lated, *' here is the cell of my beloved husband.*' She was con- 
firmed in her thoughts, by observing the then delicate hand of 
Albert thrust through the narrow aperture of the iron bars ; and the 
sight of it to affected her, that she fell down in a swoon, overpowered 
with hope, and love, and joy. 




8T. PETER 8 AND TUJb CASTLE OF 8T. AKGELO. 



When she recovered she made the best of her way to her dwelling 
in the city, and immediately began to concert measures for his 
escape. But when she considered the height and thickness of the 
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walls, the vigilance of the guards, the jealousy of the priesthood, the 
suspicions of her neighbours, and the espionage of the minions of 
the Inquisition, she almost despaired. Yet, as she fervently trusted 
in heaven for aid, she determined to use every effort to accomplish 
her object, and sat down at once to consider the best means of doing 

80. 

The first difficulty that presented itself was that of establishing a 
communication between herself and the prisoner. Thb the quick- 
ness of her mind immediately overcame; or, at least, fancied it 
could. She thought, that by raising a small paper kite by the side 
of the tower, its string might be easily made to pass over the grated 
aperture of the dungeon. But how was the prisoner to be made 
acquainted with the operation, which must necessarily be made in 
darkness, and at a time of night when every one is usually deeply 
slumbering. 

Waving all difficulties, however, she determined to make the 
attempt on the following night. As soon as it was dark she put on 
the disguise of one of those miserable wretches who search and prowl 
about on the muddy banks of the river, to pick up the refuse of the 
city, llie wind was fortunately fresh, as it was late in the month 
of October. She had not forgotten to provide herself with the fra- 
gile instrument upon which her hopes were built. It was a small 
paper kite^ formed of oil paper, stretched over two cross pieces of 
very fine whalebone ; and for a string she employed the strongest silk 
she oould procure. The kite was, with some small difficulty, at 
length raised, and fluttered up at the sides of the tower. With great 
patience and ingenuity the indefatigable wife brought it close against 
the grating from which the tile had been thrown. The wind caused 

2b 2 
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it to flutter and beat against the bars. It aroused the prisoner. He 
put his hand forth, like Noah, to take in the dove of Hope, and suc- 
ceeded. 

Although all was dark, yet the expectant prisoner had light 
enough in his own thoughts to see that this was the part of some 
plan for his deliverance ; and he could attribute it to no one but to 
her whom he knew to be attached to him in life or death. Finding, 
therefore, the string still held below, he gave it several tugs. This 
was felt by Victoria, who, oveijoyed beyond measure, fastened a 
note to its extremity, explaining her plan for his escape, and pro- 
mising, on the next night, by the same means, to make another com- 
munication ; and having so far succeeded she withdrew. 

I need not attempt to describe the feverish anxiety of the follow- 
ing day to both the prisoner and his wife. To Victoria, as well as 
to Albert, it was an age in length. At last, however, the night did 
arrive, and at the accustomed hour Victoria again raised her little 
kite ; and by this means established a communication as before ; 
and through its instrumentality she supplied the prisoner with paper 
and pencil, to communicate his wishes and desires. 

On the next night Albert prepared an account of all that had be- 
fallen him since the period of his arrest ; that he had been three 
times examined before the Inquisition, and exhorted to confess ; that 
he expected 'daily to be again summoned ; and that he had been 
threatened to be put to the question ; which means to be put to the 
torture^ He also begged of her to make herself well acquainted 
with the plan of the prison, its avenues, passages, and character 
of its keepers ; and, if possible, to obtain an admission within the 
wallsi 
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This latter suggestion Victoria immediately saw the propriety of, 
and, on the following day, she disguised herself as a Moorish fruit- 
seller ; and, with a basket of vegetables on her head, and her little 
daughter by her side, disguised also in the same manner, got admit- 
tance to the outer wards of the castle ; and, while disposing of her 
fruit to the governor and his dependents, got into conversation with 
the soldiery ; from whom, however, she could obtain none of the 
information she required. 

Her whole time was now occupied, by day, in visiting the prison 
in the disguise she had assumed ; and by night in keeping up the 
correspondence, of so much importance. By this means, at the sug- 
gestion of Albert, she supplied him not only with writing materials, 
but with dijile^ a chisel^ and a hammer ; and had even got a rope in 
readiness, should it be required for future operations. 

Albert had, in the first instance, thought of breaking through the 
walls of his dungeon ; but, alas ! they were of the enormous thick- 
ness of eighteen feet ; and no effort that he could make upon them, 
with the slight tools he possessed, was sufiicient to separate them. 
He had, with great caution, taken out two or three stones in the 
wall of his dungeon, but the interior stones were so firmly wedged 
that they defied him. The labour of his task was enormous ; and 
this was increased from the necessity of his replacing every stone id 
its respective niche, so as to escape the vigilant eye of his keepers. 
So at last poor Albert began to despair. 

Victoria, however, whose inventions were more fertile than those 
of her husband, still comforted him. She told him that she would 
never desist in her exertions while he remained a prisoner, and bade 
him have hope and trust. He, however, had little reason to hope, 
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for he was told by one of his guards that on the next day he was to 
be examined for the fourth time. 

And examined he was« Tom from his dungeon at midnight, he 
was again brought before the Inquisition. The examiners sat before 
him in a room hung with black* Behind the chair of the chief com- 
missioner, who wore a square cap, shone, in all the brilliance of 
pure white silver, an image of the crucified Redeemer ; and beneath 
it a skull and cross bones. The marquis y(as bound, and, without 
being asked a single question, placed at once upon the rack in a 
comer of the room. A physician stood by his side to watch his 
agonies, and to cry hold when beyond human endurance ; and the 
secretary of the fraternity sat ready to record the answers to the 
questions put to the unhappy man. 

Thus tortured to confess crimes which he never committed, the 
unhappy man had every bone dislocated ; and when nature gave up 
the contest, and he sunk into the stupor of intense agony, he was 
removed back to his dungeon. For some days he remained in the 
most helpless condition, without being able to move a limb, except 
in exquisite torture. Yet, after a time, his system recovered its 
wonted strength, and Albert was again inspired with hope. 

Victoria Colonna had pursued the same course of communication 
previously adopted for several successive days, and receiving no an- 
swer to her signs, was at last on the brink of despair. She believed 
that the wickedness of man had done its worst, and that her husband 
slept beyond the power of the tormentor. Day after day she watched 
with anxious longing for some sign of his still being an inhabitant of 
the earth ; but no sign wsa given to her, and she was on the point of 
giving up all furtliei exexViow^, «sv^ ^.^ ^^^ N^wea^ ^^ ks^^ of her 
nightly walks and Twratchmg^ tomiv^ \!5i^ ^^^>a.N^^ ^ \.^^^t^,V^^ ^«a:^^ 
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delighted with the well-known clatter of a piece of tile. She ran to 
the spot, and once more beheld the hand- writing of her lord. " I 
still live for Victoria/* was the only sentence inscribed by the un- 
happy man. 

The faithful wife now lost not a moment in devising some other 
plan for her husband's escape. She laid and pondered all the next 
day and part of the next night. As soon as it was dark she again 
raised her kite by the side of the tower, placed a note under its 
wing, in which she bade her husband be of good cheer, promising 
all her assistance, and suggesting his making a breach in the wall 
with the implements already afforded him. To this, on the fol- 
lowing night, Albert replied, stating the utter impracticability of the 
plan, by reason of th« thickness of the wall ; but urging her to pro- 
cure a sufficient quantity of gunpowder, by which the masses of stone 
might be separated, and a breach made. 

Victoria seized the hint, and, with the rapidity of thought, made 
her arrangements. By means of the kite, on the following, night, a 
stouter line was raised to the aperture, and from this one still 
stronger; and by means of the last the prisoner drew up several 
other cutting implements, a boring auger, and several parcels of gun- 
powder. Lastly, a still larger cord was drawn up ; and it was then 
arranged that on the following night the attempt should be made to 
blast the massive walls of the tower. 

The next day Victoria was busily employed in arranging the 
means of escape. She had procured the dress of a friar, both for 
herself and husband, and wore one over the other ; and at midnight 
she again took her station below the tower. Again she established 
the communication between berself and \i\i<s\^^xA\ ^i^Ci^C^vrcM^T^^'^*®^^ 
to bim several other packets o£ gatv^o^dLW^\^«JCc^'^ci32w^^»^'^^^ 
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the cord the lighted match. But at the very moment of suc- 
cess she found a strong arm grasping her, and two ruffian soldiers, 
with unsheathed weapons, close at her hreast. She screamed fear- 
fully. The words " Bind her," startled her still more, for it was the 
voice of Montalhert, the wretch who had caused the imprisonment of 
her hushand. 

" Drag her away," said the count. 

Victoria clung to the projecting walls of the castle, having fixed 
her fingers within a cramping iron, and hung to it with the tenacity 
of one who clings to life ; while her screams and lamentations filled 
the air. Albert heard it and judged of the cause. He applied the 
match to the mine he had pierced through the stones of the tower. 
With a tremendous crack and explosion the ancient walls opened, 
shook, collapsed, and fell. The tower was shattered to its founda- 
tion ; and prisoner and dungeon, turret and battlement, fell down in 
one prodigious ruin, and with an uproar that shook the city. 

Montalhert lay dead among the ruins. The faithful Victoria was 
miraculously saved, and Albert rose from the fallen stones unin- 
jured. He clasped his beloved wife to his heart, and, without losing 
a moment's time, both escaped in the consternation and confusion 
that followed. 

Equally successful, they soon proceeded far from Italy, to a land 
where imprisonment for conscience sake is unknown, where spiritual 
domination cannot usurp nature's rights, and where the children of 
God can walk in secuiity and peace — and that land was England^ 
Here they lived the remainder of their days in all the enjoyment 
which this country of ti\xe ^beit^ always affords to the fugitive and 
the stranger* 
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